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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


J. T. M. observes, Mr. Hawkins, in his 
elaborate edition of Ruggle’s Ignoramus 
(1787), has inserted a satirical poem, writ- 
ten on the occasion of James the First’s 
visit to Cambridge in 1614-15. The poem 
begins thus : 

It is not yet a fortnight since 
Zntetia entertain’d our prince. 


But Mr. Hawkins has not given any note 
to explain why Cambridge is called by 
that name, which is also the Latin appel- 
lation of the city of Paris. Perhaps there 
is an allusion to the low and fenny situa- 
tion of Cambridge; for, in the Dictionarium 
Historicum Caroli Stephani (ed. Oxon. 
1671), ** Lutetia Parisiorum ”’ is described 
as ‘Ob luti quantitatem sic dicta’’ (p. 
489). Whether the popular etymology is 
the correct one is another question. Du- 
laure, in his Histoire de Paris (1821), 
proposes none, but simply calls the city 
** Lutéce, ou plutdt Leucotéce,”’ though 
he is rather prolix on the derivation of 
the name “ Parisii.’’—-Our Correspond- 
ent’s conjecture is confirmed by the ‘* Cam- 
bridge Madrigal,”’an answer to the “ Grave 
Poem ’’ he quotes, and which is printed 
with the same (verse for verse, as intended 
to reply to it), in King James’s Progresses, 
&c. vol. iii. p. 66. The Cambridge poem 
maintains that the attack must have pro- 
ceeded from “‘some young Oxford scholar,” 
For first he rails at Cambridge, 
and thinks her to disgrace, 
By calling her Lutetia, 
and throws dirt in her face ; 
But leave it, scholar, leave it, 
for all the world must grant, 
If Oxford be thy mother, 
then Cambridge is thine aunt. 


This last joke reminds us of an anec- 
dote we have heard of old Dr. Ford, the 
Vicar of Melton Mowbray, well known to 
the readers of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
in former times for his imitations of Shak- 
spere, which he wrote under the designa- 
tion of Master Shallow. Dr. Ford having 
entertained at a Visitation his diocesan 
Bishop Pretyman at Melton Mowbray, 
was graciously invited to return the visit 
at the episcopal palace of Buckden. He 
travelled, like Dr. Syntax, on horseback, 
and when taking his next equestrian tour 
he one morning made his appearance at 
Buckden to breakfast. During the repast, 
Mrs. Pretyman addressed him, “ Well, 


Dr. Ford, how far do your travels ex- 
tend?’’ ‘‘Madam,”’ he replied, ‘‘ I am 
going to visit my Aunt.’’ As he was then 
between seventy and eighty, this excited 
the lady’s curiosity, and she ventured to 
inquire how old his Aunt might be. “TI 
suppose, Madam,”’ he said, ‘about seven 
hundred years; but I have never yet seen 
her. I mean, Madam, the university of 
Cambridge, for Oxford was my Alma 
Mater, and therefore I take the liberty 
to call the Sister University my Aunt.’ 

With respect to the ‘‘Grave Poem ’’ 
itself, we may add that Mr. J. S. Haw- 
kins, the Editor of Ignoramus, was not 
aware of its authorship, and was deceived 
into the idea that it was really, as it pro- 
fessed to be, translated from the Latin. It 
was one of the witty effusions of Richard 
Corbet, afterwards Bishop of Oxford, and 
of Norwich, then, as the answer described 
him, a ‘* young Oxford scholar.” 

R. H. is informed that the Society of 
Antiquaries still retain the plates of their 
Vetusta Monumenta: though they sold 
those of the earlier volumes of the Archeeo- 


logia, together with the stock copies of the 
same volumes, a few years ago, to a book- 


seller. The beautiful plates of the Bayeux 
Tapestry are now arranged to form part of 
the sixth volume of the Vetusta Monu- 
menta: but we have ascertained on in- 
quiry that the Society has not at present 
any impressions on hand, either for public 
sale or for distribution to the Fellows. 
We quite agree with our correspondent 
that an edition of the plates of the Bayeux 
Tapestry, folded into a quarto size, would 
be highly acceptable to the antiquarian 
world, and that Dr. Bruce’s book (noticed 
in our present Magazine) is likely to lead 
toa demand for them. They might be 
accompanied by letter-press, for which 
the aid of Dr. Bruce, and of other com- 
petent members of the Society, might pro- 
perly be requested. 

The late Sir Richard Sutton (of whom 
a memoir is given in our present month’s 
Obituary) has left 10,000/. a-year to his 
second son, Mr. R. Sutton, of Skeffington 
Hall; 40,0007. to each of his youngest 
sons, and 30,000/. to each of his surviving 
daughters. All the rest of his immense 
property goes to his eldest son. It is said 
that the property in the parish of St. 
James, Westminster, alone amounts to 
40,000/. a-year. 
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KONIGSMARK ON THE STAGE. 


THERE are few subjects so sus- 
ceptible of dramatical treatment as 
that of which the Count von KGnigs- 
mark is the hero. There are obvious 
reasons, however, why the Count has 
not made his appearance on the Eng- 
lish stage. His name is unpleasantly 
associated with the wife of the first of 
our Brunswick kings. How far the 
intercourse between the Count and 
Sophia of Zelle extended has still to 
be ascertained. The published cor- 
respondence which is said to have 
passed between them would serve to 
prove a discreditable intimacy perhaps, 
if the correspondence itself could be 
relied on. ‘Touching this matter, how- 
ever, opinions are divided. The ma- 
jority may be said to be unfavourable 
to the lady and the Count, but there 
is a minority who ask for the produc- 
tion of the private diary of Sophia, 
before they can be induced to accept 
this correspondence as authentic, or to 
allow that it proves the guilt of the 
lady and her alleged lover. 

ut even allowing that the letters 
published in Germany are authentic, 
and that they cannot be read without 
irretrievable damage to the reputation 
of the wife of George I, we may, 
nevertheless, congratulate ourselves on 
the fact that they do not put in doubt 
the legitimacy of George Il. The 
earliest of the letters is subsequent in 
date to the birth of that prince, and 
he who would insinuate (without bein 
supported by any ground of proof 
that there is any probability of the 
intercourse having existed before the 
marriage of Sophia of Zelle with 
George of Hanover must be cither 
very ill-disposed towards the Bruns- 
wick family, or most irretrievably dull 
of intellect. 


Still, as we have said, the story, as it 
stands, is one full of dramatic and 
startling incidents. There is a neg- 
lected wife, with an indifferent hus- 
band and a handsome friend ; there are 
an intriguing mistress, plots and coun- 
pe i stolen meetings, detection, 
and mysterious death. The materials 
for a drama are all here. They have 
been left unemployed so far as the 
English stage is concerned. Our 
neighbours over the Channel have 
made almost as little use of them. 
One author among them, however, and 
he of no mean name, Michel Masson, 
has at length worked up the materials, 
and represented on the stage of the 
Vaudeville a dramatised version of the 
love-story of Sophia of Zelle and the 
gallant “4 oH under the title of 
“Aimer et Mourir.” The piece had 
scarcely a succes destime, but the author 
has appealed from the theatrical critics 
to the public at large, and has printed 
his drama. A few paragraphs may 
be not unfittingly sors. j to a con- 
sideration of this scenic illustration of 
a too-famous story. 

The author introduces us to a saloon 
of a summer-palace in Hanover, and 
from a banquet in a neighbouring 
apartment enter, in rather effervescent 
gaiety, Prince George (afterwards our 
exemplary George 1.), his friend Frey- 
berg, and the English envoy, Lord 
Rivers. The latter speaks little, but 
drinks much ;—speaks generally to the 
purpose, and follows a water regimen. 

e persiflage of this trio is inter- 
rupted by the Baroness de Walden. 
She is a lady who lives on the most 
amicable terms with her husband— 
when the sea is between them. Her 
present mission is to present a letter 
to Prince George from Sophia Doro- 
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thea his wife. The latter had become 
ill at having forced upon her the 
prince’s mistress for a lady in waiting, 
and the amiable George refuses to en- 
tertain any correspondence with. so 
unreasonable a consort. 

Meanwhile the Count de Kénigs- 
mark procures a little amusement for 
the three revellers by arresting the 
Elector’s courier, and robbing him of 
his letters. The contents of the bag 
are openly read, and each reader finds 
something which astonishes himself or 
wounds the feelings of one of the lis- 
teners. Kénigsmark, who had only 
been released from arrest that day, 
discovers that he owed his imprison- 
ment to his mistress, the Baroness de 
Walden. The other individuals learn 
something equally gratifying, and K6- 
nigsmark, who opens a letter written 
by Sophia Dorothea herself, places it 
again in the bag, by order of the 
prince her husband, who is too indif- 
ferent to learn its contents. This fe- 
lonious amusement being exhausted, 
George and Freyberg carry off the 
recalcitrant Rivers to the bottle, while 
K@énigsmark is left to close the bag, 
which is weekly despatched to the 
Elector that he may peruse all the 
epistles before they are forwarded to 
their destination! The letter from 
Sophia Dorothea is addressed to her 
mother; and, to insure its proper de- 
livery, Kinigsmark steals it from the 
bag, and puts it in his pocket. 

A scene of lovers’ quarrels follows 
between the Count and the Baroness, 
in which there is little dignity, but in 
which the lady informs the cavalier 
that she had caused him to be arrested 
for debt, out of jealousy, and that, if 
he ever dared love any lady but her- 
self, the consequences would be ter- 
rible. The Count leaves her with the 
counsel that the next time she makes 
a captive of him she had better be 
sure that the gaoler has not a pretty 
daughter. With this Parthian dart, 
the Count leaves the stage ; and Sophia 
Dorothea enters, remarking on the re- 
tiring Count, that he has been leading 
a disreputable life at court for full 
three months, and that she can no 
longer recall with pleasure the me- 
mory of the childhood they had passed 
together. “For him,” says Sophia, “all 
is dead; and for me, he has blasted 
everything.” Between the feelings in- 
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dicated by this oracular phrase and 
those of contempt for a wretched hus- 
band whose conduct to her is a daily- 
renewed outrage, the poor princess 
has but one eager desire,—that of 
being permitted to visit her mother at 
Zelle. To accomplish this desire, she 
applies to the Elector, a very dignified 
and dull personage in the author's 
hands, and very little resembling the 
“ tinsel Louis XIV.” who coarsely imi- 
tated in Hanover the vices of Ver- 
sailles. The Elector sees in the desire 
of the princess nothing more than 
a demand to be separated from her 
husband, for whose villanies the good 
gentleman thinks she exhibits too 
scant a charity, and he remarks that 
for both parties a divorce would be 
preferable. Sophia is by no means 
startled, not even when the Elector 
adds that a divorce cannot be founded 
on an amicable arrangement, but must 
be based on a sentence which strikes 
a guilty person, and restores independ- 
ence to the one who has been out- 
raged. With this legal definition in 
her mind, the princess proceeds to 
seek her husband, to ask of him the 
permission which had been gently set 
aside by the Elector. She is prepared 
to act, let the marital decision be what 
it may. : 

Whilst she is seeking this interview, 
the Elector has a sharp exchange of 
smart sayings with the Baron de Wal- 
den, who has abandoned his ambas- 
sadorial post at London in consequence 
of his jealousy respecting the atten- 
tions of Kénigsmark to the Baroness. 
K6nigsmark himself politely defies the 
Baron to single combat, in presence of 
the-Elector ; and in the same presence 
the water-drinking Rivers appears 
half-intoxicated with champagne, and 
Prince George stupidly sleepy under 
similar sprightly influence. Rivers 
betrays a state secret by confidentially 
announcing that Queen Anne would 
have chosen Prince George for her 
successor long ere this had he only 
been Turk enough to take more wives 
than one. This is a new idea in 
English history. Meanwhile, that one 
wife has despatched a letter to the 
Prince which bears his mistress’s seal. 
This alone induces him to open it, and 
Kénigsmark is engaged in reading it 
aloud, when Sophia enters. She reads 
the letter herself, which contains an elo- 
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quent appeal to George for regard and 
protection amid the temptations to 
which she will be exposed by his pro- 
claimed absence. At the close she 
looks at him to observe the effect of 
her appeal, and sees him stretched 
fast asleep in the easiest of arm-chairs. 
It was just the “situation” at which 
an act could fittingly end; and down 
comes the “ drop” accordingly. 

The second act is a bustling one, 
but without very much advancing 
matters. The Princess is seen sur- 
rounded by her ladies, and not listen- 
ing to the books which are read to 
her: among others, one in which there 
are anecdotes of the bravery, gallantry, 
and other dashing virtues of this Count 
K@nigsmark, whose name is continu- 
ally being sounded in the ears of the 
desolate Sophia Dorothea. She has 
not, however, been so desolate as to 
be inactive. She has had leisure to 
make arrangements with her mother, 
for whom an unknown confidant acts, 
who has arranged a method of escape, 
but who requests a brief interview 
with the Princess herself, in order to 
have a mutual understanding upon 
the rather perilous subject. It is set- 
tled that the champion, who is to be 
known among the courtiers by an 
orange ribbon on his shoulder, shall 
be introduced to Sophia by a con- 
fidant, whom he is to recognise by the 
pink bow in her stomacher. In the 
most dramatic, but by no means the 
most original, scene in the drama, 
K6nigsmark and the Baroness see, 
each on the other, the requisite sign. 
With these facilities for carrying out 
the plot further, the escape of the 
Princess is arranged. She is to pass 
through the garden of the Baroness’s 
dwelling, where K6nigsmark is to place 
a very necessary key, enter a carriage 
in waiting for her ina neighbouring 
wood, and gallop off to Zelle, with K6- 
nigsmark for her courier. The Baron 
de Walden, however, who is on the 
alert, and suspects that the Count’s 
activity has something to do with the 
Baroness, causes KoOnigsmark to be 
fired upon in the garden, and very 
complacently announces his death. 
There is great confusion among those 
concerned in the plot, who are assem- 
bled in a crowded saloon, where high 
play is going on, and where Sophia is 
mourning the fall of her champion, 
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when, on a question being addressed 
by the Elector to one of the players, 
the latter turns round to reply, and, 
to the consternation of the Baron, and 
the delight of one or two others, lo! 
it is Kénigsmark himself! He is as 
gay as ever, courage in his heart, ahd 
half an ounce of buck-shot in his 
bosom. When the guests are all gone, 
the Count is nearly in the same con- 
dition. Luckily, he discovers a hand- 
kerchief left by the Princess, and he is 
thrusting it inside his waistcoat to 
staunch his bleeding wound, when So- 
phia enters, witnesses the action, and, 
while she asks for her ’kerchief, de- 
voutly hopes he will keep it where it is. 
Indeed, the gallant Count himself states 
that the article in question is then in 
such a condition that it would be quite 
impossible to restore it to the lady. 
How he manages to stand and talk 
very high-flown sentiments while he 
has a wound in his breast nearly as deep 
as a well, and not quite so wide as a 
church-door, is something miraculous. 
But “never mind,” he says to the 
Princess, “ the blood which I am losing 
has unsealed my eyes, and opened my 
soul to the influence of noble thoughts. 
Oh, how sweet a thing then is devoted 
sacrifice! Scarcely have my _ lips 
tasted this delicious cup, when I find 
myself intoxicated by a sentiment 
hitherto unknown to me. Is it mis- 
fortune and virtue which I thus love ? 
Is it this pure victim? Then I love 
virtue as a woman, and I adore you 
as a saint.” It is impossible to decline 
being rescued by such a man, and 
accordingly off flies the wife of Prince 
George, on her way to her mother. 
But, luckily for the audience, who 
hitherto have not found the history ex- 
ceedingly lively, the Prince himself, 
on his return from a little tour, sees a 
lady in a carriage in a wood, and 
orders it to be driven to the residence 
of Kénigsmark. Sophia fancies her 
champion has betrayed her, and orders 
the coachman back to court, where, 
in full assembly, she unveils herself, 
and is exceedingly unhappy between 
doubt, disappointment, and exposure 
to night-air. Amid a charming family 
quarrel, however, she discovers that 
KGnigsmark has not been untrue to 
her, and she the more. readily consents 
to sign terms of an amicably-arranged 
separation from her husband, who is 
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delighted to get rid of her; and Ké- 
nigsmark, who has reason to believe 
that Sophia is tolerably deep in love 
with him, is in ecstacy when requested 
to escort the lady to Zelle. 

Up to this point there has been, 
after a certain fashion, the develope- 
ment of “love;” the last act is the 
illustration of “death.” This is cer- 
tainly, accomplished in the most tragi- 
comical way possible. We all know 
that facts are difficult to be got at; 
and perhaps there never was greater 
difficulty + ol in the very case of the 
denouement, or rather catastrophe, of 
the story of Sophia-Dorothea. For 
want of facts there has been no lack of 
assertion, and some, toc, of a very 
tough nature. There is the corre- 
spondence to be found in the second 
volume of the life of Sophia-Dorothea, 

ublished some years ago by Mr. Col- 

urn. There is the correspondence 
more recently published in Germany, 
in which some place implicit confi- 
dence and condemn the lady, while 
others look upon it as stilted nullity 
or cunning forgery. One individual 
alone, we believe, has gone a step be- 

ond this latter correspondence, and 
om slipped into an argument the only 
logical conclusion of which is, that we 
are not under the House of Bruns- 
wick at all, but under that of Konigs- 
mark. It is, however, a satisfaction 
to think that either way the dynasty 
would be safe, and moreover it is be- 
yond the power of the most mis- 
chievous stupidity, or the most stupid 
mischief, to induce a belief that 
George II. could have been a son of 
Kénigsmark ; although we do not for- 
get that, according to Walpole, “young 

dnigsmark” was a sobriquet given to 
that prince when he first came over to 
England. But of all the interpreters 
of the mysterious story, and the more 
mysterious death, of Kénigsmark, in 
its connection with Sophia-Dorothea, 
not one has given it such an extraor- 
dinary version as M. Michel Masson, 
in the drama which so many English 
visitors in Paris had the satisfaction of 
seeing “damned” last September at 
the Vaudeville. We must premise that 
throughout the piece he makes Prince 
George a very poor but not a very 
spiritless husband. We should, per- 
haps, rather say a very indifferent 
husband, but a not altogether spirit- 
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less man. The Prince is made to re- 
mark to his wife, that, if he has not had 
much respect for the wedding-ring on 
his wife’s finger, he could wield the 
sword under his own hand, if it were 
needed to be drawn for her protec- 
tion. This is exactly in the spirit of 
old Jack Verbruggen, the husband of 
the actress. ‘“D— me,” he used to 
say, “I don’t value my wife myself a 
pin, but I will have her respected by 
others.” George is, in this drama, 
anxious to get rid of his consort, but, 
as he has not failed to observe that 
the wretched old Elector has been mur- 
muring about vengeance and crime 
and courts of ecclesiastical law and 
divorce,—he, with a very calm imper- 
tinence, requests his wife to be good 
enough to inform him, if by chance 
she has committed any deed likely to 
bring upon her the consequence hinted 
at by his excellent father. The lady 
is all indignation, and protests that in 
thought and act she is irreproachable ; 
which is not exactly the case. With 
this protest George is satisfied, but he 
leaves the Elector to work out his 
design—of proving a guilty inter- 
course between the Count and Sophia, 
and, by procuring a divorce between 
Sophia and George, enable the latter 
to marry no less a personage than our 
own Queen Anne. The great object 
then is to get the Count and lady 
together at an unseemly hour, dis- 
cover them, kill the Count, divorce the 
lady, and give George an additional 
chance of becoming King of England, 
by espousing him to the Anna of our 
poets of something more than a cen- 
tury and a half ago. Of this startling 
catastrophe we will give M. Masson’s 
version ; our readers may find some 
amusement in comparing it with the 
various accounts now before the public. 
It is only necessary to state previously, 
that Konigsmark has been drawn to 
the apartment of the Princess by means 
of a forged note of invitation ; and he 
remarks that, although all fthe’ doors 
seem eager to open to him on his way, 
they were all closed and locked as 
soon as he has passed through them. 
When he appears on the threshold of 
7 room, the Princess exclaims, 
“You here!” and the following scene 
ensues :—- 

K. You must have reckoned on seeing 
me, Madam. 
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S. How so? 
= oi. you not, yourself, invite me? 
~ i! 

K. (Showing a letter) Is not this in 
your handwriting ? 

S. (Looking at the envelope) Certainly; 
it is the reply which was to be delivered 
to you by Blum. 

K. 1 received it this evening, in the 
envelope of the letter addressed to your 
mother. 

S. Ah!—the Prince’s words! I had not 
before comprehended them. 

K. What were his words ? 

S. Monsieur le Comte, by this invita- 
tion, you have been drawn into a snare. 
They wish to discover us together at night, 
in my apartment. 

K. But, with what end in view ? 

S. The policy of the Elector would have 
Prince George disengaged from any matri- 
monial bond. He cannot be so but by 
accusing me of a crime; and they are 
resolved that I shall be guilty. 

K. Oh, no; no, Madam! This is im- 
possible ! 

S. At this very moment a council is 
assembling to judge me. 

K. And they have thought me so base 
that I could not defend you! 

S. It is your death that will be my ac- 
cusation. Even now the captain of the 
guard is assembling his men, who will 
murder you on leaving this place. 

K. George is not their accomplice ; 
and through the assassins I shall be able 
to reach him. 

S. Remain here. In accepting your 
protection I have reckoned on the honour 
of a gentleman—by coming hither, you 
have yielded to a generous sentiment. I 
thank you for it; and there is my hand. 
We are not guilty ; and it is in presence 
of my whole household that we must be 
found together. (She rings.) 

K. Noble heart! I was not mistaken 
in it! 

S. No one comes! (Rings again) Still 
no one? 

K. The lights in the neighbouring apart- 
ment are extinguished ! 

S. Listen! 

K. The door, too, is closed. 

S. Hark !—Footsteps in the gallery! 

K. Yes. They approach. 

S. The rattle of arms! Philip, it is 
death! (With fervour) Philip, I love 
you! 


This admission hardly agrees with 
the lady’s assertion to her husband, 
that she was irreproachable in word 
and deed. However this may be, she 
has no sooner made the tender decla- 
ration than the Baron enters,—he who 
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hated Kénigsmark, less for the reason 
that he believed the Count loved his 
wife than that he knew his wife loved 
the Count. Sophia shrieks, “ It is your 


” 


enemy ! 

K. It is the Elector who sends you? 

B. Yes, the Elector who confided to my 
hatred the task of discovering you here, 
dead or alive. But if 1 have undertaken 
this mission it is that a crime may be 
avoided; accept the combat which I offer 
you. Kill me, Count, and you will yet 
have time to escape by that door. 

K. (Draws.)—Be it so; if so it must 
be. (He utters a sudden cry) Ah! 

S. Oh! I know what has happened; 
it is his wound which has re-opened. 

K. The aim was well taken. I am not 
destined to kill you, Baron; but, if you 
have any nobility of heart, you will not 
allow my presence here to accuse the 
Princess: I can no longer walk. Lead me 
hence. I must not die here! 

§S. I will not leave you thus, without 
aid. 

B. Call no one, Madam; it would be 
your ruin. 

S. What matter if I be lost, if he but 
only lives ? 

K. Lead me hence! Lead me hence! 
What matter if I die, if she be only 
saved ? . 


A pretty little confusion ensues of 
projects that come to nothing. In 
the midst of it all, Prince George and 
numerous followers enter with a world 
of light, but Kénigsmark has just had 
time to hide himself behind some 
curtains concealing a window, which, 
in the first act, the sober Rivers could 
not look from, without shuddering at 
the precipice below. Here is the 
Jinale :— 


The Baroness. He is here;—but where? 

George. Madam, I have just heard that 
an abominable conspiracy had been planned 
against you; and I will not be an accom- 
plice in it. (A movement behind the cur- 
tain ; it is remarked by the Baroness, who 
Sollows the looks of Sophia, and observes 
her emotion.) 

Baroness. He is there ! 

George. I come here, in presence of 
all, to offer you the two thrones which 
await me. But what is the matter with 
you, Madam? You turn pale; you can 
scarcely stand. 

Baroness (eagerly). The Princess needs 
air ! 

George. You are right. (He draws open 
the curtain. Stupefaction of Sophia and 
the Baroness at the disappearance of 
Kénigemark.) 
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Baroness. (To Sophia, who gazes at her 
fixedly.) Hehas punished himself in saving 
you! 

Sophia (fainting). Ah; the precipice ! 
(Falls upon the couch.) 

Baroness (aside). Dead for her sake! 


Probably there was never anything 
more absurd than this put upon the 
stage. How the dead body of Konigs- 
mark, found beneath the window of a 
room which he was said to have entered 
with guilty intentions, could prove 
that he had not been in the room at 
all, we leave to Michel Masson to de- 
termine. The charming part of the 
subject, however, to ourselves, as part 
of the audience, was to find that the 
whole thing was accepted as part and 


parcel of the history of the wife of 
George the First. The credulity on 
this point was exquisite; and it was 
difficult to persuade those near us that 
in this respect the author had taken 
the very utmost latitude of licence. 
But then, after all, he was only a dra- 
matist ; and even as dramatist he has 
taken less licence than the anonymous 
English writer who, as we have said, 
in his eagerness to destroy an adver- 
sary, tumbled into a suggestion which 
tended to bastardize the illustrious line 
of Brunswick in England. Why, our 
own contributor “The Modern Jaco- 
bite” would not be grateful to him for 
so irretrievably dunce-like a sugges- 
tion. p 


ATHENZ CANTABRIGIENSES. 


WE believe there can be no dispute 
that a book devoted to the illustration 
of the biography of the authors, and 
other eminent men who have been 
members of the university of Cam- 
bridge, is a desideratum in our national 
literature which ought to be supplied, 
though no doubt every succeeding 
year adds to the magnitude and difli- 
culty of the undertaking. 


At present the only publications of 


a comprehensive character to which 
reference can be made on this special 
subject are, the History of the Uni- 
versity, by Edmund Carter (London, 
8vo. 1753); Wilson’s Memorabilia 
Cantabrigiz (London, 8vo. 1803); the 
History of the University and Col- 
leges, by Mr. George Dyer (London, 
2 vols. 8vo. 1814); the work with a 
similar title published by the late Mr. 
Ackermann (London; 2 vols. 4to. 
1815); and the Memorials of Cam- 
bridge (London, 2 vols. 8vo. 1841-2). 

Edmund Carter’s biographical ma- 
terials were supplied by the Rev. 
Robert Smyth of Woodston, who 
wrote a bad hand, and, as Mr. Carter 
was an imperfectly-educated school- 


master, the result was a series of 


strange, absurd, and provoking blun- 

ders. Mr. Wilson’s book is not better 

than, if so good as, Carter’s. Mr. Dyer’s 

is very badly arranged, discursive, and 

unequal; and not at all what might 

have been expected from his talents, 
1 


studious habits, ample leisure, and un- 
doubted love of his subject. Of the 
Memorials it is enough to say that 
biographical details occupy, and were 
intended to occupy, merely a subordi- 
nate place. Upon the whole the book 
published by Mr. Ackermann is, we 
consider, the best; though many of 
the errors of its precursors are re- 
peated, and it has some peculiarly its 
own. None of the above works are 
on a scale to satisfy the just require- 
ments of the curious inquirer into the 
biography of the university. 

No doubt, as respects some par- 
ticular colleges, more ample informa- 
tion has been published than can be 
obtained from any of the works we 
have enumerated. 

Mr. Masters’s History of Corpus 
Christi College (Cambridge, 4to. 1753) 
leaves little to be desired as respects 
the members of the old house. It was 
republished and continued (London, 
4to. 1831) by the late Master, Dr. 
Lamb, who unfortunately has omitted 
many of Mr. Masters’s biographical 
notices, so that, for a complete history 
of the college, both the old and the 
new eclitions of Masters are essential. 
Dr. Lamb has confined his attention 
almost exclusively to the members of 
the foundation, and we therefore look 
in vain in his work for biographical 
notices of Kit Marlowe, Stukeley, and 
Gough. 
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The volume of Alumni Etonenses, 
published by Harwood (Birmingham, 
4to. 1797), supplies many particulars 
respecting the members of King’s col- 
lege. It contains, however, some strik- 
ing inaccuracies, and it is well known 
that a much more ample and sat’s- 
factory work on the subject, by An- 
thony Allen, a Master in Chancery, 
and sometime Fellow of King’s (who 
died in 1754), exists in manuscript 
(one copy being at King’s college, an- 
other at Eton, and a third being given 
by him to Mr. Speaker Onslow). Har- 
wood’s work is confined to those mem- 
bers of King’s who were on the founda- 
tion, and consequently excludes such 
men as Cole and Horace Walpole. 

Much valuable information respect- 
ing many members of Trinity college 
will be found in the last edition of 
Welch’s Alumni Westmonasterienses 
(London, royal 8vo. 1853), a work 
introduced to our readers’ notice in 
our Magazine for June, 1853, but as 
yet not so extensively known as it cer- 
tainly deserves to be. 

Bishop Wren’s Historical Account 
of the Masters of Pembroke Hall, and 
List of the Fellows of that Society, 

rinted with the fifth volume of Le- 
and’s Collectanea, ed. 1770, and again, 
with amplifications, in Hawes and 
Loder’s History of Framlingham 
(Woodbridge, 4to. 1798), must also be 
mentioned. 

We may allude also to the biogra- 
phical notices of the Margaret profes- 
sors and preachers contained in Mr. 
Baker’s edition of Bishop Fisher's 
Funeral Sermon for the Lady Mar- 
garet (London, 12mo. 1708), repub- 
ished with continuation and additions 
by Dr. Hymers (Cambridge, 12mo. 
1840). 

Mr. Strype, in a letter to Ralph 
Thoresby, dated 4th August, 1709, 
remarks :— 

I perceive you have had the use of 
some of the manuscripts of Dr. Sampson.* 
While he was alive he would have put me 
upon a task to write the history of the 
eminent men, and especially writers, of 
the University of Cambridge, and told me 
he had made great collections that would 
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be serviceable that way. There is one of 
Cambridge now, an able man, that had 
been making collections divers years for 
that purpose. I wish he had the perusal 
of those papers. He is now in London, 
and, if I knew in whose hands Dr. Samp- 
son’s manuscripts were, I would endeavour 
to procure thosecollections for him touse.t 

The able man to whom Strype refers 
was, no doubt, the Rev. Thomas Baker, 
of St. John’s college. Drake, in his 
Eboracum,f says that a history of the 
Cambridge writers was much expected 
from Mr. Baker, whom he with great 
justice designates as “ that great anti- 
quary.” It may be doubted however 
whether Mr. Baker ever purposed such 
a work. Certain it is that in a letter 
from him to Mr. Rawlins, of Pophill, 
dated 23rd August, 1735, the following 
passage occurs : 

To your inquiry concerning Athen 
Cantabrigienses I can give you no sure 
account, only it is certain Mr, Richard- 
son is making collections towards such a 
work, and I have furnished him with some- 
what towards this college.§ 


It need hardly be stated that Mr. 
Baker's valuable MS. collections (un- 
fortunately divided between the British 
Museum and the University Librar 
at Cambridge) contain much whic 
may be made very serviceable in the 
compilation of an Athens Cantabri- 
gienses. 

Mr. Morris Drake Morris, a fellow- 
commoner of Trinity college, compiled 
lives of the most illustrious men edu- 
cated inthe university from the founda- 
tion thereof unto the year 1715, col- 
lected from Bale, Pits, Fuller, Lloyd, 
Wood, Calamy, Walker, &c. in two 
volumes. The first volume, containing 
534 pages, comprises the lives of the 
archbishops and bishops educated at 
Cambridge, with a complete index of 
names and a very large number of en- 
graved portraits; the second volume 
contains the lives of learned men in 
general, and is entitled Athena Can- 
tabrigienses. This is a very large vo- 
lume, but only 319 pages are filled. 
There are a few portraits, and it has 
an index containing the names of those 
intended to be mentioned, as well as 





* Henry Sampson, M.D. ejected from a Fellowship at Pembroke Hall for non- 


conformity 1662, and who died about 1705. 
t+ Thoresby’s Letters, ii. 191. 
t P. 378. 
Gent. Maa. Vou. XLY. 
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of those whose lives are given. ‘These 
manuscripts he gave to Lord Harley, 
afterwards Earl of Oxford, and they 
are now in the Harleian collection 
(Nos. 7176 and 7177). 

Dr. William Richardson, Master of 
Emmanuel college (1736—1775), the 
learned editor of Bishop Godwin’s 
De Presulibus (and the gentleman 
mentioned by Mr. Baker), made col- 
lections for Athenee Cantabrigienses in 
a folio volume without an index, pre- 
served in the library of the University 
of Cambridge (Ff. 3, 32). The number 
of persons noticed by Dr. Richardson 
is only about 350. So far as these col- 
lections extend they will be service- 
able, as Dr. Richardson was fastidi- 
ously accurate. Their general utility 
is, however, diminished by the use of 
short-hand and of symbols not easily 
interpreted. Cole used Dr. Richard- 
son’s collections, but could not master 
the stenography- It is supposed that 
Dr. Richardson made other collections 
on the subject, which have been lost 
or dispersed. 

The MSS. of the Rev. William Cole, 
bequeathed to the British Museum, 
undoubtedly contain the most exten- 
sive materials on this subject known 
to be extant, yet they require to be 
used with no little caution and discri- 
mination. He had preposterous pre- 
judices and a morbid appetite for 
slander and gossip. Of ra whose 
names he has recorded many are ob- 
scure, or unworthy of revival ; others 
cannot be clearly connected with Cam- 
bridge, and some undoubtedly belong 
exclusively to Oxford. It must also 
be added, that much which Mr. Cole 
has with such commendable industry 
gathered together has become of se- 
condary importance, by the publica- 
tion since his day of more extensive 
and accurate information in various 
biographical, bibliographical, and topo- 
graphical works of established merit 
and generally recognised utility. 

The publication of an Athene Can- 
tabrigienses was one of the projects of 
the Ecclesiastical History Society, upon 
the dissolution of which Mr. Halliwell 
sent a communication to the Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Society (3 May, 
1852), in which he stated he despaired, 
for the present, of the production of 
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such a work, and suggested the publi- 
cation of a limited impression of Cole’s 
manuscript Athenez.* ‘This occasioned 
another communication to the Societ: 
(18 April, 1853), by the Rev. J. J. 
Smith, M.A. of Caius College.f~ Mr. 
Smith considered Mr. Halliwell took 
too desponding a view of the matter ; 
and, after pointing out the most pal- 
pable sources of information, strongly 
pressed the resident members of the 
university to turn their attention to 
the subject, and, by the publication of 
the work, raise an enduring memorial 
to the honour of their Alma Mater. 
We have now great satisfaction in 
announcing that Mr. C. H. Cooper, 
F.S.A. the author of the Annals of the 
University and Town of Cambridge, 
and his eldest son, Mr. Thompson 
Cooper, have been for some time past 
engaged in arranging materials with a 
view to the publication of a work illus- 
trative of the biography of the univer- 
sity on a scale commensurate with the 
importance and interest of the subject. 
The plan is very lucidly indicated in a 
letter from Mr. C. H. Cooper to a 
friend, an extract from which we sub- 


join :— 


“T have long, and particularly of 
late, contemplated the practicability of 
compiling an Athen Cantabrigienses. 
The materials already available, or 
which may be obtained without much 
difficulty, are ample. I am not, how- 
ever, at all disposed to underrate the 
difficulties which such a work involves, 
but I am inclined to believe they are 
not of an insuperable character. 

“In sketching a plan of the work, 
the following points occur : 

“The year 1500, as being the period 
adopted by Anthony & Wood in his 
Athenz Oxonienses, and for other rea- 
sons which it is hardly necessary to 
state in detail, appears a suitable time 
of commencement. 

“The work should, I think, include 
notices of all academics of the follow- 
ing classes : 

(i.) Authors. 

(ii.) Bishops. 

(iii.) Persons who filled import- 
ant offices in the state, were 
employed as diplomatists, or 
have been otherwise distin- 
guished in political life. 





* Communications to Cambridge Antiq. Soc. i. 49. 


T Ibid. 65. 
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(iv.) Persons exposed to suffer- 
ing for religious or political 
opinions. 

(v.) Judges and eminent prac- 
titioners of the civil or common 
law. 

(vi.) Persons eminent for success 
in tuition either in the uni- 
versities or schools. 

(vii.) Physicians. 

(viii.) Artists and Musicians. 

(ix.) Eminent Benefactors to the 
public. 

“Three various modes of arrange- 
ment suggested themselves : 

(i.) Alphabetically. The most 
convenient undoubtedly for re- 
ference, but nearly useless for 
any other purpose, and most 
unpleasant and repulsive to the 
general reader. 

(ii.) By colleges. But in many, 
especially the earlier cases, the 
colleges are unknown or uncer- 
tain, and even in comparatively 
recent times degrees Bones been 
conferred on persons who are 
not recorded as of any parti- 
cular college (I may instance 
Nicolson archbishop of Cashel; 
Warburton bishop of Glouces- 
ter; John Dyer, the author of 
the Fleece; and Boyce, the 
great musical composer). In 
other cases (minute researches 
are constantly adding to the 
number), eminent persons have 
been of two, three, and even 
four colleges. 

(iii.) Chronologically, the date of 
death when known or capable 
of calculation being adopted, 
and in the few remaining cases 
the latest date at which the 
-_party is known to have been 

iving. There are some obvious 
advantages attending this mode 
of arrangement. The work will 
be better adapted for conti- 
nuous perusal. If, from an 
cause, the progress of the work 


be suspended, the portion ac- 
tually executed will possess a 
certain extent of completeness. 
Lastly, it may be continued 
from time to time as occasion 
may require. 

“ No little judgment will, lam aware, 
be required as regards the length of 
the various notices. As to the more 
important persons whose lives have 
been repeatedly written, either in a 
separate form, or in standard biogra- 
phical works, brevity combined with 
perspicuity must be studied. Of some 
individuals but brief notices can be 
poms of some any other notice can 

ardly be requisite. It is intended to 
affix to every life the authorities on 
which it is grounded, so that the ac- 
curacy and fidelity of the work may 
be tested, and those readers who re- 
quire more minute and particular in- 
formation may be guided in the at- 
tainment of the same. 

“The number of names already 
arranged in chronological order is little 
short of four thousand. An alpha- 
betical list is in course of formation, 
and this it is proposed to publish with 
a view of obtaining corrections and 
additions. We hope to have this list 
and a prospectus ready for the press in 
the course of next summer. 

“ Should the publication be delayed 
until perfection has been attained we 
well know that no such work can ever 
appear. We hope, however, that a 
conscientious desire diligently to use 
all available sources of information, 
and a determination to discard per- 
sonal and party considerations, will 
enable us to produce a book which 
may be acceptable and useful.” 





We need hardly say we sincerely 
wish all possible success to this under- 
taking, and cannot permit ourselves to 
doubt that it will receive support suf- 
ficiently extensive to remunerate the 
authors for the great labour it must 
necessarily involve. 








CARDINAL ALBERONI. 


ITALY has perhaps been more fer- 
tile in adventurers than any other 
land. There are many modern nations 
that possess more genius than the Ita- 
lians ; but, if we consider pure intellect 
as distinct from genius, then no modern 
nation can compare with them in in- 
tellectual gifts. To these gifts they 
add strong, impetuous, insatiate pas- 
sions. With these strong passions is 
not associated a fertile, colossal ima- 
gination. For want of this Italy has 
never had and never can have poets 
of the highest order. With such clear, 
bright, rapid intellect, but with so little 
genius,—with such imperious passions, 
but with such feeble and arid imagina- 
tion,—what great things could not the 
Ttalian achieve in his country,—if he 
had a country; for the very absence of 
imagination would make him only the 
more a man of action. But thisis ex- 


actly the curse, that he has been with- 
out a country for long ages: so that in 
spite of himself he has been driven to 
be, and in a thousand fashions, a soldier 


of fortune. ‘The German has been no 
less without a country than the Italian, 
that is, without a central, national 
unity like France and England. The 
German, however, with richer imagi- 
nation, with weaker passions, and with 
duller intellect than the Italian, has 
always been contented to fall back on 
his mystic fancies when no brilliant 
career was opened to his ambition. 
The chief soldiers of fortune in Italy 
have been the popes. We do not 
herein intend to state that they have 
all, or that most of them have been 
charlatans, which is far from our be- 
lief; but those of them who were Ita- 
lians, and few of them were not so, 
have regarded the Catholic Church 
simply as a field of political adventure. 
Without being hypocrites, they yet 
looked on religion merely as a weapon 
for the art of the statesman. ‘The 
Catholic Church has been the ruin of 
Italy, not by breeding anarchy and 
multiplying desolating wars there, and 
by bringing the stranger and the barba- 
rian so often into the fairest of regions ; 
but by offering such irresistible temp- 
tations to the soldier of fortune, that 
lurks in every Italian’s heart, it hin- 
dered the people from building them- 


selves into the potency and symmetry 
of a nation. In a thousand other shapes 
besides the priestly has the Italian 
shown himself as—the soldier of for- 
tune: but whatever character he as- 
sumed or whatever profession he fol- 
lowed, he could always draw exam- 
ple, justification, and counsel for his 
path from the vast ecclesiastical or- 
ganisation that held for so many ages 
the mastery of the world. ‘Therefore, 
other aspects of the matter apart, the 
existence of the popedom and of Italian 
independence are entirely incompati- 
ble. So long as the popedom cumbers 
the Italian soil, so long will it entice 
and create soldiers of fortune, and thus 
mock the ardour of patriotic dreams. 
Limit the papacy to a purely spiritual 
sway, the result will be the same. 
There will not merely be the distract- 
ing effect of an empire within an em- 

ire, for that is not the main evil; but, 
impelled and fascinated by the associa- 
tions of a thousand years, the rising 
mind of Italy will rush, with its sub- 
tlest glance alike and with its most im- 
petuous energies, to the scenes where 
alone the daring of the adventurer has 
been permitted and successful. 

An Italian soldier of fortune known to 
readers of Spanish history, but still not 
a familiar name, was Julius Alberoni. 
He was neither better nor worse than 
the Italian soldier of fortune in gene- 
ral. He was born at Fiorenzula, near 
Placentia, on the 31st May, 1664. The 
son of a poor vine-dresser, he followed 
in his boyhood the occupation of his 
father. N ot till the age of fourteen 
did he learn to read. First of all cho- 
rister in the cathedral of Placentia, he 
afterwards entered the school of the 
Barnabites, where he displayed so 
much capacity as to attract the atten- 
tion and to gain the protection of 
Barni, vice-legate of Ravenna, who, 
having become bishop of Placentia, 
confided to him the stewardship of his 
house, and induced him to enter into 
orders. Subsequently he accompanied 
the son of his protector to Rome, 
where, among other accomplishments 
necessary to the Italian soldier of for- 
tune, he learned French. It is stated 
that about this time he showed the most 
generous kindness to the poet Cam- 
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pistron, who had been robbed by ban- 
ditti in the Romagna, and that this 
was the origin of his advancement. 
Campistron, the author of dramatic 
works once popular, but now forgot- 
ten, was then, and for thirty years 
continued to be, the secretary of the 
Marshal Duke de Vendéme, who now 
commanded the French troops in Italy. 
Through Campistron Alberoni was in- 
troduced to the duke, whom he tried 
to please and to propitiate in more 
than one fashion. While his wit was 
exhaustless, hissarcasms were asabund- 
ant and ready as they were bitter; 
while he mingled base but dextcrous 
flattery with stories and satires alike 
obscene, he prepared with much art 
soups of which the duke was fond; a 
skill he probably brought from his 
early days of poverty. As far as the 
outward man went, he seems to have 
been more made for a cook than a 
cardinal. In stature he was short and 
round, his head was enormous, his face 
of a ludicrous breadth, his nose flat, 
his lips pursed up, so that his whole 
appearance was grotesque and repul- 
sive: but when this mass of ugliness 
became animated, the glance grew 
noble, the eloquence was irresistible, 
the voice enchanting. Not even this 
contrast was so striking as that be- 
tween his natural inclinations and the 
notable part which his good luck and 
his ambition alike called him to play. 
While his desires yearned for pleasure 
and indolence, he yet accustomed him- 
self to work sixteen or eighteen hours 
every day, and to take only a single 
repast of a most rigic frugality. 

n 1706 Alberoni accompanied the 
Duke de Vendéme to Paris, where he 
was presented to Louis XIV. He was 
offered some ecclesiastical preferment 
in France: this he declined, liking 
better, perhaps as much from attach- 
ment to his protector as from con- 
siderations of self-interest, to be near 
the duke’s person, and engaged in his 
affairs. In 1711 the marshal was ap- 
pointed generalissimo of Philip V.’s 
armies, and Alberoni went with him 
to Spain. On the 11th June, 1712, 
Alberoni had the grief to see his bene- 
factor die in his arms. He immedi- 
ately hastened to Paris to announce 
the mournful news to Louis XIV. 
The following year the Duke of Parma 
gave him the title of count, appointing 
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him at the same time his consular 
agent in Spain. 

Alberoni was now on the path to 
triumph, to honour, and to power. He 
insinuated himself into the good graces 
not only of the king, but of the fa- 
vourite, the Princess Orsini, who was 
then omnipotent at the Court of Ma- 
drid. Camerara Mayor of the queen, 
she retained after the death of the 
latter, on the 15th February, 1714, 
her entire ascendant over the mind of 
the monarch. In the choice of a new 
queen, the princess wished to have the 
aid and the counsel of Alberoni, for 
the king’s feelings and taste in the 
matter were not deemed worth a mo- 
ment’s consideration. And, indeed, 
Philip V. scarcely deserved that more 
regard should be shown to him. The 
Princess Orsini wished a woman to 
share the throne who should be en- 
tirely subservient to herself. Albe- 
roni, apparently yiclding to her wishes, 
but really resolved on her ruin, and 
on that of her family, recommended 
Elizabeth Farnese, the daughter of 
the late Duke of Parma, and the niece 
of the reigning duke. He represented 
her as a simple and artless devotee, 
altogether ignorant of the world, from 
which she had lived retired, and as 
perfectly fitted to fulfil the designs of 
the princess. This description was so 
far from containing any portion of 
truth, that it was in every sense and 
syllable the very contrary of the truth. 
Alberoni sought three objects in giving 
a picture so false: he was desirous 
of pleasing the Count of Parma, to 
whose influence he had been much 
indebted, and whose favours he might 
thenceforth more boldly claim; he 
counted on the gratitude of Eliza- 
beth, whose —— and domineer- 
ing character he well knew, but whose 
despotic will he expected to bend 
and mould to his own subtlety ; and, 
after turning that despotic will to 
his own purposes, he saw it already 
dashing down all the high hopes and 
dexterous schemings of the princess. 
Deluded by Alberoni, the princess 
was of all the most active in hast- 
ening what was to work her own de- 
struction. The negociations for the 
marriage were secretly entered on., As 
the future queen was a near relation 
to the late one, the dispensations were 
applied for and promptly obtained. 
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Gorgeous phantasies of ambition en- 
tranced the favorite, she contemplated 
with the rapture of swelling vanity the 
illimitable domination which was open- 
ing before her, when suddenly, to her 
_ 5 and terror, the real lineaments 
of Elizabeth, of the imperious woman, 
not of the feeble and foolish devotee, 
were unveiled to her. She had been 
outwitted; but, by daring, she might 
_ against cunning that she had not 

en overmatched. She decided with- 
out scruple and without delay to stop 
the marriage; and though the neces- 
sary authorisations had been sent, and 
the preliminary arrangements had been 
made, she despatched an agent to Parma 
to stop the celebration: but he did 
not arrive till the morning of the day 
fixed on for the ceremony, the 17th 
September, 1714, and, as the object of 
his coming was suspected, he was not 
admitted till the ceremony was over. 
Discomfited in a matter the most im- 
portant, but not disconcerted, the Prin- 
cess Orsini immediately took her mea- 
sures. She affected an immense, an 
inexpressible joy, and accompanied 
Philip as far as Alcala to wait for and 
welcome the queen, overdoing her part 
by smiles too lavish. In the excess of 
her assumed zeal she even left the king 
at Alcala and advanced on to Gua- 
dalaxara. She could not help forebo- 
ding disaster, but of a fall so sudden 
and so terrible she could not have 
dreamed. Alberoni had gone to Pam- 
peluna to meet his royal mistress, with 
whom he had previously arranged how 
the favorite was to be treated. Philip 
is supposed to have given his secret 
consent to the plan. Scarcely had the 
princess been admitted to the queen’s 
presence when the order for her arrest 
was pronounced. She was thrust into 
a coach without being allowed time to 
change her dress, and conducted to the 
frontier escorted by fifty dragoons, the 
fierceness of the winter's cold adding 
to her other calamities. At Saint 
Jean de Luz she was restored to li- 
berty, though sternly forbidden ever 
to put her foot on the Spanish terri- 
tory again. 

e queen and Alberoni now shared 
between them the government of Spain. 
The king sometimes boasted and blus- 
tered, but it was only afterwards to 
be the more easy tool of Alberoni and 
Elizabeth. He who was in title the 


first minister, Cardinal del Guidice, did 
nothing without consulting Alberoni 
and Father D’Aubanton, the confessor 
of the king. Spain, suffering enough 
from other causes, had been greatly 
exhausted by the war which thestruggle 
for the Succession had given rise to. 
A most audacious vision, hardening by 
degrees into a purpose, inflamed the 
brain of Alberoni,—not merely to de- 
liver Spain from misrule and misery, 
but to restore to it the lustre and the 
power of which it proudly boasted in 
the days of Charles V. In this he 
might have been in a much larger mea- 
sure successful if he had not been com- 
pelled to satisfy Queen Elizabeth’s as- 
pirations as well as his own. While 
he sought to reorganise and to regene- 
rate Spain, that it might be more and 
more a gigantic political instrument 
in his hand, her views and aimings were 
entirely of a different character. She 
wished to use Spain’s renewed life 
entirely for dynastic purposes. But 
the necessity of harmonising the queen’s 
designs with his own only served the 
more to stimulate and call forth the 
immense resources of Alberoni’s genius: 
and, whatever opinion we may enter- 
tain about his motives, or about the 
wisdom of his foreign policy, we must 
accord ungrudging praise to his efforts 
at reforming the finances, extending 
the commerce, animating, impelling, 
enriching the whole internal being of 
Spain. He did this, as he did every- 
thing, simply as the soldier of fortune, 
and not from any regard to his adopted 
country: but he did it so well, and with 
such fruitful blissful results, that we 
feel inclined to pardon it for being all 
the mere dexterity of the adventurer. 
The death of Louis XIV. in Sep- 
tember 1715, revolutionised the po- 
litical action of Spain as much as that 
of France. A regency became neces- 
sary, and Philip, shaking himself out 
of his sluggishness at the perilous 
whisperings of his Italian wife and 
Italian minister, claimed the right 
thereto. But France had suffered too 
much and too recently through Spain 
to bear such ignominious guardianship, 
even if otherwise it had not been most 
wage offensive to French vanity. 
he Duke of Orleans assumed, with- 
out serious obstacle, the duties of 
Regent, though the King of Spain, 
spurred on by his two evil counsellors, 
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did the utmost that his weak, frivolous, 
indolent nature permitted to injure 
and to calumniate him, and to heap 
hinderances in his way. In 1716 Eli- 
zabeth had a son, Don Carlos. Louis 
XV. was at this time a child of six 
years old, and with the feeblest health. 
From the throne of Spain Elizabeth’s 
offspring was excluded by Philip’s first 
family. But the French throne only 
thereby glittered the more brilliantly 
before her eager and fascinated eyes. 
If that throne were to fail, there were 
still the dukedoms of Parma, of Pla- 
centia, and of Tuscany, in all of which 
the reigning princes were about to die 
without posterity. To snatch one at 
least of so many heritages, it was essen- 
tial to maintain by arms, by diplomacy, 
and, if need were, by viler and more 
vulgar agencies, Spanish influence in 
Italy. On succeeding to Cardinal del 
Giudice as prime minister, Alberoni 
ere freer scope to his audacities. 

hatever he attempted in Italy was 
sure to encounter the opposition of 
Austria. The Emperor Charles VI. 
had other wrongs to avenge besides 
the exclusion of his father, his brother, 
and himself from the Spanish sceptre. 
By ordering, however, the arrest of 
the Grand Inquisitor Molinez, the 
ambassador of Spain in Italy, he af- 
forded Philip V.a pretext for conduct, 
which, however impolitic, might not 
after such provocation have been con- 
sidered unjust. Philip resolved on 
war, though he knew that a formid- 
able alliance had been concluded be- 
tween Holland, France, and England, 
to maintain the treaty of Utrecht in its 
utmost integrity. ‘The irritation of 
Philip would no doubt have soon 
passed away but for the fiery prompt- 
ings of his wife. Alberoni once said, 
“ The queen is a thorough fiend, and, 
if she should find a good general, she 
will scatter trouble throughout the 
whole of Europe. As for her husband, 
he always ends by yielding when he 
has boastingly avowed his determina- 
tion - be master. Heis — — 
two things—a praying-stool, and plea- 
sure of Che wm lout kind.” PWe 
must not therefore charge Alberoni 
himself with encouraging the war. He 
had too shrewd a glance not to see 
the damage which Spain would inevit- 
ably suffer, both in reputation and in 
material interests, from combat with so 
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many powers. When he saw, however, 
that the king’s wounded vanity, and 
the queen’s ardent ambition, were to 
be restrained by no appeals to pru- 
dence, he pressed hostilities with the 
hottest eagerness, in order to avoid 
the risk of disgrace. For this sudden 
change the king was prompt and pro- 
digal in gratitude. He induced the 
pope to confer a cardinal’s hat on Al- 
beroni, who besides was created gran- 
dee of Spain and bishop of Malaga. 
Beneath that cardinal’s hat no peace- 
fal thoughts now dwelt. On the 22nd 
August, 1717, a fleet of twelve ves- 
sels, with nine thousand men on board, 
set sail from Barcelona, and took pos- 
session of Sardinia. Besides being a 
blow and an irfsult to the emperor, the 
aggression filled with alarm and indig- 
nation those governments which had 
guaranteed in form, and wished to 
guard in substance, the Treaty of 
Utrecht. The departure of a second 
fleet from Barcelona, which took its 
station at Cape Solanto, three leagues 
from Palermo, led to the formation of 
the Quadruple Alliance. Offering 
Sardinia in exchange for Sicily to the 
House of Savoy, it promised Tuscan 
and Parma to Don Carlos, Philip’s 
son, while the emperor, to whom was 
allotted Sicily, was to make an absolute 
renunciation of the Spanish crown. 

These terms the haughty Cardinal 
rejected. Troops which had been dis- 
embarked in Sicily he refused to recal. 
Palermo and Messina, the citadel ex- 
cepted, were speedily occupied, and 
the whole island was threatened with 
Spanish domination. But the appear- 
ance of Admiral Byng on the Sicilian 
coast soon changed the aspect of affairs. 
Byng, in passing, sent a copy of his 
instructions to Alberoni, to which the 
latter made no other reply than tear- 
ing it contemptuously in pieces. But 
he who had taken Gibraltar cared 
nothing for a cunning Cardinal’s petty 
spite. Attacking the Spanish fleet off 

ape Passaro, he inflicted on it one of 
those signal and terrible defeats with 
which the English navy had made 
Spain familiar. 

But the Italian adventurer,—the Ita- 
lian soldier of fortune,—has everything 
to gain, and nothing to lose. What he 
gains is his own, what he loses always 
belongs to others. Alberoni was not 
cast down by the battle of Passaro. 
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He rattled the dice again with his ac- 
customed insolence, and seeming reck- 
lessness, and with a prodigality of 
Italian grimace. Two consummate 
qualities of true statesmanship his gi- 
gantic legerdemain undoubtedly had 
—daring and invention. But, over- 
looking, as it could not fail to do, the 
higher moral motives that might array 
themselves against it, it was fruitful 
in disaster from its very excess of 
talent. Alberoni’s scheme to bring 
Charles XII. of Sweden and the Czar 
Peter into alliance with Spain—to 
complicate and harass as much as pos- 
sible the position of Austria on the 
Turkish frontier—to torment, distract, 
and paralyse England by espousing 
the cause of the Pretender ;—this 
scheme revealed a mind at once mas- 
terly and fertile; but it rested too ex- 
clusively on diplomatic achievement, 
and it could not excite those national 
feelings without which rulers even the 
ablest can do so little. The death of 
Sweden’s last great man mocked it at 
its very birth. While seeking lustre 
and succour from the age’s two most 
famous warriors and kings, Aiberoni 
was busy intriguing in the very heart 
of the French court. His instrument 
herein was the Spanish ambassador, 
Prince Cellamare, another Italian sol- 
dier of fortune. A plan was devised, 
by which the Regent Orleans was to be 
arrested, and Philip V. proclaimed the 
guardian of the young king. This con- 
spiracy was discovered and defeated 
by the Cardinal Dubois, himself, like 
Alberoni, of the adventurer species. 
The Regent was too much occupied in 
watching one after another of Law’s 
bubbles bursting to have much time or 
inclination for more serious doings. 
Nevertheless, war was declared by 
France against Spain. To the valour, 
skill, and perseverance of the Marshal 
Duke de Berwick, Philip had been 
chiefly indebted for his throne. And 
now this same Berwick was to act as 
the head of an army against him. In 
the beginning of 1719, Berwick passed 
the Pyrenees with thirty thousand 
troops, and entered into Biscay. Philip 
and the cardinal set out to oppose his 
progress ; but, dreading the superiority 
of the French forces, they did not go 
further than Pampeluna, where they 
had the mortification to learn that 
Fontarabia, Saint Sebastian, and other 
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places, had been taken. Berwick re- 
tired from Biscay, repassed the Pyre- 
nees, traversed them anew in the di- 
rection of Catalonia, took Urgel, and, 
after an unsuccessful attempt on Rosas, 
retreated into the province of Rous- 
sillon. The object of the campaign 
had. evidently been more to insult 
Spain in retaliation for an affront than 
to injure it. Alberoni’s career in Spain, 
alike glorious and inglorious, was now 
hastening to its close. An expedition 
was fitted out at Cadiz, destined, as 
was pretended, for another attack on 
Sicily, but which set sail under the 
orders of the Duke of Ormond for the 
shores of Scotland, to retrieve the des- 
perate fortunes of the Stuarts. The 
fate of the Armada awaited it. A vio- 
lent storm dispersed the ships off Cape 
Finisterre, only two frigates reached 
their destination, and the few troops 
they were able to land were soon com- 
pelled to surrender. At the same time 
an English squadron spread its devas- 
tations all along the coast of Gallicia. 
In Sicily affairs ran into a path quite 
as calamitous. Austrian troops had 
driven the Spaniards from every spot 
but the fortified places. Standing alone 
against Europe, Spain had no alter- 
native but submission to the mercy of 
its foes. Though Alberoni had fore- 
seen this result, he could scarcely have 
anticipated that it would tell so rapidly 
and so disastrously on his own for- 
tunes. Reverses accumulating on re- 
verses, Philip V. became profoundly 
dissatisfied with his minister. The 
allies no sooner perceived this disposi- 
tion than they did their utmost to fo- 
ment it. The enterprising character, 
and the vast views of the Cardinal Al- 
beroni made him alike hated and 
dreaded, and intrigue was woven into 
intrigue to precipitate his fall. The 
Cardinal Dubois, already spoken of, 
bribed Donna Laura, the Queen of 
Spain’s nurse, to inflame the mind of 
her mistress against one to whom she 
owed her high position. Alberoni had 
wounded by his despotic and haughty 
manner the morbidly susceptible pride 
of the Spanish grandees, and he had 
increased the offence by being a fo- 
reigner, and a man of consummate 
capacity. It is said that on one occa- 
sion the Duke D’Escalon was so irri- 
tated at the arrogance of Alberoni as 
to strike him with his stick in the pre- 
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sence of the king, who was confined to 
bed by sickness. 

The queen having determined to 
abandon the cardinal, he, without the 
slightest foreboding of the peril and 
disgrace awaiting him, received on the 
5th December, 1719, the order to quit 
Madrid in the space of a week, and 
the Spanish territory in three weeks. 
He had touching proof that, even in 
the chilling, withering atmosphere of 
courts, the heart of man can still re- 
main fresh and warm. Many of the 
nobles who had kept disdainfully aloof 
from him during his prosperity, came 
to salute him with marks of respect 
his departure. He had got as far on 
his journey as Lerida, when an officer 
overtook him to examine his papers, 
some of which he seized. Besides im- 
mense riches, he had carried away with 
him the will of Charles II. appointing 
Philip V. heir of the Spanish throne. 
He expected, by the possession of this 
document, to gain the protection of 
the emperor. When his papers were 
searched he would not surrender this 
particular one till violence was used. 
Near Barcelona he was plundered by 
banditti, and with some difficulty he 
reached Gerona on foot and disguised. 
Traversing the south of France and 
embarking at Antibes, he landed at 
Sestri de Levante with the intention 
of journeying to Rome. But an order 
of Clement XI. forbade his entrance 
into the papal territory. The king of 
Spain and the pope conspiring to 
harass and annoy him by many petty 
persecutions, he retired for a season 
from the world into the depths of the 
Apennines. To most malignant repre- 
sentations at the court of Spain of his 
conduct as minister, he replied in an 
able vindication, in which his former 
master and mistress were not too 
gently treated. This defence was more- 
over indirectly a protest against a 
threat which had been made of de- 
grading him from the dignity of cardi- 
nal. At the death of Clement XI. on 
the 13th March, 1721, he came forth 
from his retreat to take his place in 
the conclave at the election of a new 
pope, Innocent XIIL The court of 
Spain was not yet appeased, and some 
frivolous accusations were directed 
against Alberoni, which led to his re- 
clusion, for a short time, into a monas- 
tery belonging to the Jesuits. Inno- 
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cent XIII. survived Clement XI. only 
three years. During this period Al- 
beroni had gained new friends, while 
the bitterness of his foes had somewhat 
abated. He was proposed among 
others as successor to Innocent XIII. 
and received ten votes in the conclave. 
On this occasion the walls of Rome 
were covered with some doggerel 
verses in Italian, which may thus be 
translated: Heaven demands Orsini ; 
the People Corsini; the Ladies Ottoboni ; 
the Devil Alberoni. The cardinal Or- 
sini became pope under the name of 
Benedict XIII. Alberoni fell into 
disfavour with the new pope, perhaps 
because he had been a competitor with 
him for his high office, but it was 
stated that it was because he had re- 
fused to obey an order given by Bene- 
dict for the introduction of periwigs. 
He retired to his estate of Castel- 
Romano, and did not return to Rome 
till the death of Benedict, on the 21st 
February, 1730. 

Clement XII. who succeeded Bene- 
dict XIII. entrusted to Alberoni vari- 
ous employments. In 1734 he ap- 
pointed him legate of Ravenna. Here 
he displayed an activity unimpaired by 
years. He constructed canals, founded 
charitable institutions, reformed the 
police, and interdicted to the banditti 
the asylum of the churches. But, as 
he had not work enough in doing good, 
he set about doing a little mischief, by 
getting up a quarrel with the little 
republic of San Marino. This republic 
had imprisoned some criminals and 
disreputable persons whom the car- 
dinal was disposed to protect. To his 
demand that they should be set free, 
the republic, appealing alike to justice 
and to its laws, gave an emphatic re- 
fusal. Breathing vengeance, he ob- 
tained from the Court of Rome the 
right of reprisals. He arrested some 
inoffensive citizens of San Marino, 
blockaded the republic, and tried to 
reduce it by famine. At the same 
time, he addressed to the pope lying 
accusations against it, representing it 
as another Geneva, the enemy of God, 
and of his saints. Finding that the 
ope would not take up the matter so 
heartily as he wished, he bribed some 
inhabitants of San Marino to petition, 
in the name of their fellow-citizens, 
for the incorporation of the republic 
with the states —— Church. The 
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bull of incorporation was accordingly 
prepared, and its execution entrusted 
to Alberoni, who, on the 24th October, 
1739, entered the city of San Marino 
at the head of seven or cight hundred 
soldiers. The citizens were convoked 
in the church of the saint who had 
founded and given its name to the re- 
public, and invited to swear fidelity 
to the holy see. Only two of the citi- 
zens consented; the rest, emboldened 
by Captain Grangi, Joseph Onafri, and 
Giralde Gazi, made the most energetic 
protestations. On leaving the church, 
the cardinal could not repress his fury. 
He ordered some of the citizens to be 
imprisoned, and threatened the city 
with pillage. The more prudent of 
the inhabitants remained to deliberate 
in the church; and it appeared to 
them that in yielding conditionally to 
force they might still substantially 
guard their rights from injury. The 
resolution which they came to, in ac- 
cordance with this persuasion, served 
as a pretext to Alberoni for still severer 
measures against the republic. The 
citizens carried their wrongs to the 
feet of the sovereign pontiff. Clement 
XII. stated that what the cardinal had 
done was contrary to his own inten- 
tions, and that he did not aspire to be 
the master, but the protector of San 
Marino. To dissipate all alarms and 
suspicions, the pope restored to San 
Marino the form of government which 
it had so long possessed. 

Probably to prevent a repetition of 
quarrels and oppressions so little in 
harmony with his own character, Be- 
nedict XII. who succeeded Clement 
XII. in 1740, transferred Alberoni to 
the legation of Bologna. On compar- 
ing his grand doings as minister of 
Spain with his squabbles at San Marino, 
Benedict said, “* Alberoni resembles a 
gourmand, who, after having dined 
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well, should feel a strong desire for a 


little bit of brown bread.” In 1743 
the cardinal retired altogether from 
public affairs, and took up his abode 
in Placentia, where he died, on the 
16th June, 1752. 

Alberoni had retained to extreme old 
age his health, his faculties, and his 
gaiety. His conversation was distin- 
guished by liveliness and wit, and was 
carried on in Italian, in French, in 
Spanish, according to the affairs treated 
of or the persons with whom he came 
into contact. Some maxims of Tacitus 
were usually quoted by him in their 
Latin pith to confirm his assertions. 
The campaigns in which he had been 
the companion of Vendéme, his own 
ministry in Spain, and current events, 
were the usual topics of his discourse, 
in which he was exceedingly impatient 
of contradiction. 

Alberoni built a seminary at Pla- 
centia, which he endowed with property 
valued at six hundred thousand ducats. 
The rest of his fortune he left to his 
nephew. 

As the life of a great minister, and 
of a man richly and variously gifted, 
that of Alberoni deserves to be written 
more fully and elaborately than we 
have now done. We do not pretend to 
have attempted or achieved more than 
to present, in a somewhat compressed 
shape, the best recent account acces- 
sible to us; and in all similar endea- 
vours we feel that it is wisest simply 
to translate the narrative, where the 
narrative is good. The reforms ac- 
complished by Cardinal Alberoni in 
the commerce and domestic policy of 
Spain have the highest interest, and 
are treated of in papers from his own 
hand, some of which have not till 
lately been published. 


Francis HARWELL. 






AT DEO (DEVI) DHOORA, NEAR 
UPPER INDIA. - 


By WittiaAmM Jory Henwoop, F.R.S. F.G.S. sometime Chief Mineral 
Surveyor, H.E.I.C. North-West Provinces. 


THE following paper was read at Truro, on the 16th November, at the annual 
meeting of the Royal Institution of Cornwall. It gives an interesting account of 
objects analogous to those which at home are relics of unknown antiquity, and some of 


which at least have continued to be used for religious purposes even to our own times. 
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near Almorah, in Upper India. 19 


As a geologist, the author was well-qualified to decide upon such of these monuments 
the form of which had not been determined by the natural disintegration of the rock. 


ALTHOUGH much has been written 
on the ancient Druidical worship, it is 
for the most part of a conjectural cha- 
racter. Rock-basons, cromlechs, erect 
single stones, and logan rocks are all 
supposed to have been used in it. Liv- 
ing amongst objects which have at- 
tracted so much attention from anti- 
quaries, it cannot but interest us to 
know there is a district, though a dis- 
tant one, in which some, at least, of 
them are still employed. Whether the 
rock-basons now observed in the coarse- 
grained granite of Dartmoor, of Corn- 
wall, and of Scilly owe their origin to 
artificial means or to natural causes, 
there can be no doubt but their pre- 
sent forms and conditions are mainly, 
if not altogether, due to the disintegra- 
tion of their sides by atmospheric in- 
fluences. To these we also owe the 
peculiar figures of our logan stones, 
the strange outlines of our wildest 
rocks, and the present condition of 
many cromlechs. 

The granitic mountain of Deo (or 
Devi) Dhoora is about eighteen miles 
south-east of Almorah, the capital of 
Kumaon: and rises to about 6,800 fect 
above the sea. It is much visited by 
Hindoo devotees, as the temples and 
objects of Pagan worship on its sum- 
mit are considered of peculiar sanctity. 
Both before and behind an inclosure 
which contains the principal temples, 
facing opposite ways, as well as in front 
of a smaller place of worship about a 
furlong south-east of them, are large 
granite rocks affording tolerably level 
surfaces of several fect square, respec- 
tively about four fect, two fect and a 
half, and a foot above the ground. 
Each of these rocks exhibits a group of 
five basons. They are generally about 
six or eight inches in diameter and 
perhaps a foot in depth; their brims 
are tolerably sharply cut, their sides 
are perfectly smooth, no trace of dis- 
integration appears in either of them, 
and they are evidently of artificial 
origin. No symmetrical arrangement 
appears to prevail in their positions, 
and they are at irregular distances 
apart. ‘The priests of the temples, as 
well as my native attendants, professed 
entire ignorance of any object for 
which these rock-basons were used ; 


and on the subject of their religious 
rites generally i found none of them 
communicative. There are remains of 
several small granite-built shrines, each 
still containing a fragment of an idol 
sculptured out of slate-rock, as well as 
a stone of about ten tons weight, ob- 
viously once a logan-rock, intentionally 
overthrown, on the same surface in 
which the rock-basons occur in front 
of the principal temple; and at least 
four other similar large stones, which 
equally bear traces of having been pur- 
posely upset, crown wild picturesque 
granite cairns in the neighbourhood. 
The small south-eastern place of 
worship is not more than twelve or 
fourteen feet long by perhaps eight in 
width and height, and in construction 
differs but little from the ordinary 
houses of the natives. It is divided 
within by railings into two unequal 
parts, of which the larger is for the 
priests, and the smaller for the wor- 
shippers ; a closed cell was observed 
in one side, and a quantity of ashes on 
the floor of the former ; the latter was 
empty. In front of this edifice were 
two small cromlechs of slate; the larger 
is an oblong square, about five feet in 
length and two feet and a half in width, 
is supported at a height of rather less 
than three feet, horizontally, on six 
six stones; the smaller is triangular, 
and is perhaps two feet and a half 
wide; but instead of being flat it is 
supported at an angle of about thirty 
degrees from the horizon, in such a 
manner that one corner is the lowest 
‘ode and one edge—the highest—is 
evel; the props, being applied to the 
inclined sides only, shelter the interior 
for about two-thirds of its cireum- 
ference, but leave the rest open. The 
tlat-topped cromlechs are’ used indif- 
ferently as altars or as seats; for I 
have observed rice and flowers as of- 
ferings, often laid on them; and just 
as frequently I have seen the natives 
sitting and resting their burdens on 
them; the inclined ones are employed 
only as receptacles for small rudely- 
made iron lamps, which are always 
lighted when religious rites are being so- 
lemnized. Ihave seen many suchlamps 
sheltered by inclined stones, some- 
times at considerable distances from 
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temples, as at Lohba, and frequently 
the coverings were not more than a 
foot square; the lamps, though extin- 
guished, mostly still contained oil. 
Level-topped cromlechs are fi ps veo ly 
found alone; but Ido not recollect an 
instance, amongst the scores I have 
seen, of an inclined one without a flat 
one in its neighbourhood. 

In an open grassy spot surrounded 
by deodars I saw a flat slate crom- 
lech of considerable size, and three 
sculptured stones of granite in front 
of a temple at Dhoora Devi. I saw, 
however, no such stones at Deo 
Dhoora; although an isolated granite 
rock of perhaps twelve or fourteen feet 
high and six feet in diameter, on an 
elevated part of the mountain about a 
mile from the temples, is an object of 
worship. Before the temples of Jagesur 
and Deo Dhoora, in front of the temple 
and cromlech at Dhoora Devi, near 
the cromlechs and peepul trees of 
Gunnai and Burrulgaon, and within a 
few steps of the cromlechs near Lohba, 
two long iron chains suspend an iron 
plate from a high wooden frame, thus 
making a swing very like that used for 
the amusement of children in this 
country, only of much larger size. I 
have seen it swung very frequently, 
and I have been told by many persons 
that it has some connexion with the 
Native worship, though no one either 
could or was willing to inform me its 
precise object.* 

When this district was overrun by 
Mahomedan conquerors, many of the 
Hindoo temples were destroyed, and 
most of their idols were broken: the 
sacred edifices are therefore now fre- 
quently made of wood, and fragments 
only of the images are found. One 
of these wooden buildings has been 
erected within the holy precincts at 
Deo Dhoora, which are, however, still 
strewed with the richly cut stones 
of the ancient temple. One ancient 
place of native worship there the most 
ruthless destroyer would find it difficult 
to mutilate. Two masses of granite, 
of more than fifty feet square each— 
portions of a romantic cairn—rise from 
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the verge of a cliff; touching above, 
they are separate downward, and thus 
form a stupendous natural portal. 
With admirable adaptation a flight of 
some twenty or more rough steps has 
been laid, thus forming a frowning 
doorway to a small natural cavern 
within the cairn. Lighted only through 
the entrance and through crevices in 
the roof, the straitened dimensions of 
the temple disappoint the expectations 
raised by its Cyclopean porch. The 
mutilated idol —a representation of 
some incarnation of the Hindoo deity 
—carved in slate, about three feet 
high, is a loathsome semi-human figure, 
with the legs folded beneath ; and on 
a low stone table before it rice and flow- 
ers were offered. It was not without 
horror and disgust that on entering the 
temple I found myself stepping in the 
blood of a victim, which spattered the 
sides and formed a pool on the floor ; 
it had been sacrificed by one of my 
native attendants but a few minutes 
previously. ‘The blood alone is offered 
to the idol, the priest and the wor- 
shipper dividing the flesh of the goat, 
which is beheaded by a single stroke 
of the heavy curved Nepalese knife. 

It is in vain for me to hope tbat I 
can give an idea of the rich wild scenery 
of the cairn, which forms the roof of 
this singular temple ; enormous blocks 
of granite, of most picturesque forms, 
are piled in the strangest confusion ; 
and flowering pear-trees, magnificent 
blossoming walnuts, noble gnarled oaks, 
and patriarchal deodars, spring from 
the crevices. 

From the rocky plateau in front, the 
view is perhaps of unequalled variet 
and beauty ; over mountains and hills 
in almost endless succession, sometimes 
rich with fields of weaving wheat, 
fringed with woods, and varied by 
cottages and hamlets, and spotted with 
patches of deodars marking the sites 
of temples ; the whole intertwined with 
torrents threading their way to rivers 
in the plains; until indistinct from 
distance alone, it is bounded at last by 
glaciers and snows—the highest ranges 
of the Himalaya. 








* Even to the present day numerous small rags may be found fluttering on the shrubs 
near Madron Well in the early part of May; votive offerings from parents who still 


bathe their weakly children in the spring. 


In many passes of the sub-Himalayan 


range there are trees on which hundreds of similar tokens are displayed, with what 
object I have not learnt. 
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THE VISION OF PIERS PLOUGHMAN. 


The Vision and Creed of Piers Ploughman.- Edited, from a contemporary Manu- 
script, with a Historical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by Thomas Wright, 
M.A. F.S.A. &c. Second Edition, 1856. Two vols. 12mo. 


THE Vision and Creed of Piers 
Ploughman are poems written by dis- 
tinct authors, at the interval of some- 
what more than thirty years; but they 
are similar in their character and in 
their object, which was to satirise the 
vices of the times, and especially those 
of the religious orders. The date of 
the composition of the Vision is nearly 
determined by several contemporary 
allusions which it contains. Mr. Wright 
assigns it to the year 1362. The Creed 
is of the latter part of the reign of 
Richard the Second, and very probably 
by the same writer as the remark- 
able alliterative poem upon the depo- 
sition of that monarch, which has been 
edited by Mr. Wright for the Camden 
Society. The name of the author is 
entirely unknown; nor is that of the 
author of the Vision satisfactorily as- 
certained. It has been generally ac- 
cepted that he was a monk of Malvern, 
and tradition has handed down the 
name of Robert Longland, said to have 
been a native of Cleobury Mortimer 
in Shropshire, and a scholar of Oxford. 
In a copy of the work in Trinity col- 
lege, Dublin, is a somewhat different 
statement, which to the same surname 
attaches the Christian name of William, 
as that of the satirist :— 


Memorandum, quod Stacy de Rokayle, 
pater Willielmi de Langlond, qui Stacius 
fuit generosus et morabatur in Schiptone 
under Whicwode, tenens domini Le Spen- 
ser in comitatu Oxon. qui predictus Wil- 
lielmus fecit librum qui vocatur Perys 
Ploughman. 


Mr. Wright remarks that 

The poem was given to the world under 
a name which could not fail to draw the 
attention of the people. Amid the oppres- 
sive injustice of the great and the vices of 
their idle retainers, the corruptions of the 
clergy, and the dishonesty which too fre- 
quently characterised the dealings of the 
merchants and traders, the simple unso- 
phisticated heart of the ploughman is held 
forth as the dwelling of virtue and truth. 
It was the ploughman, and not the pope 
with his proud hierarchy, who represented 
on earth the Saviour who had descended 
into this world as the son of the carpenter, 


who had lived a life of humility, who had 
wandered on foot or ridden on an ass. 
‘‘ While God wandered on earth,’’ says 
one of the political songs of the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, ‘‘ what was the 
reason that he would not ride?” The 
answer expresses the whole force of the 
popular sentiment of the age: “ because 
he would not have a retinue of greedy 
attendants by his side, in the shape of 
grooms and servants, to insult and oppress 
the peasantry.”’ 

At the period when this poem was first 
published, England, in common with the 
rest of Europe, had been struck with a 
succession of calamities. Little more than 
twelve years had passed since a terrible 
pestilence had swept away perhaps not less 
than one-half of the population. The 
lower classes, ill fed and neglected, pe- 
tished by thousands, while the higher 
ranks—the proud and pampered nobility 
—escaped; ‘‘he who was ill nourished 
with unsubstantial food,’’ says a contem- 
porary writer, “ fell before the slightest 
breath of the destroyer ; to the poor death 
was welcome, for life is to them more cruel 
than death. But death respected princes, 
nobles, knights, judges, gentlemen; of 
these few die, because their life is full of 
enjoyment.’’ It was the general belief that 
this fearful visitation had been sent by God 
asa punishment for the sins which had 
more particularly characterised the higher 
orders of society ; yet, instead of profiting 
by the warning, they became, during the 
years which followed, prouder, more cruel 
and oppressive, and more licentious than 
before. Another pestilence came, which 
visited the classes that had before escaped, 
and at the same time a tempest, such as 
had seldom been witnessed, seemed to 
announce the vengeance of heaven. The 
streets and roads were filled with zealots 
who preached and prophesied of other mis- 
fortunes, to people who had scarcely re- 
covered from the terror of those which 
were past. At this moment the satirist 
stepped forth, and laid open with un- 
sparing knife the sins and corruptions 
which provoked them. 

Similar sentiments had previously 
found expression in shorter poems or 
ballads, in the Latin verses of the 
school of Walter Map, and in others, 
both in Latin and English, particular] 
one on the Evil Times of Edward iL 
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which Mr. Wright edited in his collec- 
tion of Political Songs. But the famous 
Roman de la Rose had now brought a 
new mode of composition into fashion. 
This depended on a machinery of alle- 
gory, under the veil of which the author 
was enabled to make his attacks less 
directly. The condition of society is 
revealed to the writer of Piers Plough- 
man in a dream; and, as in dreams, 
the story is not very connected. The 
Vision is in fact a succession of dreams, 
seen by the poet whilst asleep on the 
Malvern hills. In his opening passages, 
the people of the world appear before 
him as a vast multitude “ working and 
wandering” in a fair meadow ; on one 
side standsthe tower of Truth, elevated 
on a mountain, the right aim of man’s 
pilgrimage; while on the other side is 
the dungeon of Care, the dwelling-place 
of Wrong. A variety of allegorical cha- 
racters are in succession introduced, 
among whom is the Lady Meed, the 
personification of that unworthy object 
to which so large a portion of mankind 
directs its aim, the origin of most of 
the corruptions and evil deeds in the 
world,—not the just remuneration of 


Thanne leep Liere forth, and seide, 
“Lo! here a chartre 
That Gile with hise grete othes 
gaf hem togidere,’’ 
And preide Cyvylle to see 
and Symonye to rede it. 
Thanne Symonye and Cyvylle 
stonden forth bothe, 
And unfoldeth the feffement 
that Fals hath y-naked, 
And thus bigynnen thise gomes 
to greden ful heighe : 
Sciant presentes et fuluri, etc. 
Witeth and witnesseth 
that wonieth upon this erthe 
That Mede is y-maried 
moore for hire goodes 
Than for any vertue or fairnesse 
or any free kynde. 
Falsnesse is fayn of hire, 
for he woot hire riche ; 
And Favel with his fikel speche 
feffeth by this chartre 
To be princes in pride 
and poverte to despise, 
To bakbite and to bosten 
and bere fals witnesse, 
To scorne and to scolde, 
and sclaundre to make, 
Unbuxome and bolde 
to breke the ten hestes. 
And the erldom of Envye 
and Wrathe togideres, 
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our actions in a future state, but the 
reward which is sought by those who 
set all their hopes on the present. To 
this lady all pay their court, and, by 
the intermediation of Cyvyle, or the 
Law, she is betrothed in marriage to 
Falseness. “Al the rich retenaunce 
that regneth with the false were boden 
to the bridale :”"— 


As of knyghtes and of clerkes 
and oother commune peple, 
As sisours and somonours, 
sherreves and hire clerkes, 
Bedelles and baillifs, 
and brocours of chaffare, 
Forgoers and vitaillers, 
and advokettes of the Arches, 
I kan noght rekene the route 
that ran aboute Mede. 


Favel, or Flattery, was the foremost 
to fetch the bride out of her bower, 
and as the broker, or match-maker, 
he brought her to be joined with Fals, 
or Falseness ; and when Symonye and 
Cyvylle perceived what the parties 
wanted, they assented, “ for silver,” to 
promote their wishes. The description 
of the marriage settlement is a passage 
very characteristic of the writer— 


Then leapt Liar forth, and said, 
“Lo! here is a charter 
That Guile with his great oaths 
gave them together ;” 
And prayed Civil to overlook, 
and Simony to read it. 
Then Simony and Civil 
both stand forth, 
And unfold the feoffment 
that False had made, 
And thus begin these fellows 
to read, out full loudly : 
Sciant presentes et fuluri, &c. 
Wit ye and witness ye 
that dwell upon this earth, 
That Meed is married 
more for her fortune 
Than for any virtue or beauty, 
or any gifts of nature. 
Falseness is fond of her, 
for he knows she is rich; 
And Flattery with his fickle speech 
enfeoffeth [them] by this charter 
To be princes in pride, 
and poverty to despise, 
To backbite and to boast, 
and to bear false witness, 
To scorn and to scold, 
and slander to make, 
Disobedient and bold 
to break the ten commandments. 
Aud the earldoms of Envy 
and Wrath together, 
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With the chastilet of Cheste 

and Chaterynge out of reson. 
The countee of Coveitise, 

and alle the costes aboute, 
That is, Usure and Avarice, 

al I hem graunte, 

In bargaynes and in brocages, 
with al the burghe of Thefte, 
And al the lordshipe of Leccherie 

in lengthe and in brede, 
As in werkes and in wordes, 
and in waitynges with eighes, 
And in wedes and in wisshynges, 
and with ydel thoughtes, 
There as wil wolde 
and werkmanshipe fayleth. 
Glotonye he gaf hem ek, 
and grete othes togidere, 
And al day to drynken 
at diverse tavernes, 
And there to jangle and jape 
and jugge hir even cristen; 
And in fastynge dayes to frete 
er ful tyme were, 
And thanne to sitten and soupen 
til sleep hem assaille, 
And breden as burghe swyne 
and bedden hem esily, 
Til sleuthe and sleep 
sliken hire sydes, 
And thanne wanhope to awaken hem so 
with no wil to amende, 
For he leveth be* lost, 
this is hir laste ende. 
And thei to have and to holde, 
and hire heires after, 
A dwellynge with the devel, 
and dampned be for evere, 
With alle the appurtinaunces of purgatorie 
into the pyne of helle. 
Yeldynge for this thyng, 
at one dayes tyme, 
Hire soules to Sathan, 
to suffre with hym peynes, 
And with hym to wonye with wo 
while God is in hevene. 
In witnesse of which thyng, 
Wrong was the firste, 
And Piers the pardoner 
of Paulynes doctrine, 
Bette the bedel 
of Bokyngham shire, 
Reynald the reve 
of Rutland sokene, 
Munde the millere, - 
and many mo othere. 
In the date of the devel 
this dede I ensele, 
By sighte of sire Symonie 
and Cyvyles leeve.t 


Another striking passage of the 
Vision is the following description of 


* For be we propose to read hem. 


With the little castle of Strife 
and Chattering beyond reason, 
The county of Covetousness, 
and all the borders about, 
That is, Usury and Avarice, 
all I to them grant 
In bargains and in brokages, 
with all the borough of Theft, 
And all the lordship of Lechery, 
in length and in breadth, 
As in works and in words, 
and in watchings with eyes, 
And in pledges and in wishings, 
and with idle thoughts, 
Just as will would, 
and workmanship faileth. 
Gluttony he gave them also 
and great oaths together, 
And all day to drink 
at various taverns, 
And there to jangle and jape 
and judge their fellow-christians, 
And on fast-days to eat 
before the right time arrive, 
And then to sit and sup 
till sleep overcome them, 
And breathe as town swine, 
and lie easily in bed, 
Till sloth and sleep 
make sleek their sides, 
And then despair to awaken them so 
with no will to amend, 
For he believeth them lost, 
this is their last end. 
And they to have and to hold, 
and their heirs after, 
A dwelling with the devil, 
and damned be for ever, 
With all the appurtenances of purgatory, 
into the pain of hell. 
Yielding for this thing, 
at one day’s term, 
Their souls to Satan, 
to suffer with him pains, 
And with him to dwell in woe 
as long as God is in heaven. 
In witness of which thing, 
Wrong was the first, 
And Piers the pardoner 
of Paulyn’s doctrine, 
Bette the beadel 
of Buckinghamshire, 
Reynald the reeve 
of Rutland soke, 
Munde the miller, 
and many others more. 
In the date of the devil 
this deed I seal, 
By the oversight of sir Symonie 
and Civil-Law’s approval. 


Piers, or Perkin, and his fellow-la- 
bourers working at plough. 





+ We read leere instead of leeve, 
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Now is Perkyn and hise pilgrimes 
to the plow faren, 
To erie his half acre 
holpen hym manye. 
Dikeres and delveres 
digged up the balkes; 
Therwith was Perkyn a-payed, 
and preised hem faste. 
Othere werkmen ther were 
that wroghten ful yerne ; 
Ech man in his manere 
made hymself to doone, 
And somme to plese Perkyn 
piked up the wedes. 
At heigh prime Piers 
leet the plowgh stonde, 
To over-sen hem hymself, 
and who so best wroghte 
He sholde be kind therafter 
whan hervest tyme come. 
And thanne seten somme 
and songen atte nale, 
And holpen ere this half-acre 
with How trolly holly ! 
‘* Now, by the peril of my soule!’’ quod 
al in pure tene, [Piers, 
‘* But ye arise the rather 
and rape yow to werche, 
Shal no greyn that groweth 
glad yow at nede, 
And though ye deye for doel 
the devei have that reccheth.”’ 
Tho were faitours a-fered, 
and feyned hem blynde, 
Somme leide hir legges a-liry, 
as swiche losels konneth, 
And made hir mone to Piers, 
and preide hym of grace, 
“ For we have no lymmes to laboure with, 
Lord y-graced be the! 
Ac we preie for yow, Piers, 
and for your plowgh bothe, 
That God of his grace 
youre greyn multiplie, 
And yelde yow for your almesse 
that ye gyve us here: 
For we may noght swynke ne swete, 
swich siknesse us eyleth.” 


The sixth and seventh sections of 


the poem are especially remarkable. 


Piers has consented to bear a party of 


pilgrims company, in order to be their 
guide in search of Truth. Whilst he is 
preparing for the journey, all the other 
pilgrims who have strength and skill 
are employed on some useful works, 
except the Knight, who undertakes, 
for the support which he is to derive 
from the ploughman’s labours, to watch 
and protect him against plunderers and 
foreign enemies. The peace of the la- 
bourers is first disturbed by Waster, 
who refuses to perform the conditions 
3 


Now are Perkin and his pilgrims 
to the plough gone; 
To plough his half-acre 
many helped him. 
Ditchers and delvers 
dug up the balks; 
Therewith was Perkin satisfied, 
and heartily praised them. 
Other workmen there were 
that wrought full earnestly, 
Each man in his own way 
made himself busy, 
And some to please Perkin 
picked up the weeds. 
At high prime Piers 
let the plough stand, 
To overlook them himself, 
and whoever worked best, 
He would be kind accordingly 
when harvest time came. 
And then sat. some, 
and sung at the ale, 
And helped to plough this half-acre 
with How trolly lolly ! 
“ Now, by the peril of my soul!’’ quoth 
all in pure anger, [Piers, 
‘© Unless you rise soon 
and hasten to work, 
No grain that groweth 
shall glad you at need, ~ 
And though you die for grief, 
the devil have him that careth.’’ 
Then were the idlers alarmed, 
and feigned themselves blind, 
Some laid their legs awry, 
as such rascals know how, 
And made their moan to Piers, 
and prayed him to excuse them, 
‘*¢ For we have no limbs to labour with, 
the Lord be thanked ! 
So we pray for you, Piers, 
and for your plough too, 
That God of his grace 
may multiply your corn, 
And may reward you for your alms 
that you give us here, 
For we cannot labour nor sweat, 
such sickness aileth us.” 


by which the others are bound: the 


aid of the Knight being insufficient 
against this turbulent gentleman, the 
Ploughman is obliged to send for Hun- 
ger, who effectually humbles him. This 
section of the poem is a continued al- 
lusion to the eflects of the great famine 
and pestilence which had recently 
afflicted the country, and a satire 
upon the luxurious and extravagant 
life of our forefathers in the fourteenth 
century. 

In the next section, Truth, hearing 
of the intention of Piers the Plough- 
man to leave his labours in order to 
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serve as a guide to the pilgrims in their 
journey, sends him a message, exhort- 
ing him to remain at home and con- 
tinue his industry, and giving him a 
pardon a pena et culpa, which was to 
embrace all those who aided him ho- 
nestly by their labour, and who should 
carry on their various occupations in 
purity of heart. The author here takes 
occasion to sneer at the papal pardons ; 
a priest questions the legitimacy of 


Ac under his secret seel 
Truthe sente hem a lettre 
That thei sholde buggen boldely 
that hem best liked, 
And sithenes selle it ayein, 
and save the wynnyng, 
And amende meson-dieux thermyd, 
and mys-eise folk help, 
And wikkede weyes 
wightly amende, 
And do boote to brugges 
that to-broke were, 
Marien maydenes, 
or maken hem nonnes, 
Povere peple and prisons 
fynden hem hir foode, 
And sett scolers to scole, 
or to som othere craftes ; 
Releve religion, 
and renten hem bettre. 


The last instruction appears more 
favourable than the rest to what are 
regarded as the ecclesiastical orders. 
It probably alludes to the members of 
the poorer monasteries, who were con- 
sidered objects of charity. Indeed, it 
was not so much the monks as the 


friars who, by their great worldly PP 


perity, and interference with all the 
affairs of the secular community, gave 
offence at this latter period of our me- 
dizval history. 

This portion of the poem terminates 
with the conclusion that Do-well (or 
well-doing) surpassed indulgences, 
biennals and triennals, and_ bishops’ 
letters ; the author expressing his be- 
lief that Do-well at the day of doom 
would be “digneliche underfongen” 
(deservedly accepted), and found to 
excel all the pardon of St. Peter's 
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that possessed by Piers, and the alter- 
cation between them becomes so loud 
that the dreamer awakes. ‘The cata- 
logue ‘of charitable and laudable acts 
which are recommended in this passage 
is remarkable. ‘There was no need, in 
the writer's opinion, for more monas- 
teries or friaries, but public works of 
another character are advocated, to 
which the gains made in honourable 
commerce might be devoted. 


And under his private seal 
Truth sent them a letter 
That they should buy boldly 
that they liked best, 
And afterwards sell it again, 
and lay by the profit, 
And improve hospitals therewith, 
and help diseased people, 
And mend bad roads 
in a workmanlike manner, 
And repair bridges 
that were broken down, 
Give marriage portions to maids, 
or provide for them in nunneries, 
To poor people and prisoners 
supply them their food, 
And set scholars to school, 
or to some trade or other; 
Relieve the religious, 
and afford them better income. 


church : and he proceeds to warn the 
rich men of the earth, masters, mayors, 
and judges, who were esteemed for 
wise men, that at the dreadful doom, 
when the dead shall rise, and come all 
before Christ to render their accounts, 
the doom will rehearse how they had 
led their life here, and kept the laws 
of Christ, and how they had acted day 
by day; when a poke-ful of pardon, 
or provincials’ Ictters, the fraternity of 
all the four orders, and double-iold 
indulgences, would not be found of 
more value than a magpie’s foot. 
Such are the earnest and_plain- 
spoken sentiments of this zealous 
satirist, who wrote some years before 
the preaching of Wyclif, and probably 
paved the way for the popular ac- 
ceptance which welcomed the preach- 
ing of that reformer and his emissaries.* 


* In the later poem, the Creed of Piers Ploughman, Wyclif is mentioned by name, 
and the ill-treatment he had received of the friars. 


Wytnes on Wyelif, * 
that warned hem with trewthe, 
For he in goodnesse of gost 
graythliche hem warned 
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Witness one Wyclif, 
that warned them with truth, 
For he in goodness of spirit 
earnestly warned them 
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We shall now turn to the second 
oem, the Creed of Piers Ploughman, 
in which the four orders of Friars are 
all successively satirised. In this poem 
Piers Ploughman is represented as on 
his travels in search of some one who 
would teach him the true Creed. He 
makes inquiry, in turn, of each of the 
four orders; but the reply in every 
case is to abuse and detract from their 


For we buldeth a burwgh, 
a brod and a large, 

A chirch and a chapitle, 
with chaumbers a-lofte ; 

With wide wyndowes y-wrought, 
and walles wel heye, 

That mote ben portreid and paint, 
and pulched ful clene, 

With gay glitering glas 
glowyng as the sunne. 

And mightestou amenden us 
with moneye of thyn owen, 

Thou shouldest knely bifore Christ 
in compas of gold, 

In the wyde window west-ward 
wel neigh in the myddel, 

And saint Fraunceis hymselfe 
shal folden the in his cope 

And present the to the Trinité, 
and praye for thy synnes. 

Thy name shal noblich ben wryten 
and wrought for the nones, 

And in remembrance of the 
y-rad there for evere. 


It is remarkable how entirely this 
passage, and the longer one which we 
shall proceed to extract, are confirmed 
by the register-book of the house of 
the Grey Friars of London, which is 
still preserved in the British Museum. 
It describes their magnificent church, 
the nave of which was built at the cost 
of Henry le Waleys, mayor of London; 
their chapter-house, built by Walter 
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rivals, and to cajole him to gratify their 
excessive covetousness. The friars are 
represented as having vastly declined 
from their original rules of ascetism 
and self-denial. They are habitually 
indulgent in eating and drinking, and 
especially attentive to comfort in dress. 
The descriptions given of their sump- 
tuous houses are particularly curious. 
The Minorite, or Seanchane boasts 


For we build a mansion, 
both broad and large, 

A church and a chapter-house, 
with chambers aloft ; 

With wide windows well formed 
and lofty walls, 

That must be pictured and painted 
and polished very finely, 

With gay glittering glass 
glowing as the sun. 

And if you would improve us 
with some of your money, 

You should be represented kneeling before 
in a circle of gold, (Christ 

In the great west window 
almost in the centre, 

And saint Francis himself 
shall fold thee in his cope, 

And present thee to the Trinity, 
and pray for thy sins. 

Thy name shall nobly be written 
and worked for the purpose, 

And in remembrance of thee 
read there for ever. 


le Potter, another citizen and alder- 
man; their dormitory, built by sir 
Gregory de Rokesley, mayor from 1275 
to 1282; their refectory, by Bartholo- 
mew de Castro, another citizen; their 
infirmary, towards which Peter de He- 
lyland gave 100/.; and full particulars 
are recorded of the various benefac- 


tions which had contributed to glaze 
the storied windows.* 








To wayven her wikednesse 
and werkes of synne, 

Whou sone this sorimen 
seweden hys soule, 

And overal lolled hym 
with heritikes werkes : 

And so of the blissyng of God 
thei bereth little mede. 


To put away their wickedness 
and works of sin, 

How soon these sorry men (?) 
pursued his life, 

And entirely smothered him 
with hereticks’ works : 

And so of the blessing of God 
they bear little desert. 





This curious passage is somewhat obscure, and requires further elucidation. The 
word sorimen is not in Mr. Wright's glossary (we should perhaps state that the 
modern versions we give are our own, guided by this glossary); and the general 
meaning of the verb to Jo/l was the same as that we now attach to it; but here is 
probably some allusion—by way of punning if not otherwise—to the reproachful term 
of Lollard which was applied to Wyclif’s followers. 

* See Mr. J. G. Nichols’s introduction to the Chronicle of the Grey Friars of 
London, printed for the Camden Society in 1852. 
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Piers next went to a house of the Preachers, or Dominicans, which. he 


describes at great length— 


When I came to that court 
I gaped aboute, 

Swich a bild bold 
y-buld upon erthe heighte 

Say I nought in certeyn 
syththe a long tyme. 

I semed opon that hous, 
and yerne theron loked 


Whow the pileres weren y-paint 


and pulchud ful clene, 
And queyntly y-corven 
with curious knottes, 


With wyndowes wel y-wrought, 


wyde up a-lofte ; 
And thanne [| entred in, 
and even forth wente ; 
And al was walled that wone 
though it wiid were, 
With posternes in privité 
to pasen when hem liste; 
Orcheyardes and erberes 
evesed wel clene, 
And a curious cros 
craftly entayled, 
With tabernacles y-tight 
to toten al abouten. 
The pris of a plough-lond 
of penies so rounde, 
To aparaile that pyler 
were pure litel. 
Than I munte me forth 
the mynstre to knowen. 
And awaytede a woon 
wonderly wel y-bild, 
With arches on everiche half, 
and bellyche y-corven, 
With crochetes on corneres 
with knottes of gold, 
Wyde wyndowes y-wrought, 
y-wryten ful thikke, 
Shynen with shapen sheldes 
to shewen aboute, 
With merkes of merchauntes 
y-medeled betwene, 
Mo than twentie and two 
twyse y-noumbbred. 
Ther is non heraud that hath 
half swich a rolle 
Right as a rageman 
hath rekiied hem newe. 
Tombes opon tabernacles 
tylde opon lofte, 
Housed in harnes * 
harde set abouten 
Of armede alabaustre 
clad for the nones, 
Maad opon marbel 
in many manner wyse, 


When I came to that court, 
I gaped about, 
Such a bold building 
built high upon earth 
I certainly have not seen 
for a long time. 
I looked upon that house, 
and carefully observed there 
How the pillars were painted 
and polished full bright, 
And quaintly carved 
with curious capitals, 
With windows well wrought 
wide up aloft; 
And then I entered in, 
and went straight through, 
And all that house was walled round, 
extensive as it was, 
With posterns to pass out 
in privacy when they pleased ; 
Orchards and arbours 
neatly covered with eaves (?), 
And a curious cross 
artistically decorated, 
Furnished with niches 
to look out all around. 
The value of a plough-land 
in pennies so round 
To dress out that pillar 
were little enough. 
Then I moved (?) onward 
to find the church, 
And came upon an edifice 
wondrously well built, 
With arches on every side, 
and beautifully carved, 
With crockets on its corners 
and bosses of gold, 
With windows, of (stained) work, 
thickly filled with inscriptions, 
Shining with handsome shields, 
to show about, 
With marks of merchants 
mingled between, 
More than two-and-twenty 
twice over numbered. 
There is no herald that hath 
half such a roll, 
Right as a catalogue 
hath reckoned them anew. 
Tombs upon niches 
raised upon high, 
Arrayed in armour 
close set about 
In armed alabaster 
clad for the purpose, 
Made in marble 
in many various guises, 








* We venture to regard the word harnes (though explained by Mr. Wright in his 
glossary as ‘‘corners’’) as a mistake for ‘ harness,” the usual medieval term for 


armour, 
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Knyghtes in ther conisante 
clad for the nones, 
Alle it semed seyntes 
y-sacred opon erthe ; 
And lovely ladies y-wrought 
leyen by her sydes, 
In manye gay garnemens 
that weren gold beten. 
Though the tax of ten yere 
were trewely y-gadered, 
Nolde it nought maken that hous 
half, as I trowe. 
Than cam I to that cloystre, 
and gaped abouten, 
Whough it was pilered and peynt 
and portreyed wel clene, 
Al y-hyled with leed 
lowe to the stones, 
And y-paved with poynttyl, 
ich point after other, 
With cundites of clene tyn 
closed al aboute, 
With lavoures of latun 
loveliche y-greithed. 
I trowe the gaynage of the ground 
in a gret shyre 
Nold aparaile that place 
00 poynt tyl other ende, 
Thanne was that chapitre house 
wrought as a great chirche, 
Corven and covered 
and queyntelyche entayled, 
With semliche selure 
y-seet on lofte, 
As a parlement hous 
y-peynted aboute. 

Thanne fered I into fraytoure 
and fond there another, 
An halle for an hygh kynge 
an houshold to holden, 
With brode bordes abouten 

y-benched wel clene, 
With wyndowes of glaas 

wrought as a chirche. 
Than walkede I _ferrer, 

and went al abouten, 
And seigh halles full heygh, 

and houses full noble, 
Chambres with chymeneys, 

and chapeles gay, 
And kychenes for an high kynge 

in casteles to holden ; 
And her dortoure y-dight 

with dores full stronge, 
Fermerye and fraitur, 

with fele mo houses, 
And al strong ston wal 

sterne upon heithe, 


Knights in their cognisance 
clad for the purpose, 
All as it seemed saints 
sacred upon earth ; 
And lovely ladies in effigy 
lie by their sides, 
In many gay garments 
that were beaten with gold. 
Though the tax for ten years 
were truely collected, 
It would not complete that house 
half-way, as I guess. 
Then came [ to the cloister, 
and stared about in amaze, 
How it was pillared and painted 
and very neatly ornamented, 
All covered with lead 
down to the stone-work, 
And paved with pointed tile, 
each point next another,* 
With cisterns of clean tin 
closed all around, 
And lavers of latten 
beautifully wrought. 
I trow the produce of the land 
in a great shire 
Would not furnish that place 
from beginning to end. 
Then was the chapter-house 
made like a great church, 
Carved and covered 
and quaintly adorned, 
With a handsome ceiling 
set up on high, 
As a parliament house 
painted about. 
Then went I into the fratry 
and found there another (grand edifice), 
An hall suited for a great king 
to hold a household in, 
With broad boards about 
benched very handsomely, 
With windows of glass 
wrought like a church. 
Then walked I yet further, 
and went all about, 
And saw halls full high, 
and houses full noble, 
Chambers with chimneys, 
and gay chapels, 
And kitchens for a great king 
to keep in his castles ; 
And their dormitory furnished 
with doors very strong, 
Infirmary and fratry, 
with many more houses, . 
And all of strong stone wall 
constructed upon high, 








* This appears to describe the pavements of figured tiles, forming large patterns 


when properly adjusted to one another, the manufacture of which has been recently 


revived with so much success. 


t The davacra in the cloister of the Grey Friars of London were renewed in 1422 at 
the expense of 27/. 9s. 1d. The water was brought in an agueduetus from fields beyond 


liwrone lane (now Leather lane) in Holborn. 
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With gaye garites and grete, 
and iche hole y-glased, 

And other houses y-nowe 
to herberwe the queene. 


Thereare other passages which notice 
the eagerness with which the friars 
watched to secure the interments of 
persons of wealth within their churches : 


And sepulturus also 

somme wayten to lacchen, (v. 933) 
And in beldyng of toumbes 

thei traveileth grete 
To chargen her chirche flore, 

and chaungen it ofte. (v. 997) 


a characteristic so amply confirmed in 
the Grey Friars Chronicle, that, as 
Weever calculated on its perusal, their 
church in London had been honoured 
with the sepulture of four queens, four 
duchesses, four countesses, one duke, 
two earls, cight barons, and some 
thirty-five knights; and in all, from 
the first foundation unto the dissolu- 
tion, six hundred sixty and three per- 
sons of quality were there interred.* 
In the quire were nine tombs of ala- 
baster and marble; one tomb in the 
body of the church, with seven-score 
gravestones of marble in divers places; 
all which, shortly after the dissolution, 
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With gay and great garrets, 
and every hole glazed, 

And other houses enough 
to lodge the queen. 


were pulled down, taken away, and 
sold, by Sir Martin Bowes, for 50/. or 
thereabouts. 

Our exhausted space now warns us 
to take leave of these curious poems ; 
but we cannot do so without remark- 
ing that they furnish throughout the 
most interesting illustrations not only 
of the manners but also of the domestic 
arts and apparatus of the middle age, 
and that they may be more fully em- 
ployed in that way than has hitherto 
been done. Ina philological point of 
view they also deserve greater atten- 
tion than they have received, and we 
fully concur in the Editor’s anticipa- 
tions that “when English antiquities 
and English philology and literary 
history are at length made part of the 
studies in our universities, and in the 
higher classes of our schools, the work 
of the Monk of Malvern [if such the 
poet were], as a link between the 
poetry and language of the Anglo- 
Saxon and those of modern England, 
will be made a prominent text-book.” 
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The Bayeux Tapestry elucidated. By Rev. John Collingwood Bruce, LL.D. F.S.A. &c. 
4to. Plates printed in colours. 


THE Bayeux Tapestry is an art- 
monument of extraordinary value. 
Regarded as an effort of the needle, it 
is a work of skill and perseverance 
such as probably has seldom been sur- 
passed, and poe as was scarcely ever 
preserved for so long a period of time. 
As a record of costume and, in a cer- 
tain degree, of architecture and the 
arts of life, as well as of the affairs of 
war, it has the advantages of colour 
and distinctness of outline, if not of 
the highest powers of design. But it 
is also to be esteemed in the light of a 

ictorial chronicle, affording historical 
information independent of any that 
is now extant in written chronicles. 
Dr. Bruce has taken it up in this 


light, and reads us the story of the 
Norman invasion and conquest of 
England from the roll of the Bayeux 
Tapestry. 

Dr. Bruce remarks: “When the 
Society of Antiquaries published the 
beautiful copy of the Bayeux Tapes- 
ty, made, at their request, by Mr. 
Charles Stothard, they testified the 
importance which they attached to the 
document. As yet they have pub- 
lished no explanation of it. The 
world still expects it at their hands.” 

Now this representation is not ex- 
actly just. It is true that no letter- 
press was published.to accompany Mr. 
C. A. Stothard’s plates.of-the Bayeux 
Tapestry ; but we do not sée that, 


~* This burial ‘register is printed in the fifth volume of the Collectanea Topog. et 


Genealogica, 1838. 
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under the cireumstances, its absence 
was much to be lamented. The fate 
of descriptions accompanying portfo- 
lios of prints is usually to remain un- 
read. The mere bodily toil of perusing 
a great and ponderous folio deters the 
student: and we could name many 
excellent dissertations and compila- 
tions that are in effect lost from that 
very cause. The contents of the Ve- 
tusta Monumenta fall under this pro- 
hibition ; and, among the rest, one of 
its last articles, a valuable memoir on 
the ancient productions of fine art in 
this country, compiled by Mr. Gage 
Rokewode in illustration of the re- 
mains discovered in the old palace of 
Westminster, has, we imagine, been 
little read or appreciated. We are also 
reminded by association of ideas of some 
interesting information of like character 
contained in Sir Jeffrey Wyatville’s 
great folio on Windsor Castle. But to 
return to the Bayeux Tapestry: we 
submit that it has been anything but 
neglected by the Society of Antiqua- 
ries of London. It was a Fellow of 
the Society, Mr. Smart Lethicullier, 
who wrote the first English memoir 
upon it, founded upon those by Lance- 
lot and Montfaucon. This was printed 
by Dr. Ducarel in his Antiquities of 
yeah ; and describes the whole 
roll, step by step, in the same way as 
Dr. Bruce has done in the volume 
before us. Then, in the 17th volume 
of their Archzologia, the Society pub- 
lished the essay on the tapestry written 
by the Abbé de la Rue. In the 18th 
they eee the remarks of Mr. Hud- 
son Gurney: to which is appended a 
catalogue of .all the subjects or com- 
partments of the roll, with copies of 
their inscriptions. In the 19th volume 
of the Archzologia follow some histo- 
rical remarks upon the more diflicult 
ar of the subject, written by the 
ate Mr. Amyot, and the valuable obser- 
vations of Mr. C. A. Stothard. These 
pes and particularly that of Mr. 

udson Gurney, supply to the Fellows 
of the Society, and to every one who 
has access to the Archwologia as well 
as Stothard’s engravings, all the ex- 
lanations that can be required, except 
in some few obscure points that are still 
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open to criticism, and upon which it 
is difficult to arrive at a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

Dr. Bruce’s attention to the Bayeux 
Tapestry originated, it appears, in a 
holiday ramble in Normandy, and he 
was induced to pursue the subject for 
the amusement and instruction of his 

upils and friends in some popular 
ectures, to a portion of which we 
remember listening with great pleasure 
at one of the meetings of the Archao- 
logical Institute. By the present vo- 
lume we have no doubt that he will 
also convey much gratification to many 
who have heretofore been strangers to 
the wonders of this historic scroll, and 
that he will help to popularise a sub- 
ject with which our countrymen and 
countrywomen ought to be_ better 
acquainted than they are. But we 
cannot think, viewing the book more 
critically, that it will materially add 
to the reputation which Dr. Bruce has 
so deservedly attained as a professor 
of Roman antiquities. The warm 
of the Bayeux Tapestry by C. A. 
Stothard are remarkable, like every- 
thing he did, for their minute fidelity 
and accuracy. Dr. Bruce’s plates (ex- 
cept his frontispiece, which is of the 
original size) are upon a very reduced 
scale, and, though they have the ad- 
vantage of being printed in colours, 
are in accuracy of drawing inferior to 
some copies which have been recently 
— on a still smaller scale in 
{r. Murray’s Handbook to the Arts 
of the Middle Ages. We cannot but 
regret that when it was determined to 
copy Mr. Stothard’s plates, the artist 
should not have emulated the scrupu- 
lous fidelity of that draughtsman :* 
and that the result of his labours is 
rather a general idea of the whole 
production than such a fac-simile as 
could be confidently referred to on 
every question of costume or design. 

Of Dr. Bruce’s own portion of the 
book, we will not say that it is not well 
done. It is most agreeably and intel- 
ligently performed as a resumé; but 
we do not find that it pursues any 
critical inquiries to new results, or 
adds materially, if at all, to our former 
information, His general remarks on 


* Mr. Edgar Taylor, in the woodcuts given from the Tapestry in his translation of 
Wace’s Roman de Rou, made a still greater mistake, for he copied the old and very 
inaccurate plates of Montfaucon. 
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the authenticity and value of the em- 
broidered roll are well stated : 


1. The fulness and correctness of its 
historical details prove that it is a con- 
temporaneous chronicle. Wace treats 
more largely of the Norman invasion 
than any of the writers of the Norman 
period ; and, such is the general agree- 
ment between the views of the one and 
the delineations of the other, that the 
Tapestry may be pronounced to be what 
in these latter days would be called the 
‘¢ illustrations,’’ and the narrative of the 
chronicle the ‘‘ letter-press,”’ of an elabo- 
rate history of the Norman Conquest. 
And yet the one does not follow the other 
slavishly. Whilst they agree in all the 
general facts, they differ in many minnte 
details, as all independent narratives will. 

2. Again, the architecture, the dresses, 
the armour, the furniture of the Tapestry 
are those which prevailed at the period of 
the Conquest, and at no other. It is at 
all times exceedingly difficult, whether by 
writing or painting, to portray accurately 
the manners, language, and modes of 
thought of an anterior period. In medi- 
eval times, however, the attempt was 
seldom made. The draftsmen represented 
the manners “ living as they rose.’’ 
**It was the invariable practice with 
artists in every country,’’ says Mr. Charles 
Stothard, “excepting Italy, during the 
middle ages, whatever subject they took 
in hand, to represent it according to the 
manners and customs of their own time. 
Thus we may see Alexander the Great, 
like a good Catholic, interred with all the 
rites and ceremonies of the Romish church. 
All the illuminated manuscripts of Frois- 
sart, although executed not more than fifty 
years after the original work was finished, 
are less valuable on account of the illumi- 
nations they contain not being accordant 
with the text, but representing the cus- 
toms of the fifteenth century instead of 
the fourteenth. It is not likely that in an 
age far less refined this practice should be 
departed from. The Tapestry, therefore, 
must be regarded as a true picture of the 
time when it was executed.’’ 


Dr. Bruce points out how com- 
pletely this holds good in regard to the 


earlier period which forms the era of 


his investigations Even Wace, though 
supposed to be particularly well-in- 
formed in his historical facts, is guilty 
of an anachronism when he speaks of 
a war-horse “all covered with iron.” 
Ile is the first author who has been 
found mentioning such horse-armour, 
and it -is therefore concluded that, 
when he wrote in the days of Henry 
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I. or II. that fashion had been intro- 
duced; but. in the Bayeux Tapestry 
all the horses are represented without 
armour. ‘This is one of many minute 
peculiarities in the Tapestry which 
confirm its authenticity as a record 
little subsequent in date to the events 
which it commemorates. 


3. But the design of the Tapestry shows 
its early date. Its manifest object is to 
prove the right of William to the throne 
of England, to exhibit in strong colours 
the undutifulness and ingratitude - of 
Harold in attempting the usurpation of 
the crown, and to record the punishment 
with which that disloyal and sacrilegious 
act was visited. In the latter days of the 
Conqueror such an undertaking would 
have been valueless. He had planted his 
foot firmly upon the necks of the native 
population ; the barons, too, by whom he 
achieved the Conquest, had been brought 
into subjection. He was King of England 
by the power of his sword: he cared not 
then about the will of Edward the Con- 
fessor, the oath of Harold, or the election 
of the nobles—he was king de facto, and 
let them who durst deny it! .... The 
Britany campaign would not have been 
given in such detail excepting it had been 
quite a recent event. The Tapestry, it 
will be observed, ends with the Battle of 
Hastings. It does not even include the 
subsequent coronation of William. ... . 
It is difficult to conceive that it was 
designed at any period save that imme- 
diately subsequent to the Battle of Hast- 
ings. 


In all these remarks we entirely 
agree; and they afford singular proof 
of the valuable aid which the study of 
costume and other changes of time and 
circumstance may confer upon more 
important historical inquiries. The 
minute observations of the antiquary, 
like those of the naturalist, enable 
him to speak with decision and con- 
fidence, and to fix landmarks, where 
men of greater imagination and more 
brilliant talents would otherwise 
wander in an ever-changing ocean of 
surmise and controversy. Thus we 
find that Lord Lyttleton would have 
it that the Tapestry was not the work 
of Matilda the Conqueror’s queen, but 
of her granddaughter the empress of 
the same name; and his lordship’s 
Nos was followed by fume, and 
also by the Abbé de la Rue. Mr. 
Bolton Corney, in his “Researches and 
Conjectures on the Bayeux Tapestry,” 
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contends that it was first made, at the 
expense of the Chapter of Bayeux, in 
the year 1205; and Dr. Lingard has 
adopted Mr. Corney’s views. All 
these authors are proved to be clearly 
in the wrong in respect to date: but as 
to Queen Matilda, it does not appear 
that the credit given to her for the 
Tapestry rests on better authority 
than a mere popular tradition which, 
in its readiness to attribute so grand a 
production of the needle to} the most 
distinguished lady of the age, imagined 
that the exploits of the Conqueror 
could be immortalised by no one so 
fitly as by his royal consort herself. 
Miss Strickland, the biographer of 
the Queens, is of course very indignant 
that any one should presume to dis- 
ute Matilda’s claims to the work, and 
indeed she questions the right of any 
of “the lords of the creation” to ex- 
press an opinion upon the point. 
Alarmed by the sharpness of the pen, 
or the needle, of our great female 
historian, Dr. Bruce on this point 
thinks it wisest to beat a hasty re- 
treat; but he ventures modestly to 
intimate that he has been unable to 
meet with any authority for the fol- 
lowing statement made by the lady : 
This pictorial chronicle of her mighty 
consort’s achievements appears to have 
been, in part at least, designed for Matilda 
by Turold, a dwarf artist, who, moved by 
a natural desire of claiming his share in 
the celebrity which he foresaw would 
attach to the work, has cunningly intro- 
duced his own effigies and name, thus 
authenticating the Norman tradition, that 
he was the person who illuminated the 
canvas with the properoutlines and colours. 


This “ Norman tradition,” like many 
others of Miss Strickland’s authorities, 
is, we are inclined to believe, perfectly 
imaginary. Turold is the name of a 
groom who is holding the horses of the 
messengers of duke William when they 
come into the presence of Guy comte 
of Ponthieu; and his low stature is 
merely the result of the artist’s attempt 
at perspective, and placing him in the 
background of the picture. ‘Turold 
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was a common name both in Nor- 
mandy and in England. Dr. Bruce 
notices the fact that the author of the 
Norman chanson de Roland was named 
Turold;* and that a Turold occurs 
among the under-tenants of Odo bishop 
of Bayeux, in Essex: it is possible 
that the latter was the Turold of 
the roll, who was doubtless a person 
in estimation with the workers of the 
Tapestry, but probably in the charac- 
ter in which he is represented, that of 
an equerry or master of the horses. 
Hlis presence shows how intimately the 
designer of the tapestry was acquainted 
with the incidents of his story and the 
persons connected with it. So, in a 
subsequent picture, we meet with an 
officer named Wadard. It is after 
William has landed at Pevensey, and 
his knights have hurried on to Hast- 
ings} to seize provisions. The Ta- 
pestry represents the slaughtering of 
cattle, sheep, and pigs; and proceeds 
to exhibit the cooking and serving up 
of the meat. Between these two inci- 
dents occurs a knight on horseback, 
HIC EST WADARD. He is armed in 
mail, holding a spear and a shield, and 
giving orders to a footman, who is lead- 
ing a horse and carrying an axe over 
his shoulder. Dr. Bruce has passed 
over this personage ; but Mr. Hudson 
Gurney tells us that he was William’s 
dapifer, through whom alone, accord- 
ing to the Gesta Guliclmi, he would 
receive or make communications in his 
parleys with the English. 

Wadard occurs in Domesday-book 
as one of the feudatories of the church 
of Bayeux ; as does Vital, which is the 
name of the person represented in the 
Tapestry as informing the Conqueror 
of the approach of Harold to Hastings. 

Another and more important difli- 
culty occurs in an earlier part of the 
needlework. After duke William has 
released LIlarold from his captivity 
with the comte of Ponthieu, he con- 
ducts him to his palace—probably at 
Rouen, though the place is not named, 
and they are represented holding a 
conference within its walls. Next oc- 


* Mr. Wright remarks, in his life of the poet, that ‘‘the name Thorold, Torold, 
Turold, was so common in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, that it would be vain, 
with no further evidence, to attempt to trace his family connections.””—Biographia 
Brit. Literaria, i. 120. 

+ Dr. Bruce misunderstands the Tapestry’s representation of the town of Hastings, 
and regards its houses as ‘‘ some huts erected on the shore ’’ by the invaders. 
4 
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curs an open porch, within which stands 
a female; she is approached by a man, 
whose tonsure shows him to be a priest, 
though his clothing is of various co- 
lours, and he appears to be striking the 
lady’s face with his right hand. Dr. 
Bruce remarks that “ the clerk cer- 
tainly approaches her in a jocose man- 
ner, and undoubtedly has some agree- 
able intelligence to communicate.” The 
legend is merely uBI UNUS CLERICUS 
ET HLFGIvA—translated by Dr. Bruce, 
“ Where a clerk and /Elfgiva (con- 
verse).” It is a great question who 
this Elfgiva was, and what is the inci- 
dent represented. AZlfgiva is supposed 
to be a title, somewhat equivalent to 
princess, rather than a personal name. 
Mr. Hudson Gurney thought the lady 
was certainly Adeliza, William’s daugh- 
ter, who was promised to Harold: but 
Dr. Bruce remarks that the descriptive 
epithet /Elfgiva could not with pro- 
priety have been applied to her; and 
moreover at the time of Harold’s visit 
to Normandy she was but a child. He 
thinks the lady is probably meant for 
Algitha, the sister of the earls Edwin 
and Morcar, whom Harold actually 
married. Still, this does not account 
for her introduction between Harold’s 
visit to Rouen and his departure for 
the campaign in Britany. Is any reli- 
gious compact implied in the action of 
the priest ? 

Dr. Bruce observes upon this occa- 
sion— 

In the whole course of the Tapestry 
only three females are presented to our 
view—Alfgiva; a mourning relative by 
the dying bed of the Confessor; and a 
woman forced by the flames from her 
dwelling at Hastings. This circumstance 
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surely proves the modesty and retiring 
habits of the Saxon and Norman ladies. 

The whole Tapestry contains 623 
men, 202 horses, 55 dogs, 505 animals 
of various kinds not already enume- 
rated, 37 buildings, 41 ships and boats, 
and 49 trees—in all 1512 figures. It 
measures 227 feet in length, by about 
20 inches in height. 

If indeed the Tapestry were the 
work of Queen Matilda (as Dr. Bruce* 
suggests p. 2), “assisted by English 
ladies, as well as by those of her own 
court,” it is astonishing that so few 
incidents connected with the spinster 
sex should enter into the story. It is 
said that the Anglo-Saxon ladies were 
famous for their skill in embroidery, 
and that such manufacture was known 
throughout Europe as English work. 
There are certainly many peculiarities 
in the inscriptions which appear to 
show that they were dictated by an 
English writer. As when William 
orders a castle to be dug at Hastings— 
ISTE JUSSIT UT FODERETUR CASTELLUM 
AT HESTENGA CEASTRA, the words at 
and ceastra both wear a Saxon appear- 
ance. 

The name of the Confessor is written 
Eadwardus, and that of Harold’s bro- 
ther Gyrth with the Saxon th. The 
names of William and of the town of 
Bayeux also occur with a g, as Wilgel- 
mum and Bagias. From these and 
other considerations, it was suggested 
by M. Aug. Thierry, in a letter written 
in 1843, that the Tapestry was made in 
England, in pursuance to an order 
given by the chapter of Bayeux, and 
upon a plan which proceeded from 
them.* It is, on the whole, most pro- 
bable that it was purposely made for 





* Dr. Bruce, as we have already intimated, has the fear of Miss Agnes Strickland 
before his eyes; but a less gallant Frenchman, M. Aug. Thierry, writing in 1843, 
remarked, “ La tradition qui attribuait 4 la reine Mathilde la piéce de tapisserie con- 
servée 1 Bayeux, tradition, du reste, assez récente, et que l’abbé de La Rue a réfutée, 
n’est plus soutenue par personne.” , 

+ The word ceastra is probably to be read by itself. It is placed within the castle 
or fortified camp. Dr. Bruce thinks that where HASTINGA occurs shortly before, we 
ought probably to read Hastingam : but may not Hastinga be employed in both places 
as a neuter plural, answering to the English Hastinges? In page 111 is a lapse of the 
worthy editor which surprises us. On his landing William comes to Pevensey—veENtt 
AD PEVENES&. Overlooking that this represents the place, in its complete Anglo- 
Saxon form, Pevenes @, ‘‘ the isle of Peofn,’’ Dr. Bruce regards it as a Latin genitive, 
and suggests that ‘‘ perhaps this is an elipsis for ad litus Pevense.”’ 2 

* In page 14 Dr. Bruce expresses a belief that the designer was an Italian, remark- 
ing that ‘‘ the postures into which many of the figures are thrown are not English or 
French, but Italian.’’ Whatever may be the extravagant — ”” of some few 
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the church within the walls of which 
it was preserved for so many centu- 
ries: and possibly by the bounty of 
Odo the bishop of Bayeux, the half- 
brother of the conqueror. He is alto- 
“ a conspicuous character in it. 

e blesses the meat and drink at the 
king’s table at Hastings. He sits in 
council with the king and Robert earl 
of Montaine; and in the battle he acts 
a more daring part, Hic Odo episcopus 
baculum tenens confortat pueros—bran- 
dishing a club or mace, he encourages 
the retreating soldiers at the time when 
they had been alarmed by a cry that 
duke William was dead. The duke 
himself appears next, and, raising his 
helmet from his forehead, reassures 
them by his presence. These are some 
of the most interesting incidents of the 
battle-field which are faithfully repro- 
duced by the tapestry. 

We have only one further observa- 
tion to make. It respects the arrange- 
ment of some of the subjects. In p.78 
Dr. Bruce remarks -— 


On proceeding to the next compart- 
ment we are surprised at being introduced 
into the chamber of the dying king (Ed- 
ward), whose remains we have already seen 
conducted to the grave. Some writers 
think that here the artist has been guilty 
of an oversight, or that the fair ladies who 
carried out his design have been very in- 
attentive to their instructions. The seem- 
ing inconsistency is very easily explained. 
A new subject is now entered upon, and 
that subject is the right of succession. 
One important element in it is the grant 
ofthe king. The historian of the Tapestry, 
in discussing this very important part of 
his design, found it necessary to revert to 
the scenes which preceded the death of 
the Confessor, and to the directions which 
in his last moments he had given. 


Now, the truth is, that the arrange- 
ment is not for any other reason than 
one of pictorial effect. The artist 
was anxious to avoid the formality of 
having all his figures moving one way, 
as in a procession. ‘Therefore, after 
representing King Edward seated in his 
palace, upon Harold’s return from the 
continent, he placed the new church of 
Saint Peter the apostle next to it, as 
the original stood, and then brought 
the funeral procession thither, walking 
from right to left, from a second re- 
presentation of the palace, where in 
an upper story the king is shown on 
his death-bed, and below laid out as 
a corpse. This was preferable to re- 
peating the palace immediately, and 
at the same time made an agreeable 
change in the figures. 

A similar arrangement occurs in a 
earlier part of the roll, where three 
compartments have to be read as it 
were backwards. An English messenger 
(from Harold) comes to duke William. 
William consequently sends messengers 
to comte Guy, who ride from right to 
left. ‘They arrive in the presence of 
comte Guy. In order to read these 
compartments too regularly from left to 
right, Dr. Bruce has recourse to ima- 
gine additions to the story—that the 
duke’s first messengers reported their 
ill success to him, and he immediately 
sent two others (p. 49); whilst the 
object of Harold’s messenger becomes 
an unnecessary difficulty (p.51). On 
turning over the plates it will be seen 
that the alternate disposal of the 
figures from left to right and from 
right to left is very carefully and 
cleverly balanced throughout the com- 
position. 








LETTER OF GABRIEL PEIGNOT TO THE EDITOR OF THE 


Mr. Ursan,—The name of Gabriel 
Peignot is very familiar to English- 
men. He may not have risen to the 
level of De Bure, or Renouard, or 
Brunet, but he wrote so much in that 
line that there are few public or pri- 


TYPOGRAPHICAL ANTIQUITIES. 





vate libraries which do not contain 
one or more of his works. The fol- 
lowing letter to the Rev. T. F. Dibdin, 
from the autograph in my possession, 
may therefore interest many of your 
readers. 





of the figures—whether Dr. Bruce alludes to the dying and wounded on the battle-field, 
or to the grotesque figures of the borders—we do not think that they will justify this 


hypothesis. 
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Inspection 
de 


Vimprimerie 
et 

de la librairie. 

Arrondissement 
de Dijon. 

Dijon, le 1° Avril, 1814. 
L' Inspecteur de 0 Imprimerie 
et de la Librarie, 

A Monsieur thomas frognall 
Dibdin, savant Bibliographe, 
& Londres. 
Monsieur, 

jai recu, dans le tems, les deux 
volumes de votre savante et superbe 
édition des origines typographiques en 
angleterre Ecosse et irlande. Je n’ai 
pas encore eu le temps de les lire en 
entier; mais je les ai parcourus et je 
trouve que c’est un ouvrage bien pré- 
cieux quant au fonds et bien beau 
quant & L’exécution typographique et 
caleographique. Si MIM" a= et 
Herbert revenaient 3 la lumiere, ils 
seraient bien surpris et auraient de la 
peine & se reconnaitre, tant vous les 
avez enrichis et embellis. Combien ils 
vous ont ty perce Je profiterai 
beaucoup de La Lecture de cet ouvrage 
et Je m’empresserai de le faire con- 
naitre & mes concitoyens avec tous les 
détails qu'il mérite. Agréez donc, 
Monsieur, L’expression de ma vive 
reconnaissance pour ce beau présent 
que j’apprecie } toute sa valeur: sans 

es Malheurs de la guerre, je vous 
aurais deja fait mes remercimens. 

Je vous adresse Le plan de ma bib- 
liothéque des classiques latins. Aussi- 
tot que La paix si désirée aura retabli 
le calme, je publierai d’abord L’histoire 
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de La Langue Latine qui servira d’in- 
troduction 4 cette bibliothéque. Cette 
Histoire sera appuiée des monumens 
Les plus anciens de cette Langue, 
calqués et gravés d’aprés Le marbre, 
Le tonne et les médailles. Je com- 
mence aux monumens étrusques et je 
finis au iii® Siecle de l’ére Vulgaire. i 
me sera doux, de vous offrir, Monsieur, 
un exemplaire de cet ouvrage que Je 
cherche & rendre digne de Pattention 
des Savans et de la Vétre en parti- 
culier. 

Agréez, je vous prie, l’assurance 
réitérée de ma sincere reconnaissance 
et de L’entier Dévouement avec lequel 
jai L’honneur D’étre, 

Monsieur, Votre tres Humble 

et obéissant serviteur, 
G: Perenor. 
A Monsieur 

thomas frognall Dibdin, homme de 
Lettres, Editeur du typographical an- 
tiquites, &c. 

A Londres 


The above is the identical letter of 
which Dibdin writes in such glowin 
terms in the preface to the secon 
edition of his Bibliographical, Anti- 

uarian, and Picturesque Tour in 

rance and Germany ; giving a fac- 
simile of the autograph. It is curious 
to observe that so practiced a writer 
as Peignot should say tems and temps— 
should omit so many accents—and 
make so capricious a use of capitals. 
I believe that many famous authors 
are much indebted to compositors for 
the comely appearance which they 
make in print. 

Yours, &c. Bourton Corney. 
The Terrace, Barnes. 
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The Site of Anderida—More Worcestershire Superstitions—Fletcher’s Wildgoose Chase—Jacobite 
Ticket, the Work of Sir Robert Strange—Dulwich College Reform. 


Tue Site or ANDERIDA. 


Mr. Ursan,—Your pages have of late 
been open to many disquisitions respect- 
ing the Roman station of Anderida, upon 
which various conflicting opinions have 
been offered. Although the interest upon 
this subject is confined to a very limited 
number of your readers, yet it cannot be 
denied that, as a point of history con- 


nected with the plans of the great people 
whose influences we momentarily expe- 
rience, and whose military tactics are con- 
stantly studied, a satisfactory adjustment 
of the stations they adopted for the de- 
fence of the British coasts is not an un- 
worthy or useless object of research. The 
Cinque-Ports, established by the Normans, 
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are the genuine representatives of the Ro- 
man naval stations along the Saxonicum 
Littus, of which all the positions, with 
the exception of that of Anderida, may be 
said to have been accurately defined. 
Whether Anderida can ever be determined 
upon to the conviction of all inquirers 
may well be doubted; possibly nothing 
short of the fortunate discovery of some 
decisive inscription will ever settle the 
matter. 

The distinguished antiquaries of Sussex 
are nearly unanimous in viewing Pevensey 


as the ancient Anderida, and undoubtedly | 


with great reason; for there we have the 
unquestionable remains of a Roman cas- 
trum, and in a situation by no means ad- 
verse to the supposition. The extent of 
coast within which the station of Ande- 
rida must have existed is, after all, very 
limited. As it gave a name to the An- 
dred’s-wald, or weald of Kent and Sussex, 
it must. have been between the hills and 
headlands which bound that district, that 
is, between Folkestone and Beachey Head. 
It was, as we know from the Itineraries, 
to the west of the Portus Lemanis, or 
Lymne, and, of course, west of Dunge- 
ness. Eastbourne, at the other extremity, 
under Beachey Head, is far too exposed a 
place for a vaveraéuov, or ixivsiov, such as 
the ancients selected; and moreover has 
no facility for watering. Roman remains, 
those of a villa, are visible there, as they 
are in many similar places along the im- 
mediate foot of the Downs—but nothing 
either natural or artificial indicative of a 
position suitable to a naval station. The 
space therefore within which we must 
look for Anderida is reduced to the 
line of coast between Rye on the east, 
and Pevensey on the west, a direct dis- 
tance of not more than 17 or 18 miles, 
equal to about 20 Roman m.r. Like 
Eastbourne, Pevensey presents an exposed 
and dangerous shore: a small stream is 
supposed to have once formed a port 
there, but this seems doubtful. The 
stream at present is discharged into the 
sea through artificial sluices ; formerly the 
shingle bank dammed it up, and its waters 
laid all the low ground of the levels under 
a sort of lake or marsh, out of which 
Pevens-ey and Langen-ey must have 
emerged like islands—the ige of the Saxons. 
The port of Rye is described as extending 
“from Jewry’s Gut, about two miles east- 
ward of the harbour, to Beachey Head, 
and Hastings and Eastbourne are creeks 
of the port.’’ Pevensey, we observe, is 
not considered even as a creek ; neverthe- 
less, in estimating its claim to be con- 
sidered Anderida, we must not omit the 
celebrity it has acquired as the landing- 
place of William the Conqueror ; but it 
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must be allowed that a shore suited to 
the disembarcation of an army in calm 
weather might, nevertheless, be a very 
improper position for the establishment of 
a permanent naval force. 

Not only therefore is Pevensey open to 
the same objections which I have stated as 
existing at Eastbourne, but we find in 
King’s Munimenta Antiqua, that ‘‘ Peven- 
sey Castle is considered a late Roman 
work, if not an Anglo-Roman building. 
The themelii (layers of brick) are not 
placed horizontally, as at Richborough, 
&c. but more likethe Saxon herring-bone.”’ 
It is true that, if not Anderida, this cas- 
trum would be unprovided with a name; 
but in that particular it does differ from 
other nameless Roman castra which are 
to be considered, perhaps, the works of 
Carausius, or even of some later period, 
when the names which they bore had no 
history, notitia, or itinera to record them. 

An examination of this line of coast, not 
with a view of supporting any particular 
theory, but simply to ascertain from its 
physical character where the most likely 
place for Anderida could be found, has led 
me tothe conjecture that no point can 
accord better both with the necessary re- 
quirements for a naval station, and with 
the very scanty historical notices which 
have come down to us upon the subject, 
than the modern harbour of Rye. 

The river Lemene or Leam (a common 
Celtic name for a stream) appears in 
ancient days to have had two mouths. 
(See Mr. Elliot’s remarks and plans in the 
‘* Report of the Excavations at Lymne,”’ 
by Mr. Roach Smith.) The delta between 
them, now greatly extended and forming 
Dungeness promontory, was known b 
the name of “the Roman Island,’—the 
‘*Insula Romanorum”’ of Hollingshed, 
now Romney. This topography corre- 
sponds in a singular manner with that of 
the north-eastern angle of the county of 
Kent, where the river Stour, possessing 
originally two mouths, divided the then 
island of Thanet from the mainland, and 
that island also bore the name of Ruim, 
(See Asser’s Life of Alfred, p. 45; and 
Nennius, p. 397. Ed. Bohn.) Whether 
Romney was really Rumen-ige (not ea, 
which is wafer,) and thus named after the 
Romans, may be doubted. Probably like 
Ruim, now Thanet, and Romsey in Hants, 
the Rumes-ige of Florence of Worcester, 
they owe their names to the circumstance 
of their being formed by rivers—Ruym, 
Ruith, and ZIn—that is River-island: the 
coincidence as regards Romney and Thanet 
is curious; but there is yet a further re- 
semblance. At each mouth of the Stour 
the RNomans established a fortress—Regul- 
bium (Reculver) on the left branch, and 
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Rutupium (Richborough) on the right. 
So at Romney we have the Portus Lema- 
nis (Lymne) at what was originally the 
left mouth, but which is now, like the left 
mouth of the Stour, blocked up; and, as I 
believe, Anderida (Rye) at the entrance of 
the right. All this land has completely 
changed since the days of the Romans. 
The left mouths of both rivers are now dry 
land ; while at Rye, on the right, vast 
irruptions of the sea ‘have caused consi- 
derable alterations. ‘‘ Be it remembered,” 
say the Records of Rye, “ that in the year 
of our Lord 1287, in the even of St. 
Agath the Virgin, was the town of Win- 
chelsea drowned, and all the lands, climes- 
den, and the vaches of Hithe.’’ 

The curious promontory of Dungeness 
offers excellent anchorage for vessels, 
either on the east or west, according to 
the direction of the wind from which they 
require protection ; and this circumstance, 
which at the present time leads some naval 
authorities to look upon the harbour of 
refuge at Dover as superfluous, could not 
have been unobserved by the Romans 
in stationing their fleet along} this coast. 
Accordingly, the Portus Lemanis was 
on the east at Lymne, and similar mo- 
tives would have required a corresponding 
port on the west—that is, at Rye, where 
Anderida might naturally be expected to 
be found. Lymne is now very remote 
from the sea, which, on the other hand, 
has made great inroads at Rye—a pheno- 
menon explained by the peculiar nature of 
the Dungeness promontory. A survey of 
the district has ascertained the following 
points: By documents which exist from as 
early a date as about two centuries ago, 
Captain Bullock of the navy, employed 
by government, has been enabled to make 
out that the point of Dungeness advances 
gradually into the channel at the rate of 
about a quarter of a mile in acentury. In 
addition to the advance forward, it under- 
goes a slow lateral motion from west to 
east. A visitor would not fail to remark 
that the broom, furze, and herbage on the 
western side contrasts in a striking man- 
ner with the bare shingle on the eastern 
side, the result of the western portion being 
a much older deposit than the eastern. 
From this circumstance the altered condi- 
tions of the Roman ports are explainable. 
Fifteen centuries have pushed up the 
beach, and destroyed the exit of the river 
at Lymne; while at Rye the retirement of 
the shingle and the admission of the sea 
have produced a new port, distinct from 
the harbour of Anderida, if Anderida was 
there situated. Whatever changes may 
have occurred it has never ceased to be a 
port of some importance; the announce- 
ments weekly in the local newspapers of 
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the shipping arrivals and sailings suffi- 
ciently attest this. Formerly it was of 
superior note. A petition presented to 
Parliament, 4 January, 1699-1700, sets 
forth that “ Ryeis the only harbour for 
ships between Dover and Portsmouth;” 
and in the evidence of the Navy Board it 
was stated among other things that “in 
Oliver Cromwell’s time 100 sail could ride 
in the harbour, and that 45 years before a 
ship of 100 tons was built at Apuldore; 
that one of an equal size was known to 
have gone up to Stone, in the Isle of 
Oxney, and loaded there,” &c. See 
Cooper’s Winchelsea, pp. 182-3. 

At Rye nothing Roman is now per- 
ceptible, but we know not what may have 
existed, now submerged. The principal 
river of the Weald is the Rother, which 
disembogues at Rye. Resting one side 
upon the bank of this river, in its original 
unaltered course, the Roman castrum 
would have been found, and contained 
that * numerus Abulcorum,” recorded in 
the Notitia Imperii, a corps of Spaniards, 
who, although natives of the inland district 
of the modern Alava, were employed in 
this place, and called upon to perform the 
duties of sailors asjwell as soldiers. 

Besides the Notitia Imperii, we find 
mention made of the port of Anderida in 
the xvth Iter of Richard of Cirencester. 
It is here easy to perceive that an error 
exists in the copy which-has come down 
to us of Richard’s stations, and as easy, 
I think, to correct it.i; We have two 
** Lemanus;’’ by omitting the first, as 
superfluous, Anderida naturally takes its 
place, and then the station which follows 
after, “* Ad Decimum,’’ should be read 
“ Adurni Portu.’? Thus, instead of 

Regno, 
Ad Decimum, 
Anderida Portu, 
Ad Lemanum, 
Lemaniano Portu, 
Dubris, 

I should undoubtedly read 
Regno. . . . . Chichester. 
Ad Decimum. Arundel. 
Adurni Portu. . Shoreham. 
Anderida . Rye. 
Lemanio Portu . Lymne. 
Dubris. . . . . Dover. 

The Portus Adurni is too important a 
station to have been omitted, except by 
error. It was the station of a ‘‘ numerus 
exploratorum.”’ 

From Anderida, Richard’s Iter (xv.) 
conducts us by way of Dover and Can- 
terbury to a station called Noviomagus, 
18 R. M. Pp. from London. In the xvii. 
Iter, he gives a road direct from Anderida, 
through the Silva Anderida to tis Novio- 
magus, which must evidently have been on 
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the Watling street, the great highway from 
London to Rutupium, Dubris, and the 
Portus Lemanis. I believe this station 
(totally distinct from a town of the same 
common appellation, which Ptolemy and 
Richard mention as the northern capital 
of the Regni) to have been at Dartford, 
whence a branch road must have extended 
in a south-westerly direction to Tunbridge, 
the great important place where the Med- 
way was crossed, and thence through the 
Silva Anderida to Rye. In Richard’s 
map Anderida appears placed upon the 
banks of a river, and, if any weight is to 
be attached to that circumstance, it would 
lead to the conclusion that the river 
Rother was intended to be represented, 
being the only river of any size along that 
coast. Andredes Ceaster, as Anderida 
was called by the Saxons, was taken with 
great slaughter by Cissa, and formed the 
eastern extremity of his kingdom of Sus- 
sex. ‘* Hoc anno, (A.D. 491, says the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle) Ella et Cissa ob- 
sederunt Andredesceaster, et interfere- 
nunt omnes qui id incoluerant, adeo ut ne 
unus Brito ibi superstes fuerit.’”’ Its 
ruins are pathetically described by Henry 
of Huntingdon, whose death took place a 
few years before the great inundation of 
1287, which probably removed every trace 


of them. ‘ Locus (he says) quasi nobi- 
lissimee urbis transeuntibus ostenditur de- 
solatus.’’ 

I do not attach much importance to the 
circumstance; but it may be remarked 
that the syllable “ Rye’’ is embodied in 
the name of Anderida. I conclude with 
an observation relating to its etymology. 
In a recent number of the Transactions of 
the Archeological Society of Sussex, a 
conjecture was advanced that the word 
Sea-ford might perhaps be the Saxon 
translation of the “‘ Mercredes-bourn’’ of 
the Saxon Chronicle. The British word 
Rhyd or Ryt, variously spelt, signifies a 
ford. So we find it in the Chronicle of the 
Princes of Wales, Monumenta Britannica, 
p- 853, ‘* The first battle he fought at the 
Ford of the Cross upon Severn (Cross- 
ford), Ef yn Ryé y groes av Hafren.” As 
Mere-rede may possibly mean Sea-ford, 
so And-red may be supposed to mean 
River-ford, for we know how commonly 
the British word ‘‘ and’’ or “ ant’”’ is ap- 
plied to a river. Should such an etymo- 
logy be accepted, we must look for the 
place of passage of some river, and in the 
weald of Sussex the only one which pre- 
sents itself is the Rother at Rye. 

Yours, &c. H. L. L. 

Dec. 10, 1855. 


More WorCESTERSHIRE SUPERSTITIONS. 


Mr. Ursan,—the custom of burying 
exclusively on the south side of church- 
yards prevails very generally in the rural 
districts of this county, except where the 
smallness of the ground or the extent of 
the population have rendered it compul- 
sory to use the north side, which, how- 
ever, was formerly reserved for suicides 
and strangers. Many fanciful theories 
have been invented to account for this 
preference of the south side; but the most 
probable is, that, as the principal entrance 
to the church was usually on that side, it 
was natural for burials to be there also, 
that the deceased might have the benefit 
(so accounted in those days) of the prayers 
of the congregation as they walked to and 
fro and beheld the inscriptions. 

Mr. Allies tells of a remarkable super- 
stition that prevailed’not many years ago 
at Suckley, where the country people used 
to talk a great deal about ‘* The Seven 
Whistlers,’’ and that they oftentimes at 
night heard six out of these seven whist- 
lers- pass over their heads, but that no 
more than six of them were ever heard at 
once, for when the seven should whistle 
together there would be an end of the 
world. This is supposed to have some 
reference to fairy lore, and is still believed 
by the Leicestershire colliers, who, when 


they hear ‘‘ the whistlers,’’ will not ven- 
ture below-ground, thinking that death to 
some one is foreboded. The superstition 
has probably a German origin. 
“Touching for the King’s evil’’ was in 
old times an established institution. In 
1666 the Chamberlain of the Worcester 
Corporation spent 10/. 14s. in an enter- 
tainment to Mr. Greatrix, “an Irishman 
famous for helping and curing many lame 
and diseased people only by stroking of 
their maladies with his hand, and there- 
fore sent for to this and many other 
places.” Valentine Greatrix, surnamed the 
Stroker, was a great proficient and master 
of the art; and by a letter of his (still in 
existence) to the Archbishop of Dublin, it 
appears that he believed himself to be in- 
spired by God for the purpose of curing 
this disease. He was entertained with 
great hospitality at many of our citizens’ 
houses, and was thus fortunate in having 
a long start of the mesmerizers of the pre- 
sent day. ‘The parish register of Chad- 
desley Corbett contains a ‘‘ Mem. That, 
Nov. 24, 1685, a certificate was granted 
to Gervase Burford, to be touched for the 
King’s evil;’’ and two years later King 
James IT. was at Worcester, and attended 
at the cathedral for the purpose of touch- 
ing persons affected with the evil. This 
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has been said to have been the last known 
instance of that superstition; but we be- 
lieve that Dr. Johnson was “touched” by 
Queen Anne in 1712. 

Bells were formerly a prolific source of 
superstition. There is a valley in Notting- 
hamshire, where a village is said to have 
Been swallowed up by an earthquake, and 
it was the custom on Christmas-day morn- 
ing for the people to assemble in this 
valley and listen to the fancied ringing of 
the church-bells underground. At Abbot’s 
Morton there is a tradition that the silver 
bells belonging to the abbot are buried in 
the site of his old residence there. At 
Ledbury, a legend relates that St. Katha- 
rine had a revelation that she was to travel 
about, and not rest at any place, till she 
heard the bells ringing of their own ac- 
cord. This was done by the Ledbury 
bells on her approaching that town. When 
the church at Inkberrow was rebuilt on 
a new site in ancient days, it was believed 
that the fairies took umbrage at the change, 
as they were supposed to be averse to 
bellsg they accordingly endeavoured to 
obstruct the building, but, as they did not 
succeed, the following lamentation was oc- 
casionally heard by the startled rustics :— 

Neither sleep, neither lie, 
For Inkbro’s ting-tangs hang so nigh. 


In many places in this county, when 
the master of a family dies, the old nurse 
goes to the hive of bees, knocks, and says, 

The master’s dead, but don’t you go ; 
Your mistress will be a good mistress to you, 


A bit of black crape is then pinned to 
the hive. It is firmly believed that but 
for this precaution the bees would all 
desert the place. A correspondent at Per- 
shore says, ‘‘ While conversing with a 
farmer’s wife in this neighbourhood, I was 
gravely informed that it was certainly the 
truth, unless the bees were ‘ told’ when 
anybody died in the house, something 
would happen either to bees or honey 
before long. She considered it a great 
want of foresight not to go from the house 
in which the ‘ departed one’ had breathed 
his or her last to the hive without delay, 
and ‘tell the bees’ what had happened.’’ 
If a swarm of bees return to their old 
hive, it is believed that a death will happen 
in the family within the year. This super- 
stition probably prevails nearly all over 
the kingdom, and is believed to be of great 
antiquity. In Oxfordshire, it is said that 
if a man and his wife quarrel the bees will 
leave them. In Devonshire, the custom is 
(or was in the year 1790) to turn round 
the bee-hives that belonged to the deceased 
at the moment the corpse was being car- 
ried out of the house; and on one occa- 
sion, at the funeral of a rich old farmer at 
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Collumpton, as a numerous procession 
was on the point of starting, a person 
called out, “ Turn the bees;’’ upon which 
a servant, who had no knowledge of the 
custom, instead of turning the hives about, 
lifted them up, and then laid them down 
on their sides. The bees, thus invaded, 
quickly fastened on the attendants, and in 
a few moments the corpse was left quite 
alone, hats and wigs were lost in the con- 
fusion, and a long time elapsed before the 
sufferers returned to their duty. 

Hot-cross buns, cr other bread made 
on a Good Friday, are supposed never to 
grow mouldy, and if kept for twelve 
months, and then grated into some liquor, 
will prove a great soother of the stomach- 
ache; acorns, dried and grated, will have 
the same effect. 

The colliers at Dudley, in the event of 
a fatal accident to one of their number, all 
in the same pit immediately cease from 
working until the body is buried. A cer- 
tain sum is also spent in drink, and is 
called ‘‘ dead-money.” The same custom, 
more or less modified, prevails in many 
districts. 

The poorer people of Offenham will by 
no means allow any washing to be about 
on a Good Friday, which would be consi- 
dered the forerunner of much ill-luck. 

In the year 1643, when some thieves 
plundered the house of Mr. Rowland Bart- 
lett, at Castle Morton, among other things 
they took a “cock eagle stone, for which 
thirty pieces had been offered by a physi- 
cian, but refused.’? These eagle stones 
were eetites, a variety of argillaceous oxide 
of iron; they were hollow, with a kernel 
or nucleus, sometimes moveable, and 
always differing from the exterior in 
colour and density. The ancients super- 
stitiously believed that this pebble was 
found in the eagle’s nest, and that the 
eggs could not be hatched without its 
assistance. Many other absurd stories 
were raised about this fossil. 

At Mathon, some people believe that if 
land is left unsown in a field there will be 
a death in the family within the year ; and 
when the accident is discovered they never 
sow it again (see Mr. Watson’s sketch of 
that parish). 

A lingering belief in witchcraft still re- 
mains among the most ignorant of our 
population, both rural and urban. From 
the Townsend MS. it appears that in 1660 
one Joan Bibb, of Rushock, was tied and 
thrown into a pool, as a witch, to see 
whether she could swim ; but the old lady 
resented this in a plucky manner, brought 
her action against “ Mr. Shaw the parson,” 
who appears to have been the principal 
instigator of the ducking, and made him 
pay 20/, no trifling sum in those days. 
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In the same year four persons were 
brought from Kidderminster to Worcester 
gaol, accused of exercising the black art 
and of speaking against the king; they 
were all ducked in the Severn (Cooken- 
street, or ‘* Cucken-street,’”’ as it is spelt 
in some old maps, being no doubt the line 
of route on those occasions). Only about 
ten or a dozen years after that wefind a pre- 
bendary of Worcester (Joseph Glanville) 
seriously writing a book, entitled, ‘ Some 
considerations touching the being of 
Witches and Witchcraft,’’ which engaged 
him in a controversy that lasted as long 
as his life. The statute 9 Geo. II. c. 5. 
(1736), at length repealed the disgraceful 
Witch Act, and stopped all legal prosecu- 
tions against persons charged with con- 
juration, sorcery, &c.; yet what has once 
taken so firm a hold of the popular mind 
is not to be so easily eradicated; and 
Dr. Nash, who wrote his ‘* Worces- 
tershire ’’ towards the close of the last 
century, asserts that not many years pre- 
viously a poor woman, who happened to 
be very ugly, was almost drowned in the 
neighbourhood of Worcester, upon a sup- 
position of witchcraft; and had not Mr. 
Lygon, a gentleman of singular humanity 
and influence, interfered in her behalf, she 
would certainly have been drowned, upon 
a presumption that a witch could not sink. 
Later still, Mr. Allies informs us, that 
when the late Mr. Spooner kept a pack of 
hounds, whenever they passed through a 
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certain field in Leigh Sinton, the hounds 
would invariably run after something 
which nobody could see, until they came 
to the cottage of an old woman named 
Cofield, when they would turn back again, 
the old witch having then got safely into 
her own ‘‘ sanctum.’’ The. exploits of 
Mrs. Swan, of Kidderminster, who pre- 
tended to discover stolen property for 
every body else except what she herself 
had lost, and who died in an awfully tem- 
pestuous night in Nov. 1850, when her cats 
so mysteriously disappeared, cannot yet be 
forgotten ; nor the recent existence of 
‘‘ the wise man of Dudley,’’ and many 
others of the same class, though not quite 
so celebrated, who are now living. Some 
of the Mathon people still believe ‘that 
witchcraft makes their pigs waste away ; 
and, when convinced of the fact, they kill 
the animal, and burn a part of the flesh, 
to prevent any ill effects to those who eat 
the remainder. Mr. Lee informs us of a 
pear-tree in Wyre Forest, the fruit of 
which is even now hung up in the houses 
of the peasantry as a protection against 
witchcraft; and there is a place called 
“Witchery Hole,”’ in Little Shelsley, 
concerning which, whenever a violent wind 
blows from the north, the people say, 
‘¢ The wind comes from Witchery Hole,’ 
insinuating that certain ‘* broomstick 
hags"’ had something to do with raising 
the wind. Yours, &c. 
Worcester, Dec. 1855. J. NoaKe, 


FLeETCHER’s WILDGOOSE CHASE. 


Mr. Ursan,—tThe ‘third scene of the 
second act of this play, as given by Mr. 
Dyce (Beaumont and Fletcher, vol. viii. 
p- 147), is laid in a “ garden belonging to 
Nantolet, with a summer-house in the 
background.” Rosalura, one of the daugh- 
ters of Nantolet, entering with Oriana her 
friend, the conversation between the ladies 
turns on the ill-treatment the latter has 
received from Mirabel, whom she loves; 
and before long Rosalura becomes so me- 
lancholy that she exclaims,— 

Come, let’s retire 

And get my veil, wench.* By my troth, your 

sorrow 
And the consideration of men’s humorous maddings 
Have put me into a serious contemplation. 

To this Oriana replies,— 

Come, ’faith, let’s sit and think ; 
which is answered by Rosalura with — 
That’s all my business. 


The stage direction here, as given by 
Mr. Dyce, is, “‘ They go into the summer- 
house and sit down, Rosalura having taken 
her veil from a table and put it on:” a 
stage direction for which we are informed 
in a note Mr. Dyce is indebted to his 
friend the Rev. W. Harness. 

Now with respect to the garden, the 
summer-house, and the table on which the 
veil is lying, they appear to me to be 
merely creatures of the imagination of 
Mr. Dyce and Mr. Harness, for I can find 
no kind of authority for them in any part 
of the dialogue. I submit that the scene 
is laid in the street before Nantolet’s 
mansion. The two ladies enter from the 
house: then, feeling melancholy, they re- 
tire into the house from which they came, 
and Rosalura fetches her veil—not from 
a table in a summer-house, which seems 
a strange place of deposit for a veil, but 
from her wardrobe or other repository in 





* The lady, it is manifest, requires a veil, in order that the nunlike habit may assist 
the contemplative and semi-religious mood in which she finds herself: thus, in the 
same play, Lillia Bianca, on changing from grave to gay, exclaims— 

Give me my hat, Petella: take this veil off, 
This sullen cloud; it darkens my delights. 
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which it was ordinarily kept. ‘The ladies 
then seat themselves in Rosalura’s apart- 
ment, not so far, however, from the case- 
ment but that they may be seen from the 
street. Belleur then comes in, followed 
by Mirabel: the former ‘‘ sneaks, peaks, 
and peeps”’ till he spies Rosalura, on 
which the stage business proceeds as fol- 
lows : 
Bel. Madam, sweet madam. 
Ros. Ha! 

What noise is that? what saucy sound to 

trouble me ? 

Mir. What said she ? 
Bel. Iam saucy. 
Mir. ’Tis the better. 
Bel. She comes. 

When Belleur says, ‘“‘ She comes,’’ I 
conceive the ladies advance to the door of 
the house, perhaps a little way into the 
street. But to return to the dialogue. 


Bel. She comes. Must I be saucy still ? 
Mir. More saucy. 
Ros. Still troubled with these vanities? Heaven 
bless us ! 
What are we born to? Would you speak 
with any of my people ? 
Go in, sir: I am busy. 
. This is not she, sure. 
I'll be hanged then : 
Mine was a merry gentlewoman, talk’d dain- 
tily : 
Talk’d of those matters that befitted women. 
This is a parcel prayer-book. I’m served 
sweetly ! 
And now I am to look to: I was prepar’d for 
th’ other way. 
Ros. Do you know that man ? 
Ori. Sure I have seen him, lady. 
Ros. Methinks ’tis pity such a lusty fellow 
Should wander up and down, and want em- 
ployment. 
Bel. She takes me fora rogue! You may do well, 
madam, 
To stay this wanderer, and set him a-work, 
forsooth. 

The lady, we see, affects not to know 
Belleur: she supposes he has come to 
speak with one of her people (i.e. the ser- 
vants of the house), and she bids him 


“ go in” (¢.e. into the house) : but surely 
if he had made his way to a summer-house 
at the back of the garden, he must have 
been admitted by some of the servants. 
Next, with still more cutting sarcasm, she 
affects to take him for a sturdy beggar. 
Now; how should a beggar make his way 
into the penetralia before mentioned? If 
by any chance he did so, would not the 
lady at once order him out, or call the 
servants, and bid them turn him out? If, 
on the contrary, the scene be supposed to 
be laid in the street, everything runs 
smoothly : a sturdy beggar appears in the 
street—the very place where one would 
expect to find him; he looks up at the 
window, and, seeing two ladies in the 
apartment, pesters them with his impor- 
tunities—a thing which happens every day. 
If it be objected that the ladies would not 
be likely to unbosom themselves to each 
other in the public street, it is sufficient 
to say that our ancestors were by no means 
so devotedly attached to seclusion as their 
more modest descendants. I may remark 
that I should have supposed that the 
ladies remained in the house all the time 
—that first they appeared at the casement, 
then retired to the further part of the 
room, then returned to the casement,— 
had it not been for one difficulty, viz. that 
Mirabel attempts to pull off Rosalura’s 
veil, which he could hardly have done, he 
being in the street, and she at the win- 
dow. In writing the above, of course it 
does not escape me that the meager stage 
decorations of our ancestors admitted of 
no Joor or window, and that the elevated 
platform at the back of the stage, with a 
curtain drawn to and fro alternately to 
conceal and discover the ladies, would 
stand for Rosalura’s apartment. 
Yours, &c. F. J. Viean. 

Temple. 

P.S.—Perhaps the best arrangement 
will be as follows: the ladies first appear 
at the window; then retire to the further 
part of the room; then, on Belleur’s 
calling to them, they come down into the 
street. 


JAcoOBITE TICKET THE WoRK oF Sir RoBeERT STRANGE, 


Mr. Ursan,—Your review of the in- 
teresting Memoirs of Sir Robert Strange 
and Andrew Lumisden, by Dennistoun 
(June 1855, p. 573), shews how closely 
Strange and his brother-in-law Lumisden 
were connected with events and persons 
of great importance to the history of this 
country. I take the occasion to point 
out a remarkable engraving which is, I be- 
lieve, by Strange, and your readers will 
judge whether my reasons for coming to 
this conclusion are sufficient. 


In the Gentleman’s Magazine for Janu- 
ary, 1828, is a fac-simile copy of a ticket 
of admission to the private meetings of 
the Stuart partisans after the defeat at 
Culloden. The plate will shew that it is 
beautifully designed and executed, the 
only difference of the original being that 
itis in blue ink. The design is a rose, 
the leaves being full of small circles con- 
taining names of persons* “ martyrd for 
King and Country, 1746 ;’’ and the edges 
of the outer circle of leaves are occupied 





* In the letterpress, p. 19, Junis is a misprint for Innis. 
Gent, Mac, Vou. XLV. G 
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with the names and dates of births of the 
old Pretender and his two sons. Of course 
there is no engraver’s name on a docu- 
ment so likely to add the holder of it to 
the list of martyrs. 

It is shewn that at the very time when 
the rebellion was coming to a crisis, and 
Strange was sleeping at Culloden House, 
he was consulted by the Pretender re- 
specting an issue of paper money, and his 
plate with “ rose and thistle ’’ was in pro- 
gress when the fatal battle of Culloden 
must have changed his design effectually. 

It would be a relief to the clever artist 
to direct his attention to something for 
keeping up the “ hope deferred”? as to a 
Stuart dynasty, to require elegant bills, 
and to reward him with knighthood at 
least, which at that time he little expected 
to receive from the House of Hanover. 

Robert Strange escaped to the conti- 
nent, and was in close intercourse with the 
Pretender’s followers, his brother-in-law 
Lumisden being private secretary to the 
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old Pretender for sixteen years. The beau- 
tiful engraving is not likely to have been 
undertaken by any but a zealous partisan, 
and it is tolerably evident that it must 
have been engraved soon after 1746. The 
MS. which is in my possession, and 
which by tradition has always accompa- 
nied this ticket and other Jacobite relics, 
is dated 1749. 

The accomplished editor of the Memoirs 
of Sir Robert Strange is gone, and his own 
life too soon became a subject for review, 
otherwise I should probably have pointed 
out to him only this addition, and if cer- 
tain a very interesting one, to the works 
of Sir Robert Strange. It would also have 
the recommendation to notice of being ap- 
parently unique. I have not been able to 
hear of any other copy, although several 
persons have made inquiries respecting 
this document, of which your Magazine 
for Jan. 1828 gives a good representation, 

Yours, A. 

Melford, 1 Dee. 1855 


Dutwicu Co.LLeGce Rerorm. 


Mr. Ursan,—Your correspondent, “ A 
Lover of Truth,”’ is quite right; ‘a great 
change is called for in the conduct of this 
college.’’ I concede also readily, that I 
may have misspelled the founder’s name. 
His glorious friend, “‘ Will. Shakespeare,’’ 
the critics say, miswrote his own once or 
twice in the same instrument. It may 
even be allowed to parliament to suppress 
the condition, that the names of two of 
the chief office-bearers of God’s Gift shall 
be Allen. The shade of Edward Alleyn, 
outraged as it has been by the abuse of his 
trust for a century, in spite of his name, 
will be little disturbed by a John Smith 
or Peter Brown being chosen to put wrong 
right. 

There concession ends ; and the Charity 
Commissioners’ new scheme for the coming 
change will help “ A Lover of Truth” to 
obtain the object of his desire. He will 
learn gladly from this new scheme, that so 
confident are the Commissioners of the 
estate exceeding his estimate of its income, 
that they actually propose to give 3,802/. 
a year retiring pensions to the present 
managers of the abused college, besides a 
provision, 1,800/. a year more, for the old 
people whom it is wished to turn out of it, 
to make room for the boarding schools 
planned by the Commissioners, with sepa- 
rate almshouses and other edifices to be 
built, in contemplation of a present income 
far beyond 12,0007. a year. 

What the future i income of the college 
will be from its 1,145 acres in Dulwich, 
from its Kensington estate, from its funded 
property, and from the picture gallery, and 
other special bequests, it is not rash to 


conjecture, according to facts before us. 
Sir C. Barry has declared the Dulwich 
land to be worth 1,000/. per acre; and 
the Sydenham Palace Company has taken 
75 acres to build on, at a permanent yearly 
ground-rent of 2,000/. from the third 
year. One-fourth of the same rate will 
give another 7,000/. a year to the college. 

It is, indeed, one of the sins of the old 
managers of the estate, that they have 
neglected its reasonable improvement, 
whilst they have misapplied its actual 
receipts, 

But the “ Lover of Truth”’ asserts that 
the Charity Commissioners have released 
them from by-gones, at the same time that 
parliament is to be asked to suppress the 
old corporation. He forgets that the 
Commissioners had no power to grant 
such a release, and that parliament, which 
last session rejected the general grasping 
scheme of the Charity Commissioners 
with no small discredit to them, will in- 
sist upon a strict account of this particular 
case. If the corporation has managed its 
trust right, why suppress it? If it has 
acted ill, why not call the delinquent trus- 
tees to account? Depend upon it, the 
Dulwich case will no longer be slurred 
over; for the whole business of the public 
charities of the country is likely to be 
debated, as it ought to be, when it 
comes on in the two bills preparing about 
it. The thing can no longer go on ina 
corner; and the Charity Commissioners 
will be upon their trial, as well as their 
two schemes, and the Dulwich corpo- 
ration. 

The new scheme is just distributed, and 
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at this moment it is under debate in 
the London parishes primarily interested 
along with Camberwell as to the college. 

It abandons the original proposal of the 
Commissioners to give a church living at 
Dulwich out of the estates to the patronage 
of the archbishops of Canterbury. It also 
withdraws the proposal for making the 
archbishops presidents of a new board of 
trustees, instead of continuing to be visi- 
tor. It further abandons the improper 
proposal of subjecting nine, or a large ma- 
jority, of the new governors to the nomi- 
nation of the Charity Commissioners 
themselves. 

But it repeats several objectionable 
points :— 

1. It places great BOARDING schools in 
the college, and turns the lower school 
out of it, thus drawing an obnoxious line 
between different classes in society, where, 
in the outset of life, the best dispositions 
ought to be more and more fostered. 

2. It provides the enormous retiring 
pensions of 3,802/. a-year for the mana- 
gers of the college, whose misconduct is 
to end with the suppression of the cor- 
poration. 

3. It does not provide for any account 
for the abused revenues. 

4. It proposes that they, the Charity 
Commissioners, shall control the building 
plans of the college, for which they have 
neither a legitimate mission, nor any fit 
agents. This point was one of those settled 
in the rejection of the agency clause of the 
bill of last session. 

5. It imposes on the new twelve go- 
vernors the duty of keeping a paid board- 
ing school at prime cost—which must in- 
evitably lead to neglect or jobbing. 

6. Whilst it abolishes the offices of 
master and warden, with enormous re- 
tiring pensions, although, if duly reformed 
and visited, they would have well met the 
wise objects of the institution, it introduces 
a clerk, a receiver, and a manciple, who 
must be costly, and will probably be in- 
efficient. 

7. Whilst it abolishes the offices of 
teachers of the 80 boys, prescribed by the 
founder, it proposes a boarding system for 
boys, in which the duty of the masters 
towards the poorer boys, who do not pay, 
isa perpetual and inevitable conflict with 
their interests to please the richer boys, who 
do pay. This evil has become so noto- 
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rious, that the Court of Chancery has 
lately adopted the rule of protecting Free 
Grammar Schools from abuse by pro- 
hibiting the pay boarding practice. 

8. The new scheme has finally a re- 
markable omission. It proposes to turn 
the poor people, and the mass of poor 
boys, out of the college, but it does not 
propose to apply any of the increased 
funds to the relief of the needy and the 
instruction of the poor boys in the three 
parishes in London. Yet the founder be- © 
gan to do so; and the income of the 
estate is already large enough to carry out 
the intention he clearly had in this respect. 
In this way too a fair and more suitable 
distribution of the benefits of his bounty 
will be secured. 

Thus the ‘* Lover of Truth ’’ will see 
that his great change may come, with many 
improvements he will not object to. Above 
all, he will not be displeased that God’s Gift 
shall get back from the managers, who are 
to be deprived of their trusts, whatever is 
due to it as a fair account; and that the 
further conduct of the college shall not 
simply make it a rival boarding academy 
to an hundred boarding schools round 
London, whilst it excludes one mass of 
the poor boys from the time-honoured 
walls within which their benefactor lived 
and died, and exposes the other portion of 
them admitted within their walls to con- 
tumelious distinction. 

A ‘ Lover of Truth ’’ agrees that it is 
high time to turn over a new leaf at Dul- 
wich. Long ago a great change was needed 
there. In the days of Dodsley, the poor 
footboy, whose literary genius was disco- 
vered, and literary prosperity wisely pro- 
moted, by his fellow-poet, Pope, the college 
had begun to be grossly abused. Dods- 
ley’s Topography denounces the misrule 
of the then ‘* Lord Abbot ’’ of Dulwich. 
It has taken a hundred years to stop the 
abuse, so foolishly patient of wrong we 
British people are ! 

But the end is hurrying on ; and if the 
Charity Commissioners go to parliament 
upon even their amended’ scheme, they 
will raise such a storm of indignation at 
the injustice done to the orphan and the 
poor, as will sweep them, and their pro- 
tegés too, from the face of the administra- 
tive world. 


A Lover or JUSTICE, 





HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Ancient Armour ani Weapons in 
Europe, from the Iron period of the 
Northern Nations to the end of the 
Thirteenth Century: with Illustrations 
Jrom Contemporary Monuments. By Join 
Hewitt, Member of the Archeological In- 
stitute of Great Britain. ®vo.—This new 
review of an important branch of our his- 
torical antiquities is divided into three 
parts: 1. From the commencement of the 
Tron Period to the Eleventh Century. 
2, From the Norman Conquest of Eng- 
land to the end of the Twelfth Century. 
3. Thirteenth Century. The author has 
long been known in the archeological 
world for his intimate acquaintance with 
the subject which he now undertakes to 
develope, and for which his official posi- 
tion at the Tower of London affords him 
pre-eminent advantages. A_ practical 
knowledge of existing examples or relics 
of arms and armour is not, however, the 
only merit of the work; for the earlier 
and obscurer periods of history call for 
talents of a higher order : consisting in an 
intelligent and critical appreciation of the 
literary records of the time, of the narra- 
tives of the chroniclers, the allusions of 
the poets, and the descriptions of distinct 
objects left by the clerks who compiled 
the inventories or accompts of expendi- 
ture. To this must be added the expe- 
rienced eye which can detect in a seal or 
a statue, or other monument, perhaps 
partially injured or decayed, those minute 
changes and varieties which mark the in- 
novations of fashion, and that continued 
progress or development of every portion 
of military equipment, the due under- 
standing and arrangement of which was 
essential to the utility of the whole com- 
pilation. A theoretical and imaginative 
inquirer, or one easily misled into false 
conclusions, would be an unsafe guide for 
works of this description, and would em- 
barrass rather than promote the study to 
which they are devoted. Mr. Hewitt pro- 
ceeds, step by step, furnishing examples 
or evidence of his statements throughout, 
and in an order which is altogether highly 
satisfactory. We have no hesitation in 
saying that the standard authority on Arms 
and Armour will henceforth be Hewitt, 
and that the bulky quartos of Meyrick 
may henceforth rest_on the library shelves, 
or be taken down merely as picture-books, 
like those of old Grose before them. This, 
however, is of course contingent on the 
future completion of the design: for the 
present volume, as will have been noticed, 
extends only to the end of the Thirteenth 


Century. It is profusely illustrated with 
wood-engravings, among which we may 
particularly specify the careful copies of 
the equestrian portraits of our Norman 
kings, as exhibited on their great seals. 
The illuminated MSS. of the British 
Museum have been sedulously explored, 
and some of the best foreign works are 
laid under contribution. * 


The Castles and Abbeys of Yorkshire. 
By William Grainger. 8v0.—Mr. Grainger 
is favourably known as the author of “ The 
Battles and Battle Fields of Yorkshire; ”’ 
and this work is well calculated to add to 
his reputation. It contains a very well 
digested account of forty-four subjects of 
interest in Yorkshire, a district which em- 
braces so large a portion of our beautiful 
remains of ecclesiastical and castellated 
buildings. The size of the volume does 
not admit of very superior embellishments; 
it contains, however, eight plates, slightly 
etched, of the Abbeys of Fountains, Rie- 
vaux, and Whitby; the Grey Friars at Rich- 
mond ; and the Priories of Guisborough, 
Bridlington, and Kirkham ; but it is from 
the descriptions that the work derives its 
interest. The author begins with the most 
southerly of the buildings, and proceeds 
northwards, taking them as they occur 
on his journey, from Tickhill Castle, on 
the borders of Nottinghamshire, to the 
bleak and wild ridge crowned by the 
Norman tower of Bowes, not far from 
Westmerland ; and we know not a more 
pleasant antiquarian tour than to follow 
Mr. Grainger, book in hand, to the several 
subjects he has noticed: not that he has 
exhausted them; and we hope the success 
of the present volume will induce him to 
complete his account of the Historical 
Annals of Yorkshire. 


Passages in the Life of Mr. Alderman 


Kelly. By the Rev. R. Feil. 12mo.— 
The materials of this biography were com- 
municated by the worthy alderman in con- 
versations with the author, who, in admi- 
ration of so benevolent a character, had 
resolved to undertake the task which he 
has now performed. In the life of Mr. 
Kelly there were no stirring incidents, if 
we except the years in which he served 
the offices of Sheriff of London and Lord 
Mayor; but, looking at his personal his- 
tory, his example as a dutiful son, a faith- 
ful servant, and an active clever man of 
business, cannot fail to be beneficial, when 
it is so pleasantly narrated as it is by 
Mr. Fell. These good qualities in Mr. 
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Kelly were in every condition of life ac- 
companied by a strong sense of religion, 
and a confident reliance on Divine Provi- 
dence. 

Whilst a young man he read with great 
care the works of Romaine, Newton, 
Hawker, Cecil, and, at a later period, 
those of Foster, Gunn, Sheppard, and 
Dr. Wilson, the present Bishop of Cal- 
cutta; attended thrice every Sunday 
divine worship,—in the morning at St. 
Faith's, his parish church; in the after- 
noon to hear some favourite preacher at 
Pentonville or St. John’s, Bedford-row; 
and in the evening at the French Chapel in 
Threadneedle-street, to assist him in the 
acquisition of the French language. 

Thomas Kelly was born Jan. 7, 1772. 
His father was a shepherd at Chelsham 
in Surrey, where he married, but took a 
small inn at Chevening, in Kent, where 
his son Thomas was born. Afterwards he 
went back to Chelsham, and lived, or 
rather starved, on a small farm of about 
30 acres of cold, wet land, during the re- 
mainder of his life, assisted by his dutiful 
son to the best of his power, whilst he 
himself was only a servant. His widow 
was an excellent woman, and lived a few 
years to witness her son’s success in 
business. 

Thomas Kelly left his father’s house 
with a few shillings in his pocket to seek a 
service at a brewer’s at Lambeth, but this 
not proving successful he was recom- 
mended as a servant to Mr. Alexander 
Hogg, publisher, at No. 16, Paternoster- 
row, at a salary of 10/, a-year, with board 
and lodging, which latter was under his 
master’s counter. Fortunately for Kelly, 
his parents had been able to get him in- 
structed in writing and accounts; and this 
made him a useful assistant to his master, 
in whose service he remained 23 years, his 
salary never having exceeded 80/. a-year. 
In 1809 Mr. Hogg wished Mr. Kelly to 
join his son as a partner, but the young 
man was of unsteady habits, and not 
suited to be the partner of Mr. Kelly. 
He therefore, in his 38th year, and the 
23rd of his servitude, determined to set 
up in business on his own account, and 
took part of the house at a hairdresser’s, 
No. 52, Paternoster-row, writing ‘* Thomas 
Kelly’’ over the door, to the surprise of 
his neighbours, who never knew him by 
any other name than “ Thomas.’’ Here 
he soon thrived well, and began to pub- 
lish Bibles and other works in numbers. 

In six months after he had quitted Mr. 
Hogg, his old master died, and the son 
soon fell into difficulties, and was obliged 
to give up the business, which Mr. Kelly 
bought; and shortly after the business 
of his next-door neighbour, Mr. Cooke, 
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at No. 17, was also purchased by Mr. 
Kelly, when he united the two concerns. 
In the short space of eight or ten years 
he became a very wealthy man. In 1821 
he was drunk to as Sheriff; in 1823 was 
elected into the Common Council of his 
Ward ; in 1825 he served Sheriff with Mr. 
Alderman Crowder, on whose death, in 
Dec. 1830, he succeeded to the Alder- 
man’s gown of Farringdon Without. The 
grand event of his life was his year of 
office, 1836-7, as Lord Mayor; after which 
he withdrew in a great measure from the 
fatigues of business, and lived at Streat- 
ham, preparing himself by continual prayer 
and contemplation for another and better 
world. Hedied at Margate, Sept. 7, 1855, 
in the 84th year of his age, and was buried 
in Chelsham churchyard, by the side of 
his humble parents, having passed his life 
a bachelor. 

Many meu liave raised themselves from 
as lowly an origin to be Lord Mayor of 
London, but we do not remember a more 
pleasing instance than that of Alderman 
Kelly. 

The book contains many curious statis- 
tics respecting the sale of Mr. Kelly’s 
Bibles and other publications. His first 
Bible was a folio, with notes by the Rev. 
John Malham, rector of Hilton, Dorset. 
He had from thirty to forty thousand sub- 
scribers. Of this work 20,000 were sold. 

Of his last, Brown’s Self-Interpreting 
Bible, up to 1850 he had disposed of 
100,000 copies. Other works issued by 
him were the Oxford Encyclopedia, 7 vols. 
4to.; Wright’s Gazetteer of the World, 
5 vols. 8vo.; Kelly’s Universal Geogra- 
phy, 2 vols. 4to.; Nicholson and Tred- 
gold’s Architectural Works, 7 vols. 4to. 
50,000 copies sold; Hume and Smollett’s 
History of England, 3 vols. 4to. ; History 
of the French Revolution, and the Wars 
consequent thereon, 3 vols. 4to. 20,000 
copies ; the Life of Christ, 100,000 copies. 
These are a few of Mr. Kelly’s successful 
speculations, all circulated by means of 
canvassers, and supplied by his own agents 
in all parts of the country, without the in- 
tervention of any other bookseller, and 
scarcely known to the publishing world, 
strictly so called. 


Hastings, Past and Present: with No- 
tices of the most remarkable Places in the 
Neighbourhood. By the Author of a 
Handbook to Hastings and St. Leonard’s ; 
Brampton Rectory; and other Works. 
12mo.—The Handbook to which this title- 
page refers appeared about ten years ago, 
and we know it well, as a very superior 
book of its class. Having at length run 
out of print, the author has expanded her 
work into a book, which has more the plan 
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and dimensions of a local History, and 
that not only of the ancient town of Hast- 
ings itself, but also of the most interesting 
places in its vicinity. The increased at- 
tention which has of laté years been paid 
to the topography of Sussex, under the 
auspices of the excellent county society, 
has fortunately provided many useful ma- 
terials for this purpose; and the author’s 
varied reading and intelligent inquiries 
have supplied the rest. In addition to the 
ordinary topics of such a book, the amount 
of personal anecdote and literary illustra- 
tion renders it particularly agreeable— 
from the time of the baptism of Titus Oates 
down to the reminiscences of “ Old Hum- 
phrey.”’ Among the distinguished resi- 
dents and visitors of Hastings, Miss 
Howard not merely records, with her pre- 
decessors, the famous Admiral Sir Cloudes- 
ley Shovell and Mr. Capel the Shakspere 
commentator, who built the marine villa 
that still lingers, with its imprisoned mul- 
berry-tree, under the East Cliff, but Lord 
Byron and Campbell, Louis-Philippe and 
Louis-Napoleon, and others of high rank 
and genius, accompanied by interesting 
local anecdotes. Hastings was the scene 
of the Duke of Wellington’s honeymoon 
—perhaps the most domestic period of his 
career. On the return of the expedition 
from Hanover, Major-General Wellesley, 
as he was then styled, was appointed to 
command the troops stationed at Hast- 
ings, which numbered 12,000 men. On 
the 10th April, 1806, he married the Hon. 
Catharine Pakenham, and he took up his 
abode at Hastings House with his bride 
on the day of their marriage. Louis- 
Napoleon, whilst at Hastings, went under 
the name of Colonel Elliot. He took Pel- 
ham cottage (as the author has been in- 
formed by its owner, Mr. Ross) on the 
18th March, 1840, and left on the 3lst. 
This was shortly before his abortive expe- 
dition to Boulogne. Another great name 
is connected with the neighbouring town 
of Winchelsea: at the coronation of 
George LV. Henry Lrougham, as M.P. 
for that borough, was one of the barons 
of the Cinque Ports, whose duty was to 
carry the canopy in the procession ; and 
on that occasion the costume of the future 
Chancellor was ‘ principally of scarlet 
and purple silk, with a black velvet Spa- 
nish hat, with one scarlet and two black 
ostrich feathers, turned up in front by a 
gold-twist loop and button.’’ Nor has 
Miss Howard been inattentive to the his- 
torical reminiscences of much earlier times. 
She has compiled a careful epitome of the 
events connected with the invasion of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror: and, among other 
matters of the kind, she tells us that the 
collegiate chapel within Hastings castle, 


whose ruins are still so interesting a fea- 
ture of that beetling cliff, once witnessed 
a ceremony of no less significance than 
the consecration, in 1093, of Robert de 
Blouet, bishop of Lincoln, which was per- 
formed by archbishop Anselm, assisted by 
seven of his suffragan bishops. Miss 
Howard has taken some pains to trace the 
history of certain pieces of stained glass, 
which, as she justly remarks, were unwar- 
rantably removed from the church of Bex- 
hill, and are engraved in Walpole’s Anec- 
dotes of Painting, as exhibiting portraits of 
Henry III. and Queen Eleanor. The Hon. 
dilletiante, in one of his letters, describes 
himself as then building a small chapel in 
his garden, on purpose to receive this 
window from Bexhill, ‘ procured for me 
by Lord Ashburnham,”’ with what was said 
to be ‘‘ great part of the tomb of Ca- 
poccio,’’? sent to him from Rome by Sir 
William Hamilton. After all, those pre- 
sumed royal portraits, though published as 
such by Walpole, and the female head 
copied in Miss Strickland’s Lives of the 
Queens as ‘‘the only existing portrait of 
Eleanor of Provence,’ are nothing more 
than the very common devotional subject 
called the Coronation of the Virgin, and 
sometimes Christ crowning the Church— 
just as Walpole’s picture of the Marriage 
of Henry the Fifth was a marriage of the 
Virgin, and his portrait of Cardinal Beau- 
fort a figure of St. Jerome. Such are 
‘*'The Anecdotes of Painting,” with illus- 
trations. 

A Stroll to Lea Hurst, Derbyshire ; 
the Home of Florence Nightingale. By 
Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A. author of a 
Guide to the borough of Derby. (Re- 
printed from the Derby Telegraph.) 
12mo.—Lea Harst, the seat of William 
Edward Nightingale, esq. is beautifully 
and romantically situated on rising ground 
in the midst of one of the most charming 
and extensive of the Derbyshire valleys, 
and surrounded on every side with hills 
and mountains, rocks and woods, of ma- 
jestic and gigantic proportions, and wa- 
tered by the winding Derwent and its 
tributary streams. The hall, erected in 
the Elizabethan style, stands on»an ex- 
pansive lawn on the outer edge of an ex- 
tensive park, and is surmounted and over- 
hung with luxuriant trees. Such is an 
outline of the description given by Mr. 
Jewitt, who adds that ‘‘ the whole place 
is one of the most charming and poetical 
spots we have ever visited, and one which 
seems to be peculiarly well suited to be 
the home of such a pure and holy charac- 
ter as Miss Nightingale.’”” However that 
may be, her father does not appear to 
have been entirely of that opinion; for, 
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leaving Lea, which he inherited from his 
mother’s uncle, he bought the estate of 
Embley in Hampshire, and served sheriff 
of that county in 1828 ; having previously 
spent some years in the sunnier clime of 
Italy, where his elder daughter Parthenope 
was born in 1819 at Naples, and the 
younger in 1820 at Florence, from which 
fair city she derives her name. Their 
mother was Frances, daughter of William 
Smith, esq. for many years the well-known 
member for Norwich. Mr. Nightingale 
is the son of Mr. William Shore, formerly 
a banker at Sheffield, and he took the 
name of Nightingale in 1815. 


Why Not? A Plea for a Free Public 
Library and Museum in the City of Lon- 
don established without taxation. A 
Letter addressed to the Right Hon. the 
Lord Mayor. By Charles Reed, F.S.A. 
8v0. pp. 23.—The ratepayers of London, 
as represented in the meeting held at the 
Mansion House on the 5th of November 
last, having rejected for the present the 
proposal of a Free Library, Mr. Reed is 
too impatient to allow the question to 
rest for twelve months, and asks, ‘* Can 
we accomplish the thing without an Act? 
Wuy nor?’ He has arrived at the 
conclusion that ‘‘no one objects to a 


free library, provided it should be made 
to appear that it is wanted, and that it 
can be had without any additional cost 


to the ratepayers.’’ Of the former postu- 
late, Mr. Reed is himself fully satisfied ; 
and with respect to the latter, he seems 
to admit that the behaviour of the rate- 
payers at the Mansion House was very 
unreasonable; for, he says, “ Suppose 
the proposition to have been carried, the 
utmost burden would have been the cost 
of a Times newspaper once a year for a 
107. householder, and the price of a 
lawyer’s fee for the 160/. trader. The first 
cost, of course, must be the greatest, 
but that cannot be more than one penny 
in the pound, The rating of this city 
shows that there are 16,761 persons rated 
of properties at 10/. and upwards; and 
the total amount of property rated under 
the Act would be 1,116,619/., which, at 
one penny, would give 4,650/.; and at 
one halfpenny (the probable annual amount 
required) 2,325/.” Yet, to help ‘‘ those 
fat and greasy citizens” who will not help 
themselves, Mr. Reed proposes that a 
free library for London should be started 
as an eleemosynary institution, and he 
recommends the example of Manchester, 
where twenty-six merchants and mill- 
owners subscribed as many hundreds of 
pounds, and established their free library 
without taxation: a building which cost 
above 10,0007, together with 18,000 
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volumes, was placed at the service of the 
people before they were asked for a rate, 
and now there are 20,000 subscribers 
among the working-classes. To this we 
have only to answer, that the men 
of London ought to be too independent 
to require such aid; and as for the 
library itself, if they do not wish for it, 
they do not deserve it. It is useless to 
force our gifts upon unwilling recipients : 
and, though we consider the object to be 
one highly desirable, we think it must be 
allowed to work its own way, like other 
great improvements, by ventilation and 
discussion, and not by the hot-house 
process. We cannot omit to notice that 
in some of his statements, brought for- 
ward as corroborative arguments, Mr. 
Reed is far from accurate. He says, that 
‘‘ The British Museum is so full that the 
difficulty is to get the trustees, not to 
purchase, but literally to accept, contri- 
butions; while it is patent that they are 
at their wits’ end to know where to dis- 
pose the duplicates the country will thrust 
upon them.’’ As respects the dibrary of 
the British Museum, this grievance is 
surely groundless and wholly imaginary ; 
we have never understood that the coun- 
try had at any time thrust upon the 
trustees duplicates of books. Again, 
Mr. Reed says that the fact ‘is now just 
what it was five years since,’’ when Mr, 
Charles Knight stated that, from one end 
of London to the other, there was not a 
single library where “a poor man could 
walk in and obtain, without purchase, or 
without hire, a single volume for his con- 
solation. To repeat this statement now 
is entirely to ignore the existence of the 
Marylebone Free Library, which has 
been in operation for many months, and 
offers the use of some thousand volumes. 
It seems strange, indeed, that an advocate 
for free libraries in the metropolis should 
omit all notice of this institution. Fur- 
ther on, Mr. Reed himself mentions that 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
has now a library which contains 2,000 
selected volumes, though it “is far below 
their real desire, or the demands and 
needs of those who use it.’’ This then is, 
again, another proof that the state of 
things five years ago, as described by 
Mr. Knight, is not altogether unaltered. 
On the whole, it appears to us that Mr. 
Reed in this pamphlet displays more zeal 
than knowledge ; and that the question 
must be further discussed before it can 
be brought to maturity. 


Fourteenth Annual Report of the Re- 
gistrar-General of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages in England. 1855.—A large 
octavo volume, consisting almost entirely 
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of tabular returns in figures. The re- 
marks on the mortality of persons in dif- 
ferent occupations form a curious feature 
of the volume. We are also gravely as- 
sured that the recent fecuindity of English- 
women ‘‘ may well calm the apprehensions 
of those who entertain any dread of the 
depopulation of the kingdom ;’’ and that 
the statistical facts ascertained on that head 
** present in an encouraging aspect the 
great resources of the English population 
for colonization or for war.’’ 

Chart of the Genealogy of Our Saviour 
Jrom Adam.—In lithography, accompa- 
nied by a map of Canaan, and bound in a 
cover, with an explanatory letterpress 
Companion. 


The Beauly of Holiness, illustrated by 
Two Thousand Reflective Passayes, se- 
lected for Meditation, from the Sacred 
Writings. 12mo.—A book which con- 
sists wholly of portions of Holy Writ, un- 
accompanied by comment, can only give 
room for criticism in the points of selec- 
tion and arrangement. To describe the 
work it will be sufficient to say that it is 
formed of two parts, the former derived 
from the Old ‘Testament, and the latter 
from the New; and that the extracts are 
arranged in the manner of a common- 
place book, under the heads of Affliction, 
Associates, Blessedness of the Righteous, 
Brevity of Life, Call to Heaven, &c. &c. 
As the contents of the volume are above 
our praise, we need only add that the 
print is large and clear, and its exterior 
form attractive, making it very suitable 
for a religious present at this season of 
Christian benevolence. 

Some Account of the External Govern- 
ment of the Church of Christ during the 
Three First Centuries. By John Kaye, 
D.D. late Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 8vo. 
pp. vii. 190. This is a posthumous work, 
and therefore entitled to indulgence, al- 
though the rudest draught from so emi- 
nent a hand would be more valuable than 
the finished productions of many others. 
It was intended as an introduction to an 
analysis of the historical works of Euse- 
bius ; but whether the author would have 
sent it forth in its present state we rather 
doubt. It is too incomplete to answer 
the purpose of an entire work on the sub- 
ject, though its references and suggestions 
will sometimes be found useful. The note 1 
at page 18 we do not understand. The 
citation of 1 Cor. xv. 5, 7, at page 22, is 
too doubtful to supportan argument. To 
say that in Heb. vi. 4 and x. 32, the word 
Qwrigsebas appears to be used of baptism, 
is taking for granted what requires to be 
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proved, which Robert Hall said was a 
common fault in the commentator Owen. 
This interpretation, though countenanced 
by /ater usage, is against the Scriptural 
use of the word (see Ephes. v. 14, and 
similar passages); and where the literal 
meaning is plain and sufficient, a meta- 
phorical one is needless, to say the least. 
The author assuredly did not intend to 
promote formalism, but such an interpre- 
tation is more likely to do so than to 
check it. 


Petite Géographie du Département de 
la Seine-Inférieure. Par J. Morlent, 
Conservateur de la Bibliothéque Public 
au Havre. 16mo. pp. vi. 464. (Havre, 
1853).—The author of this volume re- 
lates, that, having accidentally gone into 
one of the primary (or elementary) schools, 
he was surprised to find the scholars well 
informed about general geography, even to 
China, but ignorant of the boundaries and 
productions of the department in which 
they lived. The master observed, that 
such was the result of the system pursued 
in France, and that a small work on docal 
geography was wanting for remedying that 
defect. To this M. Morlent answered, 
that he would undertake one himself, and 
the volume now before us was compiled 
with that design.* He anticipates two 
opposite objections to his book, 1. that it 
contains too much, and 2. too little. To 
the former he replies, that it may be use- 
ful to the generality of people, as well as 
to learners; and to the latter, that the 
large and erudite works which have been 
published about Normandy will supply 
what is wanting in his own. He bears a 
handsome testimony to the labours of our 
topographers :—‘‘ Sur ce point les Anglais 
nous ont depuis long-temps montré le 
chemin. Pourquoine ferions-nous quelques 
efforts pour les suivre dans ces heureuses 
tentatives, dans ces meritantes et fruc- 
tueuses innovations?’ (p. ii.) 

The author has by no means overstated 
the contents of his book in describing it 
as a “Géographie Historique, Statistique, 
Commerciale, Agricole, et Industrielle,’”’ 
and as containing a “ précis de V’his- 
toire de Normandie,”’ with a “ Biographie 
des personnages célébres et des hommes 
utiles.” The further we proceed the 
more are we astonished at its copiousness. 
But its necessary brevity of style is not 


* About the year 1829 a geographical 
and historical dictionary of the several 
departments was projected by Baudouin 
(Rue de Vaugirard), under the editorship 


of M. Girault de Saint Fargeau. Each 
part contained a department. We do not 
know how far it proceeded. 
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free from obscurity; and thus, at p. 24, 
the reader might suppose that Philip Au- 
gustus abandoned the Crusade on his 
arrival in Sicily. The author mentions 
the ‘“‘ Tour aux Crabes, le plus ancien 
monument de Dieppe,’’ as still standing 
(p. 197); but it has been demolished, and 
is disappearing even from the recollection 
of the inhabitants.* At p.6, ‘*Ddle en 
Bretagne’’ should be Dol; the place so 
accented is in Franche-Comté, But his 
own revision may be trusted with the cor- 
rection of such petty errors, and we shall 
devote what space we can afford to other 
subjects. At p. 16, he says of the Cur- 
few, ‘* Cette sage mésure subsiste encore 
dans une partie des villes Normandes 
avec un nom different: c’est la chose, ce 
nest plus le mot; le couvre-feu s’appelle 
aujourd’ hui la Refraie.” At p. 230 we 
learn the effect of railroads on the trade 
of the interior. ‘“ Avant |’etablissement 
des chemins de fer, l’arrondissement de 
Neufchatel + était en possession de faire 
arriver le premier sur le marché de 
Paris, ses beurres, ses fromages, ses ceufs, 
etc. ; des services a grande vitesse étaient 
organisés tout exprés, et nulle contrée ne 
pouvait lui faire concurrence. Aujourd’- 
hui il n’est plus ainsi ; les produits de la 
Basse-Normandie et d’autres pays arrivent 
en abondance sur le marché de Paris, et 
ont fait abaisser dans des proportions con- 
sidérables le prix des denrées du pays de 
* Bray.”’ 

The Roman roads are now introduced, 
for the first time, into a map of the De- 
partment, with the help of an eminent an- 
tiquary, the Abbé Cochet. Under the 
head of antiquities, the several places are 
specified with their curiosities, as, “ Tré- 
port—Tuiles romaines.... Hanouard— 
Haches celtiques en bronze.” At p. 298 
it is hinted that the museum at Havre has 
not been well treated. The Armorial (or 
list of insignia) of the chief towns is an 
interesting chapter, as is also the cata- 
logue of patented inventions since 1789. 
Altogether, if a prize were offered, on the 
ground of plurimum in parvo, this “ little 
geography ’’ would be likely to ants it. 

* This tower was built in the reign of 
Charles V. to protect the port. It took 
its name (as is supposed) from the crabs 
that were found in the holes of the rocks 
on which it stood. It was battered by the 
famous Talbot in 1442. The last remains 
were removed, not long since, for the con- 
venience of the port. (See M. Vitet’s 
Dieppe, pp. 31, 39, 333). 

t This place is generally called Neuf- 
chatel-en-Bray, to distinguish it from 
others of the same name. It is celebrated 
for its cheeses. 

Gent. Mac, Von, XLV. 
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A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Buckingham, June, 1855. 
By E. Bickersteth, M.A. Archdeacon. 8vo. 
pp. 44.—This charge is stated to be pub- 
lished by request. It is descriptive, sta- 
tistical, and suggestive, and in these re- 
spects it is valuable, But the author, 
who reminds us of Horace’s /audator tem- 
poris acti, too readily imagines that the 
evils of present times are to be remedied 
by reviving the usages of former ones, 
thus recalling King Solomon’s caution in 
Eccles. vii. 10. He says (p. 24) that in 
pews and galleries men slumbered “ when 
the church called on them to pray” ; but 
he should remember that the “ soft dean’? 
is as great an inducement to sleep as the 
“ cushion”’ itself. The fact is, that the dif- 
ferent modes of worship of different ages 
cannot be regulated in the same way. At 
p- 31-2, he inveighs against ‘‘ our misera- 
ble divisions,”’ and “ those conflicts of re- 
ligious opinion, which are disgraceful to 
our age,” as if they were peculiar to it. 
But the contests of the first century are 
as fully entitled to such epithets, and if 
the apostles could not keep down dissen- 
sions, how can we hope to succeed eatirely 
in doing so? The object may seem to be 
attained in the pays d’Inguisition (as 
Fleury calls them), but what is the result? 
** Solitudinem faciunt, pacem appeliant.’’ 
(Tacitus, Agric. c. 30.) When our divine 
Lord pronounces, that He is not come to 
give peace, but rather division, as the in- 
direct consequence at least of his mission 
(Luke, xii. 51), can we expect to éurn the 
current another way? Notwithstanding 
these partial exceptions, we have read the 
Charge with pleasure, and if there remains 
another, it is that the author disparages 
himself too much for such an occasion, 
and that his language is sometimes more 
suitable to a speech at the Visitation Din- 
ner, than to the formality of an official 
harangue. 


Christian Theism. By R. A. Thomp- 
son, M.A. 8vo. 2 vols. xxvii. 407, and 
wiv. 419.—This work is the successful 
Prize Essay, awarded by the Principals of 
Aberdeen University, and others, on the 
foundation of the late Dr. Brown, for the 
year 1854. That foundation is well known 
in one respect, from the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s ‘‘ Historical Re- 
cords of the Creation,’’ having been ori- 
ginally written for competition on that 
account. The subject of Mr. Thompson’s 
volumes is ‘‘ The Testimony of Reason 
and Revelation to the Existence and Cha- 
racter of the Supreme Being.”” As his 
treatise obtained the prize, the adjudica- 
tion is already made, and our praise would 
be a mere echo, while censure on our part 

H 
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would have the appearance of captiousness. 
But as the judges pronounced that all the 
essays sent in were ‘‘ greatly capable of 
improvement,”’ (see vol. i. p. xiv.) that 
deduction must be weighed against the 
fact of success. Since their judgment was 
given, it has undergone a thorough revi- 
sion without its general character being 
changed. (p. xix.) In allowing that time 
did not permit him to make it what he 
wished before it was sent in, the author, 
we think, has stated the common defect 
of such compositions. They are made to 
order, as the phrase is, and, instead of 
Horace’s suggestion of nine years’ delay 
being followed, they are forced onward, to 
be ready by a given time. Not that this 
work is too concise ; on the contrary, its 
fault lies in diffusiveness, whereas the sub- 
ject rather requires pointed and conclusive 
reasoning. Where the author diverges 
from the main track of his subject, into 
matters of opinion, we are not always pre- 
pared to agree with him, and we think it 
right to apprize the reader accordingly. 
However, the variety of its contents, and 
the circumstances of publication, will give 
this treatise a certain position in the “ li- 
terature of religion,’”’ as a compendium of 
references and arguments.* 


An Introduction to Theosophy. 12 mo. 
pp.511.—This volume is the first of a 
projected series, but, as it contains some 
separate treatises, it is stated to be ‘‘ com- 
plete in itself.’ The editor professes ul- 
terior views in its publication, and seems 
to aim at founding, or reviving, a school in 
religious philosophy. We think him san- 
guine in his expectations, nor can we en- 
ter into his views; but our province is to 
render literary justice, and, therefore, as 
the best means of doing so, we shall de- 
scribe the contents of his book. These 
treatises (as well as those designed for the 
second volume) are ‘‘ forthe chief part from 
the hand of that accomplished scholar, 
divine, and philosopher, the Rev. William 

w,’’ (p. v.) the author of the “ Serious 
Call,’’ (to the power of which a remarka- 
ble testimony is borne by Johnson,) and 
the “Theory of Christian Perfection.’’ 
The first treatise is taken from Law’s 
*‘ Demonstration of Gross and Fundamen- 
tal Errors,” written in answer to Bishop 
Hoadly’s “ Plain Account of the Nature 
and End of the Sacrament.’’ Gibbon, 
who had an hereditary respect for Mr. 
Law, remarks that, in his writings against 





* The second prize, we may add, was 
adjudged to the Rev. J. Tulloch, now 
Principal of St. Mary’s college, St. An- 
drew’s, who has also published his essay, 
under the title of ‘* Theism.”’ 
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Hoadly, ‘‘ at every weapon of attack and 
defence the nonjuror, on the ground which 
is common to both, approves himself at 
least equal to the prelate.” (Miscell. 
Works, i, 21.)+ 

The second treatise is taken from that 
of Law, ‘‘ On the Nature and Necessity 
of Regeneration, or the New Birth.”’—The 
third, in answer to Dr. Trapp, (who also 
wrote against Hoadly,) belongs to a sub- 
ject of some importance in literary his- 
tory. Trapp had printed in 1739 a ser- 
mon, or rather the substance of four ser- 
mons, on Eccles. vii. 16, against the nas- 
cent Methodism. Of these sermons Cave, 
the then publisher of the ‘‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine,” gave an abridgement in the 
June number, p. 288, “to be concluded 
in our next.’’? But the Doctor, who, as Mr. 
Chalmers observes, was tenacious of lite- 
rary property, interfered to stop the pub- 
lication, and accordingly it was discon- 
tinued. A paper, written by Dr. John- 
son, on the subject of Abridgements, with 
reference to this instance, will be found in 
the Magazine for July, 1787. To return 
to the controversy: Whitfield attacked 
the sermons as “inconsistent with the 
spirit of true Christianity.’? (See the 
‘* Literary Anecdotes,” vol. ii. p. 224.) 


And Law published “A Serious Answer 


to a late Discourse of Dr. T. on the Sin, 
Folly, and Danger of being Righteous 
over-much,’’ which forms the third portion 
of this volume. Trapp, who was as tena- 
cious of his argument as of his property, 
published ‘‘ An Answer to the Seven Pam- 
phlets ’’ written against his sermon, and a 
special ‘‘ Reply to Mr. Law’s Answer to 
Righteousness over-much,” ¢(1740).—The 
fourth treatise is entitled, ‘* A short 
but sufficient Confutation of the Rev. Dr. 
Warburton’s ‘ Projected Defence of Chris- 
tianity,’ (as he calls it) in his ‘ Divine Le- 
gation of Moses.’ In a Letter to the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London, 
1757.”§ Warburton alludes to his oppo- 
nent in his Correspondence with Hurd, 
when, anticipating the revision and the 
progress of his work, he says, “‘ But what 
is man! A fit of the spleen, a fit of ill- 
ness, and lastly death, may wipe out all 





+ The Biog. Univ. Classique calls Mr. 
Law ‘‘ Ministre dissident ;’’ a denomina- 
tion in which a nonjuror would hardly 
have acquiesced. 

t Heiligstedt, the continuator of Mau- 
rer, paraphrases this expression thus: 
‘* Ne te acrem eorum, que alii gerunt, ju- 
dicem prebeas.’’ (Comment. in Vet. Test. 
Lipsie, 1847, vol. iv. p. 336.) He under- 
stands the word righteous, in that place, as 
implying rigidity. 

§ Sherlock. 
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these glorious visions with which my brain 
is painted over: as Law said it once was 
(but falsely) with hieroglyphics.” (Letter 
95, p. 225, 2d ed.) Some other particu- 
lars concerning Mr. Law are scattered 
through the “ Literary Anecdotes,’’ to the 
Index of which we must refer the reader 
generally. 

The editor of this volume mentions in a 
note at p. vi. ‘‘ the writings of Bohemius’”’ 
in terms of eulogy, though apparently not 
inclined to restrict himself to that writer 
as a master. His name is closely con- 
nected with that of Law. An anonymous 
letter in the ‘‘ Gentleman's Magazine ’’ 
for April, 1762, argues that ‘‘ the princi- 
ples of electricity are proved by experi- 
ments to be the same with those of Jacob 
Behmen’s and Mr. Law’s Philosophy ;’’* 
and the Works of Behmen were edited by 
Law in 1765. Law, who had learned 
German to read his works, pronounced 
him ‘*‘ the most open, intelligible, awaken- 
ing, convincing writer :’’—an overstrained 
eulogium in one respect, which might 
provoke Chaudon’s sarcastic remark on 
his Aurora,—* elle n'est rien moins que 
lumineuse.’’ Perhaps we may compare 
his writings to the poem of Lycophron, 
which some readers give up in despair, 
while others value it as a precious epitome 
of Grecian Mythology : or to the writings 
of Tertullian, of whom his French editor, 
M. Allard, says, ‘‘ Il faut le diviner, si 
l’on veut le comprendre.”’ (Preface, p. 
16.) Tennemann classes. Behmen (Bohm) 
among the mystical naturalists and theoso- 
phists of the 17th century, and describes 
him as of ‘‘a pious and inquisitive tem- 
per, with a mind highly excited by the 
study of the scriptures, to which he added 
the natural philosophy of Paracelsus and 
his contemporaries.’’ As he wrote in 
German, he gained the appellation of phi- 
losophus Teutonicus.| (Hist. of Philoso- 
phy, p. 312.) This species of Theosophy 
was advocated at the beginning of this cen- 
tury by M. de St. Martin, known by.the 
name of le philosophe inconnu, who trans- 
lated about a third of Behmen’s writings. 
He died in 1803, and a memoir of him 
was published in 1824 by M. Gence (8vo. 
pp. 24.) He has been called erroneously 
the founder of the sect of Martinists ; but 
that appellation belongs to Martinez Pas- 
qualis, a Cabalist of the last century, of 
whose followers however he is considered 
the chief. 





* The style of Behmen, as Tennemann 
observes, is“ partly composed of the terms 
of chemistry then in use.’’ 

+ Mr. Law accordingly styles him 
“ Teutonic philosopher’’ in the title of 
his edition. 
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The Essentials of Christianity, theo- 
retically and practically considered. 
the late Rev. Joseph Milner, A.M. fep. 
8v0. pp. xii. 303.—This work was left by 
the author in a state of preparation for 
the press, having, as appears by the manu- 
script, undergone a careful revision by his 
brother, the late Dean Milner of Carlisle.t 
Part of it is written in dialogue, a mode 
of composition to which we are not very 
partial in didactic works; but, waiving 
that objection, it is clear and forcible ; and 
the eminent names connected with it will 
commend it to many readers. Whoever 
needs to have his religious perception 
cleared, or his convictions invigorated, is 
likely to derive considerable benefit from 
its pages. 


The Lost Key. 18mo. pp. 172.—This 
story is written by the author of “ The 
Little Water-Cress Sellers.” It reminds 
us of Miss Edgeworth’s style, without its 
defects. In one respect the incidents are 
not invented, for they are (we have reason 
to fear) of common occurrence ; on which 
account it deserves to be generally read. 


Norah and her Kerry Cow. 18mo, 
pp. 100.—The purport of this tale may be 
learned from its second title, ‘* The Bible 
the best Guide.’’ Circumstances, not 
very unlike the groundwork of the story, 
may sometimes be met with in the local 
Reports of Irish Religious Societies ; but, 
whatever be the source, the narrator has 
given the events an interesting dress.§ 


Letts’s Diary and Almanack for 1856.— 
In this useful book—which is prepared in 
various shapes and sizes—the objects are 
combined of a manuscript volume destined 
for a personal journal, for memoranda, or 
accounts, and in the printed portion a 
large assemblage of such public, legal, and 
(especially) commercial intelligence, as is 
usually given in such annuals, concen- 
trated and compressed within a very mo- 
derate space in comparison with the 
amount of information conveyed. The 
books are both serviceably and handsomely 
bound, with the view of their being pre- 
served in series upon the library shelf. 





t We should have been glad to have 
these variations pointed out. 

§ We knew a Scripture Reader in St. 
Giles’s who had been the leader of a 
Rockite gang, and whose history (we 
should think) would have furnished ex- 
cellent materials for a tale. He had be- 
come one of the meekest persons living, 
without any abatement of natural energy. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Anniversary of the Royal Society—Institute of British Architects—London and Middlesex Archeological 
Society—The Westminster Play—St. Olave’s School rebuilt—Cheltenham Grammar School— 
Museum in Carisbrook Castle—Scientific and Literary Preferments—Statues for the Mansion 
House—Picture of the Investiture of the Emperor Napoleon as K.G.—New picture by Veronese 
at the National Gallery—Pictures by Marillo—Monument to Mr. George Newport, F.R.S.—Mr. 
Hillier’s Antiquities of the Isle of Wight—Mr. Spedding’s edition of Bacon’s Works—New edition of 
Shakspeare—MS. of last books of Pliny—Atlas of Subterranean Paris. 


At the Anniversary of the Royal So- 
ciety, the Lord Wrottesley, President, de- 
livered his annual address, after which the 
Copley Medal was presented to M. Fou- 
cault, and the Royal Medals to Mr. Hind 
and Mr. Westwood. The following no~- 
blemen and gentlemen were then elected 
officers and council for the ensuing year :— 
President, the Lord Wrottesley, M.A; 
Treasurer, Col. E. Sabine, R.A.; Secre- 
taries, W. Sharpey, M.D. and G. G. 
Stokes, esq. M.A.; Foreign Secretary, 
Rear-Admiral W. H. Smyth; other Mem- 
bers of the Council, The Duke of Argyll, 
Neill Arnott, M.D. Rear-Admiral F. W. 
Beechey, Sir Benjamin Brodie, Bart. 
W. B. Carpenter, M.D., A. Cayley, esq. 
Rev. J. Challis, M.A., C. Darwin, esq. 
M.A., Sir Philip de M. Grey Egerton, 
Bart., W. Fairbairn, esq., J. Miers, esq. 


W. A. Miller, esq. M.A., W. H. Miller, 
esq. M.A., J. Paget, esq. J. Senhouse, 


LL.D. and Rev. R. Walker. The Fellows 
whose names are printed in italics were 
not Members of the last Council. 

At the opening meeting of the Institute 
of British Architects, on the 5th Nov. 
William Tite, esq. M.P. the chairman, 
according to the usual custom, addressed 
the members upon the events connected 
with their profession which had occurred 
during their recess. He mentioned that 
he had attended a meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Association, composed mainly of 
young men anxious to advance their know- 
ledge of their profession, at which a sug- 
gestion had been made, that an examina- 
tion of some kind should be required of 
architects, and that it would be of great 
advantage if the Institute would examine 
such persons as chose to offer themselves, 
and grant a kind of diploma or certificate 
of ability. He concurred in that sugges- 
tion, and would urge its consideration on 
the profession. With respect to the social 
position of the Institute, he believed it had 
advanced considerably in public estima- 
tion, as was shown by the successful oppo- 
sition which it had initiated to the rebuild- 
ing upon the vacant piece of land at the 
south-east angle of St. Paul’s Church- 

d. Its existence as a professional tri- 
unal was for the first time recognised 
under the new Building Act, which made 


it the examining body in the cases of cer- 
tain officials. With respect to the condi- 
tion of their art and its professors, he felt 
bound to say he believed English archi- 
tecture held its own against all rivals, al- 
though he feared we devoted our attention 
too exclusively to the Gothic and medizeval 
styles, to the exclusion of the classical. If 
in this country we could not rival the 
Glyptotheca or the Pinacothek, yet, upon 
the whole, English architecture could well 
bear, in the present day, a competition 
with that of Germany. He next passed to 
the subject of public improvements, and 
remarked upon the parsimony exhibited by 
English Governments in all such matters, 
contrasting the recent magnificent improve- 
ments in Paris with the difficulties which 
presented themselves in procuring the con- 
cession of the small plot of ground in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, already mentioned. 
The Inaugural General Meeting of the 
London and Middlesex Archeological So- 
ciety was held on the 14th Dec. at Crosby 
Hall, and there seems to be every prospect 
of its being established on a sound basis. 
The number of members registered was 
announced as 192; and, as the subscrip- 
tion is only ten shillings a-year, we trust 
to see it speedily augmented. The objects 
of the Society are—1. To collect and pub- 
lish the best information on the Ancient 
Arts and Monuments of the Cities of Lon- 
don and Westminster, and of the County 
of Middlesex ; including Primeval Anti- 
quities ; Architecture, Civil, Ecclesias- 
tical, and Military ; Sculpture; Works of 
Art in Metal and Wood; Paintings on 
Walls, Wood, or Glass; Civil History and 
Antiquities, comprising Manors, Mano- 
rial Rights, Privileges, and Custom; 
Heraldry and Genealogy ; Costume, Nu- 
mismatics ; Ecclesiastical History and 
Endowments, and Charitable Foundations, 
Records, and all other matters usually 
comprised under the head of Archeology. 
2. To procure careful observation and pre- 
servation of antiquities discovered in the 
progress of works, such as Excavations for 
Railways, Foundations of Buildings, &c. 
—3. To make, and to encourage public 
bodies in making, researches and excava- 
tions, and to afford them suggestions and 
co-operation.—4. To oppose and prevent, 
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so far as may be practicable, any injuries 
with which Monuments and Ancient Re- 
mains of every description may from time 
to time be threatened ; and to collect ac- 
curate drawings, plans, and descriptions 
thereof.—5. To found a Museum and Li- 
brary. 

The Queen’s Scholars at Westminster 
selected for their play this Christmas the 
Phormio of Terence. The performances 
took place on the 10th, 13th, and 17th of 
December, and the characters were per- 
sonated as follows :— 


W. W. Follett. 
W. T. G. Hunt. 
V. A. Williamson. 
G. S. Park. 
J.N. Heale. 

G. C. Robinson. 
V. H. Briscoe. 
J. J. Cowell. 

T. K. Gaskell. 
C. E. Fisher. 
W. B. Collis, 

J. Salwey. 

J. P. Ingham. 
A. S. Harington. 


Phormio . . . 
Geta .. 
Demipho 
Antipho 

Dorio . 
Chremes 
Pheedria 
Davus . 
Sophrona 
Nausistrata 
Hegio. . 
Cratinus 

Crito . . 
Puer .. ‘ 


The Prologue and Epilogue were con- 
ceived in the same spirit as those of former 
years, and were fully equal to any of 
their predecessors. We subjoin copies of 
them :— 


PROLOGUS IN PHORMIONEM. 


Jamjam reversus attulit solemnia 
Secum December nostra; jam ludos refert, 
Et mixta luctu revocat hora gaudia, 
Quis nescit annus quod modo actus viderit 
Belli domique funera? At pre ceteris 
Harunce alumnos deploramus eedium. 
Vos primos, armis alterum clarum, alterum 
Juris peritum, quorum hic * vite terminum 
Tot functus tantisque attigerat honoribus ; 
Atque has solebat preeter omnes unice 
Sedes fovere, in queis nutritus, postea 
Judex, senator, mox eloquio Oxoniam 
Decorabat, annisque idem abhine quater decem 
Tyrannum bella Sarmatam post Gallica 
Academico Professor ornarat gradu 
Idem ante funus hostes eosdem viderat, 
Mlum ¢ vero Oriens Occidensque noverant 
Ducem sagacem, militem fortissimum. 
Mox quando ab Indis arcessitus ultimis, 
Sibi demandatam propere nimis provinciam 
Peteret, vix eo valebat arces hostium ut 
Videret expugnatas, et novissimum 
Honeste obiret, redditus suis, diem. 
Quibus subit alius, tanquam in vita, sic pari 
Socius alumnis Oppidanus exitu. 
Qui ¢ jam senior, jubente patria, statim 
Diu desueta retractavit prelia, 
Partaque plus vice simplici victoria, 
Nimiis tandem impar succubuit negotiis. 
Ah! quales illud bustum virtutes tegit! 
Quam mite ingenium, quanta fortitudine 
Junctum ille terris, eheu! abstitulit dies. 
Nec vos silemus, prima quos stipendia 
Vixdum merentes, eademque, heu! novissima, 





* Joseph Phillimore, esq. D.C.L. Professor of 
Civil Law, Oxford, from 1809 to 1855. 

t+ Lieut.-General F. Markham, C.B. 

$ Field-Marshal Lord Raglan. 
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Unum § confectum febre post vulnus gravi, 
Tres || vero medio Martis in certamine, 
Impestivus occupavit exitus. 
Valete! quid si tellus vobis extera 

ul ossa servat, non ingrata patria 
Nomina colet, et memoria vestrum cordibus 
Semper superstes vivet in fidelibus. 

Verum aliud nos haud luctus, at dolor tamen 
Tangit : discipulis quamvis, ut par est, novis 
Ipsique J gratulemur, ablatum modo 
Quis nos desiderare presidem vetet ? 

Te quem tua sibi vindicat jam Oxonia, 
Salvere quem jubemus presentem tui ; 
Cujus in tutelam venia speramus tua 
Redituros nos nonnulli; sed, quod possumus, 
Amore prosequemur et votis piis 

Omnes: ipsique, conjugique, et liberis 
Multos felicesque annos ominabimur :— 

Hee nosmet—at vos invicem precamini 

Ut iisdem auguriis jam novo sub auspice 
Antiqua semper eadem floreat domus. 


EPILOGUS IN PHORMIONEM. 


ScenE—TZhe Temple. Jn the centre of the court, a 
pedestal and cinerary urn to the memory of the 
deceased legal functionaries, ‘*JoHN DoE and 
RicnarD Roe.” ' 

(Enter HeEat0, a disconsolate Barrister of a poetical 

turn. He addresses the Monument.) 
HEa10. 

Fortunati ambo, si quid mea neenia possit, 
Non vos e fastis eximet ulla dies ! 

Litis amatores, zternz pignora rixe, 

Causidicis columen, fonsque perennis opum :— 

Queis spondentibus Anean Sidonia Dido, 
Mulctasses nummis tu, Menelae, Parin ; 

**Trojaque nunc stares, Priamique arx alta 

maneres,” 
Carthago et Libycis imperitaret aquis: 

Aut si non alii pugnarent, conseruistis 
Lite manum propria, hic actor et ille reus. 

Omnia mutantur :—Sit terra levissima vobis— 

(Enter Cratinvs, reading a brief.) 
CRATINUS. 
“ Demipho et e contra Phormio—quinque 
mine:” 
Sed quis? ehem! tun’ hic, doctissime amice ? 
quid istuc 
Ornati est? Tun’ hic carmina mesta canis? 

Hem! miror quod tu hisce gemellis rite parentans 
Ricardo atque Johanni exequias celebres. 

Heu! miserande Charon, naulum prius exige, 

quam te 
Emungant Britonum Nisus et Euryalus, 
Vana duo simulacra, oculis incognita nostris :— 
HeEeI0, 
Paulum oculis forsan nota, sed haud loculis. 

(Enter DEMIPHO, with CRITO as his second Counsel, 
and Puormio, his antagonist in the cause, follow- 
ing i— 

” CRATINUS. 
Quin tu adsis animo—ecce cliens mihi Demipho, 
contra 
Phorinio, cui, si vis, tute patronus eris)— 
DeMIPHO. 
Hem! tibi quis, parasite, patronus? Visne pa- 
tronum ? 
{Heato aside to PoorMti0.] 
Prormio to Demtrno, 

Hegio— 

(Hect0 examining the letter of instructions 
PHormio has just placed in his hands.) 
—— numquid honorarium inest ? Nihil est. 





§ Lieutenant R. Borough, Rifle Brigade—Sebas- 
topol, Sept. 1855. 

|| Lieutenant W. W. Jordan, 34th Regiment— 
Sebastopol, sortie of 22d March, 1855; Lieutenant 
R. H. Somerville, 23d Regiment—Sebastopol, final 
attack, 8th Sept. 1855; Captain F. H. Dymock, 
95th Regiment—at the battle of the Ingour, 6th 
Nov. 1855. 

g The Dean of Christ Church, Dr, Liddell, 
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DeEmMIPHO to PHORMLO, 
Quis tibi testis adest? (PHo.) Testis? quid 
somnia narras—— 
Non mihi teste opus est—sum mihi testis ego. 
Omnia mutantnr: proprias res ordine certo 
Coram judicibus pandere cuique datur. 
DemirPuo. 
Hegio, an hoc verum est ? (Ifec.) Verum. (DEM.) 
Verumne, Cratine ? 
CRATINUS. 
Non verum. (D.) Quid ais tu, Crito? (CRI.) 
Res dubia est. 
DEMIPHO. 
Hem! probe—at, at, ni prospiciam mihi, lubrica 
res est ; 
Nil non jurabit Phormio, ut est nebulo! 
Heus! potius lites quam secter, judice nullo, 
Quindenas (sequom est), Phormio, redde minas. 
PHorMio. 
Ex nihilo nil fit—non vos mihi ludificavi 
DEMIPHO. 
Quam vellem corium ludificare tuum ! 
PHOoRMIO. 
Psaltriam habere potes quam forsan Phzedria cedet; 
Dorio habet nummos—Dorio fac veniat. 
Heeto. 
Damnatus furti, nulla mercede, metalla 
Effodit Australi Dorio vinctus agro— 
i DemiPuo. 
Dorio in exilium! [Heato.) Nil sacrilego nebuloni 
Profuit eloquium consiliumque meum. 
(Enter Curemes agitated from his own house.) 
DEMIPHO. 
Opportunus ades, frater ; te querimus ipsum ;— 
CHREMES. 
Atqui plus opus te mihi, teque, Crito : 
Omnia conturbat Nausistrata ; mente repostum 
Lemniacum crimen nocte dieque manet. 
Nostra domus Lemni minusest habitabilis antris — 
Tu sequeris lites, frater ; ego fugio. 
Plurimus aceumbit mensis conviva, meisque 
Est epulis tota lautius urbe nihil ; 
At cujus sumptu fiunt hec cuncta, marito 
Est soli vetitum participare dapes. 
Interea obtundens fidibus citharistria raucis 
Aures, mane, die, vespere, nocte, sonat. 
Forsitan hanc emeret leno, si promptus adesset, 
Quindenasque mihi redderet usque minas. 
Dicite, causidici, misero quid conjuge fiet ? 
Nullane tam magnis est medicina malis ? 
CritTo. 
Omnia mutantur : sordet sapientia avorum, 
Atque hodie in pejus cuncta relapsa ruunt. 
Lex olim, ne quid caperet Ruspublica damni, 
Uxorem modico plectere fuste dedit ; 
Hac sed lege viro in sponsam est concessa potestas, 
Ne gravior proprio pollice virga foret ; 
Sed ni forte velis artem exercere molendi, 
Non tangenda hodie est foemina, quicquid agat. 
Omnia mutantur ; non vapulat amplius uxor 
CHREMEs. 
Verbera sed misero dat truculenta viro ; 
Mane “ Chreme dilecte ” vocor—post prandia 
* Stilpho ”"— 
Mane rogat nummos—vespere dilapidat. 
Ah! simul ac Stilpho vocor, actum est—et mihi 
restat 
Nil nisi preecipiti vertere terga fuga. 
Dicite, nonne licet tantillas sumere poenas ? 
Crito, 

Ah! perquam dubium est—experiare licet 
(Enter Navusistrata, with a whip.) 
NAUSISTRATA. 

Stilpho, inquam, Stilpho! (Pao. fo Cur.) Fac, si 
vis scire, periclum ! 
NAUSISTRATA, 
Quid facis hic ? (Puo.) Quid agat ? dicam ego. 
(Cur.) Quin taceas. 
CureMes fo NAUSISTRATA. 
Hem! collaudabam me, fortunasque meas, cui 
Uxor tam juvenis tamque venusta foret. 
4 PHORMIO. 
Laudabatque tuas patinas, opsonia;—(Cnr.) que tu 
Hac, si vis, poteris nocte probare—silent. 


[Vausistrata proves herself the better half, and 
drives her lord off the stage. Meanwhile in the 
background Dorio, a returned “ ticket of leave” 
convict, has been renewing his old practices by 
easing the young lawyers and other loungers in the 
court of their handkerchiefs and snuff-boxes,— 
GETA, a policeman on the watch.] 

DEMIPHO. 
Perditur interea, argentum—si Dorio adesset— 
Sed quem? certe idem est: Dorio, tune redux ? 
Dorio. 
Me patric reddit “* remeatus tessera”—( producing 
[his ticket of leave) 
(GeTA.) Quid sit 
Scire velis? Furum plurima sunt genera— 
“ Sunt bona, sunt quedam mediocria, sunt mala 
lura,” 
Pessimus at mos est omnibus unus—edunt, 
Ergo ne nimio pereat respublica sumptu, 
Quos delictorum peenituisse liquet, 

Hos revocat patria, ut, purgato crimine, recta 
Insistant iterum furque latroque via. 

Hos sed adhue pascit populus, solvitque tributa, 
Indirecta licet sint, onerosa satis. 

Dorto. 

Confiteor cum non “ recte ” ditescere possem, 

Me “ quocunque modo ” rem meruisse meam ; 

Meque mei “ memores alios fecisse merendo,” 

Et socium sceleris seepe habuisse Getam : 

Sed nune factorum me pcenitet ante malorum, 
Peenitet et sceleris, poenitet atque Gete. 

Non, ut vos captem, loquor hxc, mihi credite ; 

multis 
Furtivum ingenium frons speciosa tegit. 

Est reditus mihi nempe licentia sumpta pudenter | 
(Dorio here picks Demrpno’s pocket,—GETA seizes 
him.) 

GETA. 

Ah! scelus hee etiam sumpta pudenter erant ; 

En ! sudaria Seetaba, Serica—(pulling the purloined 

articles from his pocket.) 
Ileato fo Dorto. 
Visne patronum ? 
Sed quid ? ubi est ? abiit—perditur—an potis est ? 
(Feeling for his lost snuff-box.) 
GETA. 
Quid ? (Hge10)—LPyxis mea! (GETA)— Quam cum 
Dorio vendiderit, tu 
Eloquii capies premia digna tui. 
DemiPuo. 

Omnia mutantur certe :—sed adeste, patroni ; 

In jus, si placeat, Phormio, eamus, (PHORMIO.) 
—Ohe! 

In jus ? in ceenam placet ire, et jus eat in me ; 
Vas vadibus, testam testibus antefero. 

Nec tibi sint odio mutate, Demipho, leges, 
Mutatas idem spiritus intus alit. 

Omne novum poscit sibi convenientia seeclum, 
Stet modo Libertas, et sine tabe Fides. 

Gratia Diis, nondum mos est mutatus edendi ; 

In me post coenam mitior esse potes. 

Virtus post nummos ? virtus post prandia—pransi 

Munera dant homines, vera loquuntur, amant. 
DeEmMIPHo. 

Viat—at hic maneat rerum immutabilis ordo, 
Dum colimus nati, que coluere patres. 

Prescriptum gaudet servare Terentius orbem, 
Quadruplicemque explet nostra Thalia vicem. 

Hee eadem solito resonant subsellia plausu, 

Et notos repetunt pulpita leta jocos. 

Acta manent moresque loci ; sed preterit actor, 
Cui vice plus una fabula nulla datur. 

Nos qui spectamur posthac spectabimus ; idem 
Mutata ripis labitur amnis aqua. 

Quod vos fecistis, faciet quod serior setas, 

Nos facimus ; vestris moribus adsit honos. 

Romane exemplar lingua, quid denique prosit, 
Virtus an vitium, fabula nostra monet. 

Tollentur vite jam mox aulea—gerendus 
Seu nobis soccus, sive cothurnus erit. 

Quicquid erit, nocte hac sententia vestra precamur 
In nostrum evadat lenis, ut ante, gregem. 

Causa perorata est: concurrat dextera leve, 
Phormio nec timeat judicis ora sui. 
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In the Gentleman’s Magazine for Jan. 
1836 was given a view of the new School- 
house then recently erected for Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Grammar-school of St. Olave’s in 
Southwark, which was followed in the next 
number by a detailed account of the history 
of the foundation, collected by Mr. G. R. 
Corner, F.S.A. the present vestry clerk of 
the parish, and who by that and many other 
proofs has shown his devotion to its anti- 
quities. The old school-house, which 
stood in Churchyard-alley, near St. 
Olave’s church, had been required for 
the approaches to the new London Bridge : 
and the City gave a piece of ground in 
Duke-street, which being afterwards re- 
quired for the Greenwich Railway, the 
Company gave in exchange another piece 
of ground in Bermondsey-street, upon 
which the school was rebuilt in 1836. This 
site has, in turn, been required for the Lon- 
don and South-Coast Railway, the directors 
of which, upon taking it, paid to the go- 
vernors of the school the sum of 30,000/. 
to enable them to find another site for the 
school, and to replace the buildings, which 
have been erected in Back-street, now ap- 
propriately changed to Queen Elizabeth- 
street, Horslydown. 

The entire cost of the edifice (including 
the purchase of the ground) has amounted 
to nearly 40,0002. It is built of red brick 
with stone dressings, in the early Tudor 
style of architecture, and it reflects great 
honour on the talents of Mr. Henry 
Stock, the architect. It comprises a large 
school-room, in which nearly 300 boys of 
the two parishes are instructed in classics, 
and a lesser room, being in fact a resto- 
ration of the former school-room in Ber- 
mondsey-street, erected by Mr. James 
Field the architect, (for which purpose all 
the materials were carefully preserved,) 
and which is appropriated for a similar 
number of boys, who are taught all the 
branches of a sound English education. 
In addition to these there are convenient 
class rooms. The principal entrance is 
under a square tower, having a statue of 
the Virgin Queen with her arms in front. 
On the key-stone of the vaulting to the 
entrance under the tower are the arms of 
Henry Leeke, the first benefactor to the 
school. They bear the following inscrip- 
tion : —‘‘ Henricus Leeke primus In- 
ceptor, A.D. MDLX.’’? The stone stair- 
case, leading to the court-room, is 
adorned with the arms of the Bishop of 
Winchester (Visitor of the school), and 
the school seal carved on stone, with 
other appropriate devices. The court- 
room is a spacious apartment, fitted 


* Or, a saltire floretté and in chief a 
lion passant sable, 
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with handsome oak pannelling, and hav- 
ing windows of stained glass, contain- 
ing the arms of the present and late go- 
vernors of the school. The cornice dis- 
plays a series of shields on which the arms 
of former governors, from the first founda- 
tion of the school (so far as they could be 
ascertained), are emblazoned. The ceiling 
is pannelled and ornamented with gilt 
pendents. Beneath the court-room is a 
library of equal dimensions and of similar 
character, but not so highly decorated, 
the only stained glass being a relic pre- 
served from the old school formerly in 
Churchyard-alley. It represents a dial 
with a bee, and contains the motto, 
“ Aspice, respice.’? There are two hand- 
some and convenient residences for the 
principal masters, and a neat porter’s 
lodge. The present governors of the 
school are J. W. Ledger, esq. (Warden), 
Thomas Starling Benson, esq. Thomas 
Allen Shuter, esq. John Ledger, esq. 
Richard Willson, esq. Mr. Alderman 
Farncomb, Joshua Lockwood, esq. Dr. 
Greenwood, William Wright Caudell, esq. 
Samuel Judkins, esq. Mr. Alderman 
Humphery, Jeremiah Pilcher, esq. the 
Hon. and Rev. Arthur Gascoyne Douglas 
(Rector of St. Olave’s), the Rev. H. 
Vachell (Rector of St. John’s), Benjamin 
Edgington, esq. and John Courage, esq. 
The school is under the direction of the 
Rev. Henry Hayman, B.D. head-master ; 
Mr. Thomas Lister and Mr. Samuel 
Smith, assistant-masters ; Mr. Layton and 
Mr. Venner, jun. Masters of the English 
School ; and Monsieur A. Ragon, French 
master. The proceedings of the opening 
commenced on Saturday, Nov. 17, with 
the presentation of a bunch of roses to 
the warden and governors of the school, 
by the churchwardens and overseers of the 
parishes of St. Olave and St. John. This 
is the annual rent payable by these parishes 
to the governors for certain estates at 
Horslydown, Meopham in Kent, and 
Rudgwick in Sussex, which are called the 
Red Rose Estates. The governors and 
officers, with the several masters of the 
school and the boys, then walked in pro- 
cession to St. Olave’s church, where, after 
divine service, the commemoration sermon 
was preached by the Rev. R. W. Browne, 
M.A. Professor of Classics in King’s Col- 
lege. After a handsome collation in 
the Court-room, provided by the Warden 
for about 100 ladies and gentlemen, the 
distribution of prizes to the most de- 
serving of the boys, and the delivery 
of their annual speeches, took place at 
the school. 

Ear! Fitzhardinge has expressed his -in- 
tention to found a scholarship at Chelten- 
ham Grammar School of 101, per annum, 
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to be called ‘‘ The Berkeley Scholarship,” 
leaving the subject for which the prize 
shall be awarded to the discretion of Dr. 
Humphreys, the head master. 

The antiquaries of the Isle of Wight 
have obtained the consent of Lord Pal- 
merston to the establishment of a local 
Museum in Carisbrook Castle. Orders 
have been given for the needful furniture 
and fittings. Of course, the contents of 
the museum will be restricted to the 
things found in the island—embracing an 
illustration of .its natural history, which 
is curious; as well as of its events and 
antiquities. Sir Roderick I. Murchison 
and Sir Charles Fellows will at first divide 
the cares of selection and management. 

Dr. Marshali Hall has been elected a 
member of the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris—Medical Section. He obtained 39 
votes out of 41. 

Sir Roderick I. Murchison has been 
elected an Associate of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences of Brussels. 

M. Paul Lacroix, better known under 
the name of ‘“ Bibliophile Jacob,” has 
been nominated a librarian of the Arsenal 
at Paris. He is one of the most learned 


literary antiquaries of the day in France. 
The Prussian sculptor Rauch has just 
executed a statue of Kant for Koenigsberg. 


Six commissions for marble figures 
illustrating passages in our poetical litera- 
ture have been given to English sculptors 
for the Mansion House in the City of 
London, namely, to Messrs. Baily, Wyon, 
Theed, Foley, Weeks, and Durham. This 
is the second series. The six subjects 
already completed, or in a forward state, 
were entrusted to Messrs. Baily, Marshall, 
Thrupp, M‘Dowall, Foley, and Lough. 
Of those artists, as will be seen, Messrs. 
Baily and Foley have been selected by the 
Corporation for the second group. The 
price of each statue is 700/. The models 
are now in preparation by the several 
artists, and a selection will be made by the 
city authorities from these models in 
February next year. A third series of 
six will complete the works originally 
proposed—works which will add a lasting 
glory to this metropolis of commerce, and, 
perhaps prove the opening of a new 
career of ideal ornamentation, such as 
may assist in placing London in the same 
rank with Florence, Antwerp, and Venice 
—cities in which commerce was the gene- 
rous foster-mother of the arts. 

Her Majesty has commissioned Mr. E. 
M. Ward, R.A. to paint a cartoon (the 
exact size of which is not yet fixed) repre- 
senting the Investiture of the Emperor 
Napoleon as a Knight of the Order of the 
Garter. The scene is, of course, at Wind- 
sor aa and the picture will include 
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portraits of the Queen, the Empress, the 
Princess Royal, Viscountess Canning, and 
other ladies of the court, besides those of 
the Emperor, Prince Albert, and the seve- 
ral Knights and officers of the Order. 

A large picture by Paolo Veronese, for- 
merly in the church of St. Silvestro in 
Venice, has been purchased for the Na- 
tional Gallery. The subject is the Ado- 
ration of the Magi: a reduced copy of 
part of it, attributed to Carlo Cagliari, is 
at Hampton Court. The date on the St. 
Silvestro picture is 1573, when the artist 
was about 45. The picture is noticed by 
Sansovino, in his ‘* Venetia Descritta,’’ 
published eight years later, and is described 
by subsequent writers, such as Ridolfi, 
Boschini, and Zanetti, as well as by more 
modern authors, in terms of the highest 
praise. It is in excellent preservation. 

The Queen of Spain has presented two 
valuable pictures, by Murillo, to the Pope. 
The subject of the chief picture is the 
Marriage of St. Catharine. Jt always 
hung in the Queen’s bedroom, and before 
it her Most Catholic Majesty was in the 
habit of paying her evening devotions. 
The other picture represents the Prodigal 
Son, the same subject as the grand Soult 
picture, now in the possession of the Duke 
of Sutherland. Among the known Mu- 
rillos there is only one of the Marriage of 
St. Catharine, which belongs to the hos- 
pital at Cadiz, and was his last work. In 
the Queen’s possession were four sketches 
relating to the Prodigal Son. The Pope 
has had the pictures handsomely framed, 
with inscriptions commemorative of the 
donor. They are deposited in the Museum 
of the Vatican. 

A monument of Aberdeen granite has 
been erected in the cemetery at Kensall 
Green to the memory of Mr. Newport, 
the late eminent naturalist and physiolo- 
gist. It bears the following inscription : 
‘* Sacred to the memory of GEorce New- 
port, F.R.S., F.L.S., F.R.C.S., &c. &c. 
He was born at Canterbury on the 4th 
day of July 1803, and died in London on 
the 7th day of April 1854. This monu- 
ment was erected by Fellows of the Royal 
and Linnean. Societies, to commemorate 
their regard for the loss of amuch-esteemed 
colleague, and to testify their sense of the 
great services rendered by him to science.” 

Mr. Hillier has printed the first part of 
his History and Antiquities of the Isle of 
Wight. It will be particularly acceptable 
to the student of our Saxon antiquities, as 
it contains the first detailed account of 
the extraordinary discoveries made by the 
author at Chessell, which is extremely 
well illustrated by engravings and wood- 
cuts, done in a very satisfactory manner 
by Mr. Hillier himself. We shall on a 
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future occasion give an analysis of this 
interesting portion of a work which pro- 
mises to occupy a place among our best 
topographical publications. 

Mr. Spedding, having resigned his post 
as Secretary to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, will be enabled to resume his labours 
on the Works of Lord Bacon. 

A new edition of Shakspeare, from the 
text of Mr. Singer as published in 1826, 
which was formerly announced by Mr. 
Pickering, is about to be published by 
Messrs. Bell and Daldy, with critical 
essays by Mr. William Watkins Lloyd. 
Mr. Collier’s emendations, and the result- 
ing controversies, will supply some mate- 
rials of value to this new edition. The 
first volame appears on the Ist of January, 
and the work will be completed in ten 
monthly volumes. 

Dr. F. Moul, of Heidelberg, has dis- 
covered in the Monastery of St. Paul, in 
Corinthia, a MS. of the elder Pliny, con- 
taining nearly the whole of the seventh 
part of the Natural History, lib. 11 to 14. 

MM. Lorieux and Eugéne de Fourey 
are preparing for publication, in seventeen 
large maps, an Atlas of subterranean Paris. 
It is well known that a great (say the 
tenth) part of the French metropolis and 
its environs (namely, the communes of 
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Vaugirard, Montrouge, and Gentily) rests 
on an immense and intricate system of 
quarries and excavations, which, from the 
first century of the Christian era down to 
the seventeenth century have furnished 
Paris and its neighbourhood with building 
materials. The extent of these excava- 
tions (of which the celebrated catacombs 
form only a very small part) was hardly 
known during the eighteenth century, and 
still less was it suspected that they could 
become dangerous to the streets and houses 
above them, until, in 1774 and 1777, the 
sinking down of a number of buildings in 
the vicinity of the Boulevard Neuf and 
the Barriére d’Enfer (one house, among 
others, was buried in an abyss of eighty 
feet depth) drew the attention of the 
public to the alarming fact. Since then, 
up to this very day, uninterrupted even 
by the political revolutions of France, 
examinations and labours of all kind have 
been set on foot at the expense of the city 
of Paris in order to prevent further acci- 
dents. The whole of this cavernous maze 
has been explored in every direction, the 
streets and roads running above have been 
ascertained, and props, pillars, supports, 
and buttresses have been erected wherever 
they seemed necessary ; so that at present, 
it appears, the Parisians may sleep in quiet. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 

Nov. 15. The Society resumed its 
sittings for the session, J. Payne Collier, 
esq. V.P. in the chair. 

The Rev. Thomas Hugo, F.S.A. exhi- 
bited a two-looped bronze celt, found at 
Ballincollig, near Cork, in 1854. 

Fred. Ouvry, esq. Treasurer, exhibited 
a penny of Offa, King of Mercia, recently 
found at Mentmore, Bucks ; a variety of 
the type engraved by Ruding, pl. v. fig. 38. 
It has been presented by the Rev. J. Ouvry 
North, Vicar of Mentmore, to the British 
Museum. 

Benj. Williams, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
a number of leaden seals of the Roman 
period, a bronze fibula, and other objects, 
found at Brough Castle, Westmerland. 

Aug. W. Franks, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
drawings of several implements and wea- 
pons of bronze, found at Arreton, in the 
Isle of Wight, early in the last century, 
when they were exhibited to the Society 
of Antiquaries by Mr. Peter Collinson, 
and are drawn in the Society’s minutes, 
but not published. Some of these objects 
are preserved in the British Museum; but 
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a portion has been lost sight of. They 
present some unique features. 

Nov. 22. Edward Hawkins, esq. V.P. 
Miss Mary Grant, of Elchies, Morayshire, 
exhibited, by the hands of Dr. John Lee, 
a flint arrow-head, one of several found 
from time to time in Banffshire. Its 
owner had mounted it in gold for suspen- 
sion, a practice not sanctioned by the 
antiquary, although, as the Secretary ob- 
served, one of remote antiquity, as a flint 
arrow-head, mounted in a similar manner, 
and appended to an Etruscan necklace, is 
preserved in the British Museum. 

Mr. Benj. Williams exhibited a Gaulish 
coin in electrum, found recently between 
Steventon and the Farringdon-road. It 
resembles that engraved in the Numis- 
matic Chronicle, vol. xi. fig. 13. 

Edw. W. Brodie, esq. exhibited some 
specimens of early knives, a ring, and a 
brass counter-seal, found at Salisbury. 
The last was the counter-seal of a prior, 
bearing the full-faced head of a man sur- 
rounded by a nimbus: the legend, s. 
PRIORIS A CONTRA. 

Joseph Hunter, ~ V.P.S.A. exhibited 
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a deed of Sir Thomas Swinford, relating 
to the vills of East Ferry and West Ferry, 
in Lincolnshire, and furnishing a slight 
addition to the little which is known of 
the son of Catharine Swinford, whose 
connection with John of Ghent, and sub- 
sequent marriage with him, make her and 
her son historical personages of the 15th 
century. 

Nov. 29. The Earl Stanhope, President. 

William Monk, esq. B.A. of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, was elected Fellow. 

Miss Leonora Grant communicated, 
through Dr. John Lee, two ancient arrow- 
heads of flint, found in Morayshire. 

Henry Harrod, esq. F.S.A. local secre- 
tary for Norfolk, communicated ‘‘ An 
Account of Excavations at Burgh Castle, 
in Suffolk, undertaken at the expense of 
Sir John Boileau, Bart.’’ already noticed 
in the report of the Norwich Archeeological 
Society, given in our December number. 

Dec. 6. Joseph Hunter, esq. V.P. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows: John Maclean, esq. Keeper of 
the Ordnance records in the Tower of 
London; George Prince Joyce, esq. soli- 
citor, of Newport, Isle of Wight; the Rev. 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, Canon of Can- 
terbury, author of ‘‘ Memorials of Canter- 
bury,’’ &c. ; William Jones, esq. Secretary 
to the Russell Literary and Scientific 
Institution; and Herbert Barnard, esq. 
banker, of Portland-place. 

Octavius Morgan, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
three ancient clocks: one in the form of 
an hexagonal temple in the cinque cento 
style, date 1546; another in the form 
of a crucifix, the hours indicated on a 
globe which revolves on the top of the 
cross; and a third in the form of a griffin 
supporting a shield on which is the hour- 
dial. 


The Secretary exhibited a volume of ac- 
quittances for the payment of Secret-Ser- 
vice Moneys, from the 24th April, 1659, to 
the 24th June, 1701, which is in the pos- 
session of Wm. Selby Lowndes, esq. It 
contains, among other signatures, those of 
Titus Oates, Matthew Prior, King William 
the Third, &c. It has been transcribed by 
Mr. Akerman for the Camden Society. 

Octavius Morgan, esq. read an account 
of excavations prosecuted last summer 
within the walls of the Roman city of 
Caerwent, by the Caerleon Archeological 
Association, of which a notice is given 
in our report of the Archeological In- 
stitute. 

Dec. 13. Edward Hawkins, esq. V.P. 

The Rev. Frederic Wm. Russell, M.A. 
Fellow of University college, Dublin, and 
Curate of St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, was 
elected a Fellow of the Society. 

The President exhibited four drawings 
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of the tapestry in Bamburgh castle, 
Northumberland, supposed to represent 
incidents in the life of Justinian. They 
were forwarded to his Lordship by the 
Rev. W. N. Darnell, of Stanhope. 

Frederic Calland, esq. exhibited a bronze 
seal, stated to have been found during 
the enlargement of a quay on the Seine, 
at Paris, between the Pont Neuf and the 
Pont de la Tournelle. It is of oblong 
form, rounded at the ends; and bears in 
the centre the words KARLVS IMP. AVG, 
around which is inscribed + RENOVATIO 
REGNI FRANC. 

John Mitchell Kemble, esq. then read 
a communication on “ Remarkable se- 
pulchral objects from Italy, Mecklenburg, 
and Styria,’’ illustrated by drawings of 
examples. 

Dec. 20. Joseph Hunter, esq. V.P. 

Sir James David Sibbald Scott, Bart. 
the author of some papers in the Sussex 
Archeological Collections, was elected a 
Fellow of the Society. 

William Salt, esq. presented a volume 
of royal proclamations and other broad- 
sides issued during the latter part of the 
reign of Charles the First and the Com- 
monwealth. It contains twenty-three 
proclamations which were previously de- 
ficient in the Society's collections, and, in 
addition to Mr. Salt’s former munificent 
gifts of the same character, has rendered 
the series of printed historical papers in 
the possession of the Society the most 
complete that this or perhaps any other 
country can boast. 

Robert Lemon, esq. F.S.A. presented a 
proclamation of Queen Mary (during the 
absence of William III.) dated 16 May, 
1692, for the Prorogation of Parliament. 

The Rev. Thomas Hugo, F'.S.A. ex- 
hibited three pilgrims’ signs in lead, two 
of them belonging to the shrine of Saint 
Thomas of Canterbury, and the third to 
that of Our Lady of Walsingham. 

The Secretary stated that, perceiving an 
account in The Times of the excavations 
near Sebastopol by Lt.-Col. Munro, com- 
manding the 39th Regiment, he had 
written to that gentleman for particulars, 
and had been very kindly and promptly 
favoured with a reply, which he read to 
the meeting. It noticed the discovery of 
a magnificent cyclopean wall, which he 
considers to have been the recess for an 
altar on some particular ceremony. Though 
the structure is apparently of very early 
date, it appears to have been occupied 
during the highest time of Greek art, as 
indicated by a lovely statuette in terra 
cotta, a very beautiful bas-relief, and other 
pottery. About 60 coins had been found, 
three of which are of gold. None, how- 
ever, are ascertained to be earlier than the 
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year 400 of our era. Colonel Monro in- 
closed a plan of the excavations so far as 
they had proceeded on the 3d of December, 
the date of his letter. [A view of the 
ruins has been already published in the 
Illustrated London News on the 8th of 
December. } 

George Daniell, esq. of Chobham, com- 
municated remarks made in the years 1836 
and 1855, on the charred timber found in 
the bogs on Chobham common. This 
‘*bog oak,’’ as it is called, is frequently 
dug up by the poor for fuel. Mr. Daniell 
found on investigation, that, although 
black and hard, it is not bog oak, but 
charred oak. He obtained many speci- 
mens, the largest of which was 15 feet in 
length and from 20 to 22 inches in breadth, 
and others were the stumps of still greater 
trees. Appearances showed that the fire 
had burned the trees whilst standing. The 
layer of ashes is in some places five and 
six inches thick, and the timber is found 
among them. A large number of ripe 
hazel-nuts, still perfect, seem to show the 
period of the year at which the fire took 
place. Mr. Daniell afterwards entered 


into a long discussion of the circumstances 
attendant upon Ceesar’s invasion of the 
country in the autumn of the year .c. 53, 
being induced to regard this devastated 


forest as an historical memorial of that 
event, 

The Society adjourned over the Christ- 
mas recess to the 10th of January. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 
Nov. 29. W.S. W. Vaux, esq. Pres. 
Mr. Bergne read a paper, describing a 
gold jetton, of Edward the Sixth, and a 
denarius of Vespasian, both believed to be 
unique. The latter differs from all others 
known to the writer, both in obverse and 
reverse. Most probably it was struck at 
Rhodes, when Vespasian visited that island 
or when he deprived it of independence. 
Mr. Williams read a paper, ‘‘ On some 
Remarkable Chinese Coins,” iilustrated by 
interesting observations on the probable 
antiquity of a metal currency in China, 
and the various forms of money which have 
been there used. Aletter from Mr. Bur- 
gon was read “ On certain Greek Coins re- 
cently acquired by the British Museum.” 
Four of these are Corinthian, including a 
remarkable one bearing as its types the 
portrait and monument of the famous Lais. 
Of the remaining two, one is the first that 
has been discovered of Gortyna in Arcadia, 
and it proves that town to have been in- 
cluded in the Achezan League. The other 
is of Orchomenus, and tends to indicate a 
Boeotian league or confederation. 
The President read a paper, ‘‘ On two 
Medals of Indian Princes.’’ One of these 
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is of the celebrated Mogul Emperor of 
Delhi, Shah Akbar, the contemporary of 
Queen Elizabeth. The other is of Shah 
Alem, the last sovereign of the same line, 
and must have been struck at the time 
when he abandoned the British protection 
and fled to the Mahrattas, a.p. 1771. 


ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 

Nov. 2. The Hon. R. C. Neville, 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

Mr. Neville, in opening the proceedings 
of another session, congratulated the So- 
ciety on the warm encouragement with 
which they had been welcomed in Shrop- 
shire, a district of the highest archzo- 
logical interest, and presenting a field of 
investigation inferior to none which had 
previously engaged the attention of the 
Institute. The museum formed at Shrews- 
bury had amply realised the anticipation 
that in a country so rich in British and 
Roman vestiges, and little explored by the 
antiquary, numerous objects of interest 
would be drawn forth from oblivion, pre- 
served in private hands. The temporary 
collections thus formed each successive 
year by the Institute must be recognised 
as of essential advantage to archeological 
science, more especially whilst no national 
collection on an extended scale existed for 
purposes of scientific comparison and in- 
struction. The prospects of the Institute 
for the ensuing year are full of hopeful 
promise : amongst the numerous invita- 
tions received by the Institute from various 
quarters, the selection of their place of 
meeting in 1856 had been determined for 
Edinburgh ; and he was enabled to an- 
nounce, with high gratification, that the 
Prince Albert had again graciously ex- 
tended his patronage to the Institute. 

Mr. J. M. Kemble delivered a discourse 
on Burial and Cremation, more especially 
in reference to the obscure and important 
period which his extensive observations 
and excavations in the north of Germany 
have contributed in a remarkable degree 
to elucidate. Numerous as are the iso- 
lated facts regarding sepulchral deposits 
examined in various parts of Europe, little 
progress appears hitherto to have been 
made towards any precise comparison of 
the valuable ethnological evidence which 
such researches supply. Mr. Kemble ob- 
served that the results obtained by exca- 
vations in ancient cemeteries have at length 
assumed so definite a form as to be capable 
of scientific classification: it is impos- 
sible not to recognise the graves of a cer- 
tain peculiar character opened in Kent, 
Gloucestershire, and the Isle of Wight, as 
belonging to one race of men, and one 
period of time; and equally impossible to 
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separate them from other interments 
found in Normandy, and in the valleys of 
the Rhine and Danube. Mr. Kemble 
adverted to the value of coins discovered 
in ancient graves as evidence of the age to 
which they may be assigned, whilst such 
evidence must always be taken with ex- 
treme, caution. He offered some highly 
instructive observations on a class of inter- 
ments without cremation, accompanied by 
iron weapons, vessels of glass, ornaments of 
bronze, and, ina few rare instances, of silver. 
These graves he assigned to the period be- 
tween the fifth and the ninth centuries, and 
considers them as vestiges of the Teutonic 
or Germanic race. In another class of 
cemeteries the characteristic peculiarity 
occurs that the remains are found calcined 
by fire, and deposited in urns, variously 
ornamented, with ornaments not, how- 
ever, dissimilar to such as are found in 
the former class, whilst other points of 
resemblance between the two may be no- 
ticed. Mr. Kemble stated the grounds of 
his conclusion that these urn-burials be- 
long also to that great Teutonic stock 
which occupied the west of Europe and 
ruled for centuries in this island ; and he 
observed that if these are Anglo-Saxon 
burials we may reasonably expect similar 
remains in the lands whence the Anglo- 
Saxons emigrated. He gave a most in- 
teresting summary of the evidence which 
had been elicited in the North of Ger- 
many, commencing from the earliest notice 
recorded of these sepulchral urns, in the 
sixteenth century, when they were regarded 
as natural productions, and it was gravely 
asserted that they grew in the earth like 
bulbous roots, mostly making their ap- 
pearance in May. The peculiar mortuary 
urns found in the Eastern Counties, in 
Sussex, and other parts of England, were 
shewn to be identical with those discovered 
in Jutland, Friesland, in Westphalia, and 
many parts of Germany, east of the Rhine, 
west of the Upper Elbe, and north of the 
Maine, namely in countries occupied by the 
forefathers of the Anglo-Saxons. The 
latest of these discoveries were made last 
year at Stade, on the Elbe, under Mr. 
Kemble’s direction, and he produced draw- 
ings of numerous urns from that place, 
pointing out their close similarity in form 
and ornament to those found near Derby, 
as described by Professor Henslow, and the 
urns disinterred by Mr. Neville in Cam- 
bridgeshire. An analogy, not less remark- 
able, was traced between the ornaments, 
weapons, &c. occurring in this class of 
graves in England and those found in Ger- 
many. From these striking facts a ques- 
tion of great importance to the archreologist 
is presented, namely, whether different 
tribes of Germans, all being pagans, re- 
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spectively adopted the one form of burial 
to the exclusion of the other, or whether 
all the different tribes adopted first one 
and then the other forms successively. 
Mr. Kemble entered at considerable length 
into the arguments bearing upon this in- 
quiry, which claims, in the progressive 
state of archeological knowledge, the most 
careful investigation. His extensive per- 
sonal researches in the north of Germany, 
of which he had brought the results under 
the notice of the Institute at the recent 
meeting in Shrewsbury, have tended in a 
remarkable manner to throw light upon 
the difficult questions involved in this in- 
teresting subject. 

Mr. Le Keux offered some observations 
on medizval art as illustrated by ancient 
seals, and produced representations of the 
series of Percy seals, which, through the 
liberality of the Duke of Northumberland, 
have been engraved by Mr. Le Keux, for 
the Memoir by Mr. Hartshorne on “ the 
Barony of Alnwick,’’ which will accom- 
pany the volume of the Transactions of 
the Institute at the Newcastle meeting. 
That publication, undertaken by Mr. Bell, 
is in a forward state of preparation, and 
its appearance has chiefly been retarded 
through the unavoidable delay in pro- 
viding the numerous illustrations, which 
the munificence of his Grace has directed 
to be prepared. 

Mr. Alexander Nesbitt gave an account 
of two sepulchral brasses, lately discovered 
by him on the continent; one of them 
being the earliest memorial of that kind 
hitherto noticed. It is the effigy of Yso, 
Bishop of Verden, who died in 1231, pre- 
served in the cathedral of Verden in Ha- 
nover. The other is the memorial of John, 
Rector of St. Giles’s Church in Brunswick, 
bearing date 1376. The most ancient se- 
pulchral brass in England, Mr. Nesbitt 
observed, is assigned to the year 1277. 

Mr. Arthur Trollope communicated the 
discovery of some bronze armlets, of the 
Roman period, at Lincoln: they are of 
elegant form, and were on the arm- 
bones of skeletons lately found. He sent 
also a notice of a British urn, unique in 
form and decoration, found in railway ex- 
cavations near Horncastle. Mr. Kemble 
remarked that this curious example is 
unique, as far as his extensive examination 
of collections on the continent and in this 
country enabled him to judge. The orna- 
ment is elaborate, and finished with great 
care. 

Mr. Neville exhibited several Roman 
reliques, Samian ware, personal orna- 
ments, &c. found in his excavations at 
Chesterford: also an antique fork and 
spoon of crystal, mounted in silver-gilt, 
chased with unusual artistic skill, They 
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had belonged to George Gordon, created 
Marquis of Gordon by James VI. in 1599. 

Professor Buckman communicated a 
further notice of his discoveries at Ciren- 
cester, and exhibited a curious assemblage 
of Roman reliques formed of bone; also 
a beautiful collection of Saxon brooches 
and ornaments discovered at Fairford, 
Gloucestershire. 

Amongst antiquities exhibited were, a 
bronze palstave, found in Anglesea, sent 
by the Rev. Dr. Jones, of Beaumaris, and 
another object of the same kind, in excel- 
lent preservation, from Devonshire, exhi- 
bited by Mr. Hall Warren, of Bristol. 
Mr. Franks brought a massive gold ring, 
with a round facet on each side of the 
hoop, enriched with niello. It is supposed 
to be Saxon, and was found in the river 
Nene, in Northamptonshire. He pro- 
duced also a remarkable sculpture in ivory, 
representing the Saviour, the Evangelists, 
and subjects from the history of our Lord ; 
it is a work of the tenth century, and had 
been in the possession of the late Profes- 
sor Conybeare. The Dean of Llandaff had 
sent this curious work of art, possibly the 
pedestal of a cross, to Mr. Franks, inti- 
mating his intention of presenting it to 
the British Museum. 

Mr. Brackstone exhibited a collection of 
iron axe-heads, comprising some described 
as of the Saxon period, and iron arrow- 
heads of various forms, found near Blen- 
heim. Mr. Albert Way brought a portion 
of a Roll of Swan Marks, apparently of 
the sixteenth century, and relating to the 
Thames. The Rev. J. Greville Chester 
sent several drawings of antiquities found 
near Scarborough. Mr, Dodd brought the 
original Book of the two Subsidies granted 
to Charles I. in 1640, and comprising the 
lists for the hundreds of Calne and Chip- 
penham ; the total amount is 579/. 6s. Mr. 
Bish Webb brought, by kind permission 
of Col. the Hon. M. Onslow, a brass 
figure of a warrior, of cinque-cento work- 
manship, found under the walls of Guild- 
ford Castle. Mr. Edward Hussey brought 
a remarkable Basilidian gem, supposed to 
have been found some years since in Eng- 
land. Several of the same type have been 
published by Montfaucon. 

Several interesting medizval seals were 
exhibited: amongst which was a brass 
matrix of the fourteenth century, sent by 
Mr. Fitch; it was lately found attached to 
a countryman’s watch-chain at Happis- 
burgh, Norfolk: the device is a lion, Icé: 
dort la lion. Mr. Ready sent a fine seal 
of Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, 12° 
Hen. VI. from the original impression at 
Queen’s college, Cambridge; a very in- 
teresting seal of Isabella Countess of Albe- 
marle, from the muniments of Winchester 
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college; and the seal of Richard II. as 
Prince of Chester, a seal which does not 
appear to have been hitherto noticed. 

Dec.7. Octavius Morgan, esq., M.P., 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

Mr. Morgan described the results of 
the recent explorations made by him on 
the part of the Caerleon Antiquarian 
Association at Caerwent, and he placed 
before the meeting a model of the hypo- 
causts and baths there discovered, with 
numerous reliques of bone, bronze, iron, 
glass, &c. found amongst the remains, 
The excavations had been directed by 
Mr. Akerman, Secretary of the Society 
of Auntiquaries, and Mr. Morgan took 
occasion to express his high sense of the 
services rendered by that gentleman, and 
the minute attention and assiduity with 
which he had guided the operations. At 
a previous meeting, Mr. Morgan had in- 
timated his intention of examining the 
vestiges of Venta Silurum (see p. 276, 
ante), and he commenced operations in 
September last. The walls, of which con- 
siderable remains exist, inclosed an area 
of about forty acres. The spot selected 


‘for excavation was that where a tessellated 


floor of remarkably rich design had been 
brought to light in 1777, near the S.W. 
angle of the station, and here the remains 
of an extensive structure were exposed to 
view, presenting one of the most complete 
and instructive examples of the baths, and 
the arrangements for artificial heating, in 
use amongst the Romans. The model 
which Mr. Morgan brought for examina- 
tion admirably illustrates their ingenious 
combination. He pointed out the /rigida- 
rium, which was not provided with an 
hypocaust, and had at one end the piscina, 
or cold bath, in very perfect state, lined 
with red stucco, and paved with large 
stones. The access from this chamber to 
the apodyterium, or dressing-room, was 
distinctly shewn; the side opposite the 
entrance is nearly semicircular, forming 
an alcove ; the floor had been of tessellated 
work, and was supported on square stone 
pillars. The next chamber, of which the 
floor and suspensura had been destroyed 
by a large apple-tree growing there, was 
the ¢epidarium, of warmer temperature 
than the last, leading to the caldarium, 
the most curious part of the whole struc- 
ture. Here the warm bath was found in 
perfect state; the entire chamber was 
heated by a hypocaust, and three sides of 
the bath were formed with upright flue- 
tiles for the diffusion of the heated air. 
From this chamber a narrow doorway 
leads to a small apartment which Mr. 
Morgan supposes to have been the sudato- 
rium, where a dry heat of very high tem- 
perature was obtained in close proximity 
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to the furnace, or prefurninm, serving to 
heat the hypocausts of all these apart- 
ments. Here it is probable that there 
may have been some arrangement for heat- 
ing water, but this essential part of the 
appliances for the Roman baths is not to 
be traced, and it is remarkabie that it is 
deficient in other examples discovered in 
England. Mr. Morgan pointed out the 
curious adjustment of the flues and the 
course of the heated air diffused under the 
suspensure, directed by certain dwarf 
cross-walls which are usually found, and 
which served the essential purpose of a 
support to the floors. In these walls 
openings are found ingeniously arranged 
for the distribution of the heated air. 
The pillars supporting the suspensure are 
formed of roughly squared pieces of sand- 
stone, and the floors themselves consist of 
large tiles or slabs of stone, on which was 
laid a bed of concrete, 14 in. in thickness ; 
it must therefore have required a long 
time and a large consumption of fuel to 
heat these floors through such a thickness 
of compact material. The bottom and 
sides of the bath being only five inches in 
thickness must have become more speedily 
heated, and Mr. Morgan considered it 
probable that the water had actually been 
heated in the bath itself. The provision 
for emptying both the baths is clearly seen, 
but there is no indication of the mode by 
which they were filled. Mr. Morgan 
entered into a detailed description of many 
curious features of construction in these 
remarkable vestiges of Roman luxury, 
surpassing probably any hitherto brought 
to light in this country. The remains 
have not been destroyed; Mr. Morgan 
stated that a model, plans, and sections, 
having been taken, the site had been 
carefully filled in so as to preserve this 
curious building from decay by exposure 
to the air or the wanton injuries through 
which such objects are usually per- 
mitted to perish. This remarkable build- 
ing occupies an area of about 30 feet 
by 32. 

Mr. J. M. Kemble read a valuable 
dissertation on the Mortuary Customs of 
the Scandinavians, and their analogy with 
the usages of the Germans. One essential 
difference, he observed, consists in the fact 
that the former ceased to burn their dead 
long before they adopted Christianity. 
This may have been owing to scarcity of 
wood, as also to the wandering habits of 
the Scandinavian rovers. Mr. Kemble 
pointed out the importance of investigating 
the Scandinavian funeral rites as expla- 
natory of our own, and forming an 
integral feature of our national antiquities. 
Danes, Norwegians, and Swedes inhabited 
our land, and preserved all their heathen 
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customs and superstitions long after the 
Saxon and the German had adopted the 
Christian creed. The general idea of the 
Northman is recorded thus in the Heims- 
kringla; the earliest age was that of 
cremation, and the dead were commemo- 
rated by gravestones: to this succeeded 
barrows raised as memorials ; and, the cus- 
tom having been introduced in Denmark 
of placing the corpse in the barrow, with 
the arms, horse, and ornaments, that mode 
of burial became general in Denmark, 
whilst in Norway and Sweden cremation 
was practised much later. The Norse 
tradition knew nothing of burial older than 
burning, and even of Odin and other gods 
we are told that after death they were 
placed upon the funeral pile. Mr. Kem- 
ble cited a remarkable passage from the 
Edda, in which the wife of a deceased hero 
is described ascending the pile with her 
slaves and richest treasure. She rode in 
her car covered with tapestry, and slew 
herself with the sword. In other Norse 
traditions the curious feature occurs of 
the interment of chariot and horse, the 
saddle and trappings, with the mighty 
dead, for use in the other world. Facts 
indicating similar usages have been noticed 
in the northern parts.of England, where 
Norse influence must have prevailed, but 
the evidence is insufficient to decide that 
the interments were in fact Scandinavian. 
The practice of throwing rings and orna- 
ments into the barrow appears by the 
Heimskringla to have originated in the 
notion that a man was considered in 
Valhalla in proportion to the amount 
placed with him on the pile or the 
valuables which he had buried during 
life, and devoted to the gods. To this 
superstition may be attributed many of 
the hoards found in the earth or under 
stones, without an interment. Mr. Kem- 
ble gave some remarkable illustrations of 
this very curious Scandinavian super- 
stition. Sometimes the ship of the de- 
ceased was burnt with him, or it was set 
afloat and abandoned: the corpse was 
also in some cases placed in it, and com- 
mitted to the waves, or buried in the 
ship within a barrow. An interment of 
this nature was found in Norway not 
many years since. At one end of the 
ship were the skeletons of horses and 
dogs, with ornaments and weapons. The 
practice of some Northern tribes may be 
connected with this ; they placed over the 
corpse stones arranged so as to represent 
a ship, or set up a slab on which was 
engraved the figure of a ship. A vestige 
of this usage may even be traced in the 
hollow tree used as a coffin, as in the 
remarkable interment found at Gristhorpe, 
near Scarborough, where that curious 
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boat-sepulchre is preserved in the Museum. 
Prayer for the dead, Mr. Kemble ob- 
served, was used, consistently with the 
belief that the departed lived another life 
in the barrow, whence they sometimes 
issued forth, if any cause hindered their 
resting in peace in the grave, to the 
injury and annoyance of the survivors. 
In this country disturbed spirits are said 
to walk, and the Northern phrase was to 
go. The Sagas supply numerous instances 
of this superstition, of which several were 
given by Mr. Kemble, as affording an 
insight into the wild and wondrous con- 
fusion into which declining heathenism 
had fallen. It is remarkable that crema- 
tion, abandoned in later times as the 
ordinary funeral rite, was employed in 
order to subdue these restless spirits. 
The corpse was taken out of the barrow 
and burnt. In regard to the barrow, as a 
feature of Norse interment, it seems even 
after Christianity was introduced to have 
been the prevalent usuage. Its size was 
proportioned to the rank or renown of 
the deceased ; there were family mounds, 
and in some cases the man and wife were 
deposited clasped in each other’s arms. The 
barrow was often raised in the life of the 
person for whom it was intended, being 
made hollow either by acist of stones, or, 
as the tomb of a Danish queen recently 
opened, formed with a chamber of stout 
oak. Mr. Kemble noticed various other 
curious details in pursuing this highly 
interesting inquiry, such as the usage in 
removing the corpse, which was not con- 
veyed through the door of the house, but 
the wall was broken down; when depo- 
sited, the head was placed to the north, a 
peculiarity often found in early inter- 
ments in England; the personal orna- 
ments, tools, and weapons, were inva- 
riably interred with the body, a certain 
religious respect towards the dead re- 
quiring that they should be provided with 
all that could be of advantage to them in a 
future state. Ata later period this feel- 
ing wholly ceased ; in the tenth century 
mention is made of persons of note who 
were but poorly provided with valuables 
in their interment, and not long after this 
the plundering of graves was commonly 
practised, the buried wealth of previous 
generations presenting to the predatory 
Northman an irresistible temptation. Mr. 
Kemble strongly impressed upon his 
hearers the essential importance of the 
mortuary ceremonies of the Northman 
as an elucidation of those of the Anglo- 
Saxons ; and still more that all the 
labours so largely bestowed on the in- 
vestigation of barrows will be in vain, 
unless commenced with a clear historical 
view of those races, whose remains should 
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never be irreverently or uselessly dis- 
turbed. Mr. Franks observed, that very 
recently a remarkable interment had been 
found in the Isle of Purbeck ; as in the 
Scandinavian burials to which Mr. Kem- 
ble had alluded, here also two skeletons, 
male and female, had been found. The 
wife’s head had rested on the breast of 
her husband, and her arms embraced the 
corpse. 

Mr. W. Burges read a notice of an 
ancient mitre preserved at Beauvais, in 
France, of which he produced a beautiful 
representation. It is of rich tissue, and 
Mr. Burges stated that it had probably 
belonged to Philip de Dreux, bishop of 
Beauvais in 1175. He exhibited some 
highly-finished drawings of some other 
curious reliques of vestments found in 
France. Mr. Nesbitt gave an account 
of the sculptured ivories in the possession 
of Col. Meyrick, at Goodrich Court. 
They had originally belonged to the late 
Mr. Douce, and comprise examples of 
early and very fine workmanship. By the 
kindness of Col. Meyrick he had been 
permitted to take casts from them, which 
were exhibited to the meeting, as also re- 
productions in ‘‘fictile ivory’? of a fine 
sculptured pyx at Berlin, the earliest work 
of its kind, probably, of Christian cha- 
racter. It has been assigned to the 
fourth century. With these were exhi- 
bited by Mr. Westwood six casts from 
ivory chessmen, in the Kunst Kammer 
at the Royal Museum at Berlin. They 
are of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

Amongst antiquities exhibited were nu- 
merous reliques of the Roman age from 
Caerwent, shown by Mr. Morgan, who 
brought also three curious medisval 
clocks, of Italian workmanship, and a 
model of Sawston Hall, Cambridgeshire, 
the ancient mansion of the Huddleston 
family, built in the reign of Mary about 
1555. This model had belonged to the late 
Mr. Gage Rokewode. Mr. Bernhard Smith 
brought the umbo of a Saxon shield, found 
at Fairford, Gloucestershire. Mr. Neville 
sent a silver seal, of Russo-Greek work- 
manship, found at Maldon, Essex; and 
Mr. Desborough Bedford produced a mas- 
sive gold ring, found at a great depth in 
sinking the shaft of a tunnel in Wapping. 
Mr. Farrer exhibited several mediseval 
caskets, some examples of Italian enamel, 
a fine sculptured ivory of the twelfth cen- 
tury a curious reliquary from Germany, 
inclosing the jaw of St. Mark and a tooth 
of St. Sebastian ; also a miniature of ex- 
quisite execution, attributed to Holbein : 
it appears to be the portrait of some Eng- 
lishman of note in the reign of Henry VIII. 
An interesting collection of reliques from 
the capture of the Redan and the Malakoff 
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were brought by the Rev. J. Hopkinson, 
consisting of Russian military decorations, 
and the small diptychs and medallions of a 
sacred kind worn by the Russian soldiers. 
In the latter the ancient types of Eastern 
art are frequently to be observed. Sir 
Arthur de Capell Broke presented copies 
of Grants and ancient evidences relating to 
the Forest of Rockingham, Northampton- 
shire, collected from the Records in the 
Tower and other public depositories. A 
valuable contribution to the library was 
also produced, recently received from the 
Spalding Society, the series of their his- 
torical publications regarding Scotland. 


BRITISH ARCH.EOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Nov. 28. T.J Pettigrew, esq, F.R.S., 
F.S.A., V.P. A communication from 
Sir Charles Fellows was read, giving an 
account of the opening of a British barrow, 
about three miles to the North-west of 
Newport, Isle of Wight. An immense 
quantity of flints, charcoal, ashes, and the 
remains of two cinerary urns, were dis- 
covered. 

Mr. Pettigrew exhibited a silver and a 
gold ring belonging to Lady Fellows, the 
former a betrothal ring of the fifteenth 
century, having inscribed, “In hope is 
help ;’’ the other, of the same, or rather 
later period, with an engraved figure of St. 
Michael slaying the dragon, and an inscrip- 
tion, “Tout pour vous.” Also, on the 
part of Lady F., the portrait of Charles I, 
worked in silk by the Princess Mary, 
which was described by Mr. Cuming in 
the last number of the Journal of the 
Association. Mr. Jervoise exhibited, 
through Captain Tupper, the remains of a 
life-size portrait on oak panel, said to be 
of Charles [., but certainly anterior to 
his time, as shown by the costume. 
Mr. O'Connor exhibited a cross in silver, 
of the fourteenth century, beautifully 
wrought. It is the archetype of what is 
now known and sold as ‘‘ Pugin’s Cross."’ 
Each limb of the cross terminates in a 
quatrefoil. On one side is the crucified 
Saviour, and on the other the Virgin and 
Child. Mr. Clarke exhibited a penny of 
Stephen, and another of Edward I. found 
at Framlingham; also a token found at 
Brandeston, ‘‘ John Knight of Saxmund- 
ham,” and a medal of Charles I., by Pass, 
found at Woodbridge. Mr. Barrow ex- 
hibited a Chinese brass coin dug up at 
Glendalough, near Dublin. It is not of 
ancient date, having in Chinese characters 
the name of the Emperor Kéen Lung. 
The Europeans know this coinage as 
‘* Cash,’’ the proper name, however, being, 
Tséen. 

Mr. Planché read a short paper on a 
remarkable sculptured slab of the eleventh 
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or early part of the twelfth century, found 
in Shalfleet church in the Isle of Wight. 
It represents a shield and lance of the early 
period to which it belongs, and has hitherto 
escaped observation. 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson communicated 
a very learned and elaborate paper, accom- 
panied by numerous coloured drawings, on 
Etruscan tombs, giving an account of one 
esteemed image discovered by the Mar- 
chese Campana, at Cervetri, the ancient 
Core. 

The chairman informed the meeting 
that the council had received various re- 
presentations relative to a proposed de- 
molition of some remains of the ancient 
fortifications of Southampton, ftozether 
with the remarkable and interesting Or- 
cades, visited by the Association in Au- 
gust last. As these remains offer some 
of the most interesting specimens of me- 
dizeval fortification in the country, and 
are highly importaat in a historical and 
antiquarian point of view, it was resolved 
to address the mayor and corporation with 
a view to their preservation. 

Dec. 12. Mr. Pettigrew in the chair. 

Mr. Clarke, of Easton, communicated 
the discovery of a Faciam unit of James 
I. at Donnington, in good preservation, 
and of a halfpenny of Edward I., of the 
London mint, at Old Hall, Letheringham. 
Mr. Barrow, of the Admiralty, exhibited a 
mask in terra cotta, found in the ruins of 
Babylon in 1845, by Lieut. Fitzjames, one 
of the lamented sufferers in the expedition 
of Sir John Franklin. The features are 
singularly angular, and the eyelids much 
elongated. It had been covered with a 
green vitreous substance, of which much 
still remains. Mr. Bateman, of Youlgrave, 
forwarded a list of Anglo-Saxon pennies in 
his possession, obtained from the find at 
Carlisle in June last. They are particu- 
larly described, and belong to Eadweard T., 
901 to 924, and Athelstan, 924 to 940. 
Five of the moneyers of these specimens, 
nineteen in number, are not mentioned 
by Ruding. One of Athelstan, with a 
helmed head, is of considerable rarity. 
The coins do not appear to have been 
worn by circulation. The remainder of 
the discovery are dispersed in quarters 
whence no particular information regard- 
ing them can be expected. 

Mr. Shaw, of Andover, gave information 
regarding many coins of Istricus senior 
and junior, and of Victorinus, recently 
found at Andover, tending to support the 
opinion of Stukeley and others as to this 
place having been a Roman station; its 
occupation by the Romans is at last clefrly 
established. Within two miles of Ando- 
ver, Mr. Shaw states, an extremely rare 
Saxon penny of Beorchtric was found last 
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summer ; its weight was twenty-four grains, 
With the exception of a specimen in the 
Hunterian Collection at Glasgow, it is be- 
lieved to be the only other known example. 
Mr. Shaw also stated that he had recently 
seen some old documents of the borough 
of Andover, on which are the borough 
arms, with the motto, ‘‘ Helpe nowe and 
ever.’ This motto does not now appear, 
nor is it known as belonging to Andover. 
Mr. H. Syer Cuming read a paper, “On 
the Mazer,’’ in which he gave a history of 
the different examples known, and some 
of which had been described in the Jour- 
nal of the Association. A paper by Mr. 
F. J. Baigent, “ On the Lymerston Family. 
and the Establishment of the Tichborne 
Dole,’’ was read, and the remainder of the 
evening was occupied in reading the second 
portion of Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s paper 
“On Etruscan Tombs.” A third and 
the concluding part, “On the Etruscan 
Vases,’’ will be read at the next meeting. 


SURREY ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Oct. 30. A special general meeting of 
this Society was held at St. Olave’s Branch 
School-house in Southwark in order to 
make arrangements for the publication of 
the first portion of the Society’s Transac- 
tions ; when it was determined to devote 
751. from the Society’s invested funds for 
that purpose, in order to bring out the 
book without further delay. 

George R. Corner, esq. F.S.A. read a 
paper on Horslydown, a terra incognita, 
of which but very scanty and imperfect 
notices are found in any local history or 
topographical work. It is difficult to 
imagine that a neighbourhood now so 
crowded with wharfs and warehouses, gran- 
aries and factories, mills, breweries and 
places of business of all kinds, and where 
the busy hum of men at work like bees in 
a hive is incessant, can have been, not 
many centuries since, a region of fields 
and meadows, pastures for sheep and 
cattle, with pleasant houses and gardens, 
shady lanes where lovers might wander 
(not unseen), clear streams with stately 
swans, and cool walks by the river side. 
Yet such was the case ; and the way from 
London Bridge to Horslydown was oc- 
cupied by the mansions of men of mark 
and consequence, dignitaries of the Church, 
men of military renown, and wealthy citi- 
zens. First, in St. Olave’s-street, oppo- 
site to the church, was the London resi- 
dence of the Priors of Lewes. Adjoining 
to the church on the east side, where 
Chamberlain’s wharf now stands, was the 
house of the Priors of St. Augustine at 
Canterbury ; next to which was the Bridge 
House; and a little further eastward was 
the house of the Abbats of Battle in 
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Sussex, with pleasant gardens and a clear 
stream (now a black and foetid sewer), 
flowing down Mill-lane and turning the 
Abbat’s Mill at Battle Bridge Stairs. On 
this stream were swans, and it flowed 
under a bridge (over which the road was 
continued to Bermondsey and Horsly- 
down), from the Manor of the Maze, the 
seat of Sir William Burcestre or Bourchier, 
who died there in 1407, and Sir John Bur- 
cestre, who died there in 1466, and was 
buried at St Olave’s ; and afterwards of 
Sir Roger Copley. The site is now known 
by the not very pleasant name of Maze 
Pond. From the corner of Bermondsey- 
street to Horselydown was formerly cailed 
Horslydown-lane; and here on the west 
side of Stoney-lane, which was once a Ro- 
man road leading to the trajectus or ferry 
over the river to the Tower (as Stoney- 
street, in St. Saviour’s, was a similar Ro- 
man road leading to the ferry to Dow- 
gate,) was the mansion of Sir John Fas- 
tolfe, who fought at Agincourt, and was 
Governor of Normandy. He died at his 
castle of Caistor, in Norfolk, in 1460, at 
the age of 81 years. 

During the insurrection of Jack Cade 
in 1450, Sir John Fastolfe furnished his 
place in Southwark with the old soldiers 
of Normandy, and habiliments of war, to 
defend himself against the rebels; but 
having sent an emissary to them at Black- 
heath, the man was taken prisoner, and 
narrowly escaped execution as a spy. 
They brought him however with them into 
Southwark, and sent him to Sir John, 
whom he advised to put away all his 
habiliments of war and the old soldiers, 
and so he did, and went himself to the 
Tower with all his household. He was, 
however, in danger from both parties, for 
Jack Cade would have burned his house, 
and he was likely to be impeached for 
treason for retiring to the Tower, instead 
of resisting and attacking the rebels, which 
probably he had not force enough to at- 
tempt, as they had entire possession of 
the borough. 

Further east, and nearly opposite to the 
Tower of London, was ‘‘ The Rosary.’ 
This belonged to the family of Dunlegh, 
who appear to have been of some con- 
sequence in Southwark at an early period. 
Richard Dunlegh was returned to the 
Parliament held at York, 26th Edw. I. as 
one of the representatives of the borough 
of Southwark, and so was Henry le Dun- 
legh to the Parliament held at Lincoln, in 
the 28th Edw. I. 

Still further eastward, on the bank of 
the river, was the Liberty of St. John. 
The Prior of the Hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem held in 1 Edw. I. three water- 
mills, three acres 4 land, one acre of 
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meadow, and 20 acres of pasture, at 
Horsedowne, in Southwark; which in 7 
Edw. III. Francis de Bachenie held for 
the term of his life, on the demise of 
brother Thomas le Archer, late Prior. 
Courts were held for this manor down to 
a period comparatively recent. Messrs. 
‘Courage’s Brewery stands on the site of 
the mill and manor house, and in a lease 
from Sir William Abdy to Mr. Donaldson, 
dated in 1803, there was an exception of 
the hall of the Mill-house, Court-house, 
or Manor-house, to hold a Court once or 
oftener in every year. 

At the time of the dissolution of the 
monasteries, St. John’s mill was in the 
tenure of Hugh Eglesfield, by virtue of a 
lease granted by the Prior of St. John to 
Christopher Craven, for 60 Years from 
Midsummer 23 Hen. VIII. at the yearly 
rent of 8/7. It was sold by the king in his 
36th year, to John Eyre. The estate has 
for many years belonged to the family of 
Sir William Abdy, Bart. having come to 
them from the families of Gainsford and 
Thomas, whose names are commemorated 
in Gainsford-street and Thomas-street. 
Shad Thames is a narrow street, running 
along the waterside, through the ancient 
liberty of St. John, from Pickle Herring to 
Dockhead. 

Horslydown was a large field anciently 
used by the neighbouring inhabitants for 
pasturing their horses and cattle, and was 
called Horsedown or Horseydown. 1twas 
part of the possessions of the abbey of 
Bermondsey, and is within the lordship or 
manor of Southwark surrendered to king 
Henry VIII. with the other possessions of 
the abbey, in 1537. This manor is now 
called the Great Liberty Manor, and is 
one of the three manors of Southwark 
belonging to the corporation of London, 
king Edward VI. having granted this 
manor, with the manor or lordship of 
Southwark (now called the King’s manor, 
and formerly belonging to the see of Can- 
terbury), to the city of London, by charter 
of 1 Edw. VI. Horseydown was probably 
the common of the Great Liberty Manor, 

After the surrender to Henry VIII. 
Horseydown became the property of Sir 
Roger Copley, of Gatton, Surrey, and the 
Maze in Southwark, of whom it was pur- 
chased by Adam Beeston, Henry Good- 
yere, and Hugh Eglisfeilde, three inhabi- 
tants of the parish of St. Olave, and was 
assured to them by a fine levied to them 
by Sir Roger Copley and Dame Elizabeth 
his wife, in 36 Hen. VIII. The parish of 
St. Olave came into possession of Horsey- 
down in 1552, under a lease which the 
said Hugh Eglisfeilde had purchased of one 
Robert Warren, and which the parish 
purchased of him, for 201, and twelve 


pence (the sum he had paid to Warren for 
it), and the grazing of two kine in Horse- 
down for his life. (Minutes of Vestry, 5 
Mar. 1552.) A Free Grammar School 
was founded by the parishioners of St. 
Olave’s, Southwark, in 1561, and was in- 
corporated by charter of Queen Eliza- 
beth, dated 26 July, 1571 (for the history 
of which see the 5th volume of our present 
series, p. 137, and the Collectanea Topog. 
& Geneal. vol. v. p. 48.) 

The freehold of Horseydown having be- 
come vested solely in Hugh Eglisfeild 
as the surviving joint tenant, it de- 
scended to his son Christopher Eglisfeild, 
of Gray’s Inn, gentleman, who by deed 
dated 29th Dec. 1581, conveyed Horsey- 
down to the Governors of St. Olave’s 
Grammar School, to whom it still belongs ; 
and it is one of the remarkable instances 
of the enormous increase in the value of 
property in the metropolis, that this piece 
of land, which was then let to farm to one 
Alderton, who collected the weekly pay- 
ments for pasturage, and paid for it a 
rental of 6/. per annum, now produces to 
the Governors for the use of the school an 
annual income exceeding 3,000. 

Mr. Corner then directed attention to 
a copy which he exhibited of the curious 
picture of a distant view of the Tower of 
London, taken from the Surrey side of the 
Thames, which is now in the possession of 
the Marquess of Salisbury at Hatfield. A 
brief description of it will be found in our 
magazine for July 1854, p. 55. Mr. Corner 
now proceeded to explain and illustrate it 
more at length; for which purpose he had 
collected many interesting particulars, and 
was materially assisted by a map of Horsey- 
down, made in 1546, which is preserved by 
the Governors of St. Olave’s School. The 
picture represents a fair or festival in 1590, 
as appears from the date on the copy be- 
longing to the Society of Antiquaries. It 
is not known whether Southwark fair were 
ever held on Horseydown, but it is worthy 
of observation that, when the Down came 
to be built on, about the middle of the 
17th century, the principal street across it 
from west to east, and in the line of fore- 
ground represented in the picture, was and 
is to the present day called Fair-street ; 
and a street or lane of houses running 
from north to south, near to Dockhead, 
is called Three Oak-lane, traditionally from 
three oaks formerly standing there. The 
tree-o'ershadowed hostelry where the feast 
is being prepared in the picture may indi- 
cate this spot. In Evelyn’s time, however, 
(Diary, 13th Sept. 1660,) the fair appears 
to have been held at St. Margaret’s-hill in 
the borough, for he calls it St. Margaret’s 
fair ; and it continued to be held between St. 
Margaret’s-hill and St. George’s Church, 
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until suppressed by order of the Court of 
Common Council in 1762. 

The costume of the figures in the picture 
is very Flemish. The principal figure is 
evidently a man of worship, for whom and 
his company a feast is preparing in the 
kitchen of the hostelry, while the table is 
laid in the adjoining apartment, which is 
decorated with boughs and gaily-coloured 
ribbons. 

It may be Henry Leke, son of the founder 
of the school, who succeeded his father as 
a brewer here; or Vassal Webling, who, 
as well as Leke the elder, was a Fleming 
and a brewer, both of them having come 
into this country from the Netherlands, 
with thousands of their country people, to 
avoid the persecution of the Protestants 
under the Duke of Alva. These Flemings 
settled in great numbers in the parish of 
St. Olave, Southwark, which comprised 
Horseydown, and from them a place nearly 
opposite to St. Olave’s Church was called 
‘The Burgundy,” and a churchyard close 
by was called the Flemish churchyard. 

Vassal Webling or Weblincke dwelt hard 
by Horseydown, having become possessed 
of the house of Sir John Fastolfe, called 
Fastolf-place. Webling was a man of some 
consequence, and bore for his arms, Azure 
a saltire flory, and in chief a griffin passant. 
He was afterwards of Barking, Essex, and 
died in 1611; and, being seised of 103 
messuages, and two wharfs, in the parish 
of St. Olave, called Fastall-place, by his 
will, dated 30th October, 8 James I., he 
gave 4/, a-year thereout for the mainte- 
nance of the Free School of St. Olave’s, 
Southwark, and 10s, to some learned 
preacher for an annual sermon. 

Or it may be Richard Hutton, armorer, 
and an alderman of London, who repre- 
sented Southwark in Parliament from the 
27th to the 39th Elizabeth; or William 
Willson, who was member for the borough 
in 5th and 14th Elizabeth; or Oliff Burr, 
who represented the borough in the 17th, 
all of them inhabitants of St. Olave’s. 
Whoever it is, he appears to be a man in 
the prime of life, with a Flemish cast of 
countenance ; and he is accompanied by a 
comely dame, probably his wife, and by 
two elderly women, and followed by a boy 
and girl with a greyhound, and a servant 
carrying an infant, and a serving-man with 
sword and buckler. 

The citizen in his long furred gown, 
accompanied by a smartly dressed female, 
crossing behind the principal party, is 
worthy of notice. This may be John 
Eston, esq. steward of Southwark. The 
gay trio behind them are also remarkable 
objects in the picture. The minister accom- 
panying a lady is probably Anthony Bushe, 
parson of the parish. The hawking party 
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bebind shows that the neighbourhood of 
Southwark was at that period sufficiently 
open for the enjoyment of the sport. A 
flagstaff or maypole in the left back-ground 
is also noticeable, as well as the unfinished 
vessel; under a shed at the river side, and 
an unfortunate individual in the stocks. 

Two young women and two serving-men 
are bearing large brass dishes for the 
coming feast, while in the right fore- 
ground a party of five are dancing to the 
minstrelsy of three musicians seated under 
atree. A party is approaching from the 
right headed by another minister, who 
may be Mr. Bond, minister of the parish, 
and one of the first governors of the school 
nominated in the charter. Mr. Corner 
thinks, however, that it is probable it 
may represent a much more noted man, 
namely, the celebrated Robert Browne, a 
Puritan minister, and founder of the sect 
of Brownists, who was schoolmaster of St. 
Olave’s Grammar School from 1586 till 
1591. He was connected by family ties 
with Lord Burghley, who protected him in 
the various difficulties and-dangers into 
which he was frequently led by his ardent 
zeal, and that circumstance may account 
for this picture being preserved at Hat- 
field, which was built by Robert Cecill, 
Earl of Salisbury, second son of Lord 
Burghley. 

Behind the musicians are two figures 
which deserve some attention. The ap- 
pearance of the foremost is much that of 
the portraits of Shakspere, and the head 
behind him is not unlike those of-Ben 
Jonson. Nor is there any improbability 
in the idea of our two great dramatists 
being present at such a féte, as Shakspere 
lived at St. Saviour’s, and is very likely to 
have been invited to a festival like this in 
the adjoining parish. 

Messis. Ailen, Snooke, and Stock exhi- 
bited drawings of the exterior and interior 
of the old Artillery Hall of the Southwark 
Train Bands. This building, which stood on 
the site of the present workhouse in Parish- 
street, was pulled down about twenty years 
since. It was erected_in 1639, when the 
governors of the school granted a lease to 
Cornelius Cooke and others, of a piece of 
ground forming part of Horseydown, and 
inclosed with a brick wall, to be employed 
for a Martial Yard, in which the Artillery 
Hall was built. In 1665 the governors 
granted a lease to the churchwardens of 
part of the Martial Yard for 500 years for 
a burial ground, but they reserved all the 
ground whereon the Artillery House then 
stood, and all the herbage of the ground, 
and also liberty for the militia or trained 
bands of the borough of Southwark, and 
also his Majesty’s military forces,to muster 
and exercise arms upon the said ground. 
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The election for Southwark was held at 
the Artillery Hall in 1680; and at the fol- 
lowing sessions, then held at the Bridge- 
house, Slingsby Bethell, esq. sheriff of 
London, who had been a losing candidate 
at the election, was indicted for and con- 
victed of an assault on Robert Mason, a 
waterman, from Lambeth, who was stand- 
ing on the steps of the hall with others, 
and obstructing Mr. Bethell’s friends. 
Mr. Bethell was fined five marks. 

In the year 1725 the Artillery Hall was 
converted by the governors into a work- 
house for the parish; and in 1736, the 
parish church of St. John, Horslydown 
(one of the new churches built under the 
provisions of the act of Queen Anne), was 
erected on part of the Martial Yard. 

Mr. Corner afterwards read a portion 
of some curious ancient wills of persons 
residing in Southwark, Kingston, and 
other places in Surrey, temp. Henry VII. 
and VIII. furnished by Miss Julia Bock- 
ett, of Reading, from copies made by her 
grandfather, many years since, of the 
originals in Kingston church. 

The party then inspected the church of 
St. Saviour’s in Southwark, guided by 
George Gwilt, esq. F.S.A. atid the Rev. 
C. Bowtell, M.A. who gave explanations 
of its architecture and most imteresting 
monuments. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, NEWCASTLE- 
UPON-TYNE. 

Dec. 5. Mr. Thomas Gray presented 
a coin of Nerva, found in the Castlegarth, 
in clearing the site of the new street from 
St. Nicholas-square to the High Level 
Bridge. 

The Chairman announced that the late 
William Brown, one of the great lumina- 
ties of scientific and practical mining, hav- 
ing left behind him all the plans and 
papers relating to the Walker winning, 
the first colliery that was established be- 
low Tyne Bridge, and these plans and 
papers being now in the possession of his 
grandson, Mr. Dixon Dixon, it was Mr. 
Dixon’s intention to deposit them with 
this society, on condition that all persons 
interested in coal-mining might have ac- 
cess to them in the Castle. Mr. Dixon 
Dixon said, he would take care that they 
were on the table at the next meeting ; 
with also four folio volumes relating to 
other collieries, and a medal presented to 
his grandfather on the winning of coal at 
Walker. 

Dr. Bruce read a paper on the recent ex- 
plorations at Bremenium on the Roman 
Wall, carried on during the summer at the 
instance of the society. This station was 
probably designed to guard the Watling- 
street in its passage across the river Rede, 
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and in its course northwards along the 
mountain pass at the bottom of which 
flows the Sills burn. The advantages of its 
position are well shown in Mr, M‘Lauch- 
lan’s accurate and beautiful survey, exe- 
cuted at the cost of the Duke of Northum- 
berland. The station stands on a knoll at 
an elevation of 950 feet above the level of 
the sea. Outside the walls there has been 
an earthern rampart, with a corresponding 
moat. On the east and south, on account 
of the greater liability to attack, the ram- 
part and fosse are threefold—as may still 
be plainly scen. The area of the station, 
including the walls, is 4a.2R.33 P. In 
form it is nearly square, with rounded 
corners. The walls are of well-dressed 
freestone, and without bonding tiles, but 
with an occasional layer of thin slate stones 
between the courses. The western wall 
still stands 9 or 10 feet above its founda- 
tions; and of the east wall, which has 
suffered most, the foundations yet remain 
in a perfect state. The walls bear marks 
of repair subsequent to their original for- 
mation. The south wall, near its middle, 
is 16} feet thick-——the general thickness of 
the curtain wall—though one portion of 
the western is considerably more. The 
wall is not of solid masonry throughout. 
Inside, there is a mass of well-puddied 
clay, 4 feet thick at a yard above the 
foundation. To what height it was carried 
cannot be ascertained, but probably it died 
out before the wali attained its full alti- 
tude. The clay is not exactly in the 
middle of the wall, the outer masonry being 
three feet thicker than the inner. No 
other stations on the Roman Wall at all 
approach that of Bremenium in the thick- 
ness of its walls—those of Cilurnum and 
Amboglanna being but 5 feet, and those of 
Borcovicus about 8 or 9, Remains of the 
four gates of the station exist—the west 
gate being perfect as high as the first 
springer of the arch which covered it. In 
the thickness of the south wall, opening 
inwardly, a small, well-built, unique cham- 
ber exists, about 8 feet square, to which 
the excavators gave the name of “the 
prison.’”’ The dedris of this chamber sug- 
gests successive fires—fires in clearing the 
original site—fires afterwards occurring to 
the station. The top layer (to use the 
words of the diary kept by the careful and 
zealous superintendent of the excavators, 
Mr. E. Milburn,) is composed of soil, 
stones, and lime. Halfway down, the re- 
mains of fire occur among the materials. 
Below these charred remains, and on a 
level with a scarcement on the east wall of 
the chamber, is a layer of grey slates, some 
of which have holes through them. Below 
the slates there is again burnt matter, in 
some places a foot thick. Next, abed of 
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lime a foot thick ; and between that and the 
earth about three inches of burnt ashes, of 
a lighter brown than the superincumbent 
layers (which are nearly black), and re- 
sembling burnt heath or brushwood, mixed 
with small pieces of charcoal. Inter- 
mingled with all the other rubbish are great 
quantities of bones, possibly the refuse of 
meals. Passing over many other details, 
we come to the supposed éallistarium ot 
the station, with the accumulation of 
‘sling stones,” used for defence by the 
Roman “ ballast-heavers.” Two inscrip- 
tions, found at Bremenium, make mention 
of a ballistarium. Outside the station 
there is a camp, with inner fort, which 
may have been used as a summer resi- 
dence. The interior of the station has 
been covered with buildings, mostly small, 
and very closely packed together. The 
main streets vary in width from 14} feet to 
10, the subsidiary ways being usually less 
than 3. The houses have walls from 2 to 
4 feet thick. Window glass has been 
found, but in small quantity. One main 
street has run from the east gate to the 
west :—another from the north to the 
south. The other streets run parallel with 
them. This was the original plan of the 
station, but it had been interfered with by 
later erections, the streets being of two or 
three periods. The city has been devas- 
tated at intervals, and reconstructed with 
evident haste. Everywhere, at least two 
sets of foundations have been found, and 
two paved ways, with ruins between. 
There are the remains of several tanks or 
reservoirs, one only of which has been 
found with a conduit. There have been 
footpaths in the station, the flags of which 
are well worn ; as, also, are the thresholds 
of many of the houses. There is an open 
market place, with appearances indicating 
that it had a piazza. The station has been 
sewered, and also supplied with water by 
stone gutters. Among the relics found 
were 96 or 100 coins, (on which Mr. Clay- 
ton is herafter to report) ; a pellet of lead 
weighing about 10lis.; several bells, one 
with its tongue adhering to its side; spoons, 
tweezers, fibule, sandal soles, spear and 
arrow heads, writing tablets, keys, rings, 
hoops, whetstones, a pick and trowel, 
bullet moulds, beads, nails, jet pins and 
rings, beads, pottery, Samian and Caistor 
ware, glass of various degrees of purity, 
iron slag, scoriz suggesting the manufac- 
ture of glass in Britain, apparent remains 
ofa pottery, perforated stones (for dis- 
taffs ?), fragments of amphore, several 
specimens of mortaria (used for the tritu- 
ration and maceration of grain), with in- 
numerable other remnants of Rome, have 
been found. Do these pipe bowls, lying 
among the excavated remains, (asked Dr. 
Bruce,) belong to the Eternal City, and 


raise the presumption that the Romans 
were smokers? ‘This half of a knife must 
date from Sheffield ; and this cannon ball 
cannot be Roman. Who shall clear away 
these perplexities? The animal remains 
are pronounced by Dr. Embledon to be 
those of the ox (a small species), deer, 
sheep, pig, rat, badger, dog (apparently a 
mastiff or large bull-terrier), and fox (or, 
if not a fox, a sharp-nosed dog). The 
shank bone and the horn of an ox have 
been fashioned into implements. The 
oyster shells, though rifled by the Romans, 
are ‘' natives.” 

RECENT DISCOVERIES AT PIERSEBRIDGE 

AND CARLEBURY, CO. DURHAM. 

During the railway operations in the 
townships of Piersebridge and Carlebury 
several human skeletons have been ex- 
humed. The first was found a little to 
the west of the turnpike-road in the month 
of April, 1855; and in May two others 
were laid bare at a very short distance 
from the former : one of which was blended 
with the bones of a horse, and, judging 
from the short stiff horns of the animal, 
those of a young bullock. Doubtless 
these animals had been slain at the period 
of the interment. In the third grave, the 
workmen found a couple of lathe-turned 
vessels on the breast, as they said, of the 
skeleton. 

Mr. Anderson, the railway contractor, 
into the hands of whose son the two ves- 
sels (along with the skull) fell, informed 
me that one of them was of rather unusual 
form, being of equal proportion from bot- 
tom to top; the other, of the customary 
form, had a sort of lip formed by the 
pressure of the thumb in the clay while 
in a soft state. This latter had evidently 
contained the wine used at the feast or 
libation in honour of the deceased. Both 
vessels were sun-dried. 

In September, during the excavations 
in the township of Carlebury, and about 
one hundred yards or so to the east of the 
station, other six human skeletons were 
disinterred. With one of the bodies 
(buried north and south) the remains of a 
horse were also found, which had been 
buried alongside those of its master. This 
grave was nearly five feet in depth: the 
others averaging three feet. Around the 
neck of another of the above skeletons, a 
torque, or ring, nearly four inches and 
three quarters in diameter, formed of 
plain copper wire, of uniform thickness, 
was discovered; the two ends of which 
are double for about an inch and a half, 
and are then each twisted separately round 
the circlet ina neat and workmanlike man- 
ner. A curious coating, or incrustation, 
shewing verdigris beneath, still covers the 
greater portion of the relic, which gives it 
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Somewhat the appearance of having been 
enamelled. Owing to the peculiarity of 
the mode of fastening, it had evidently 
been worn permanently, perhaps as a 
token of servitude. Also, in the same 
grave, two thin pieces of brass were found, 
which had formed portions of a second 
circlet, and still exhibiting evidence of 
slight ornamentation. The breadth of 
these relics is seven-sixteenths of an inch, 
and the length six inches; but it had 
doubtless been much longer when perfect. 
These may be portions of an armlet. 
Also, in the current year, were taken 
out of a warrior’s grave at Piersebridge 
a spear-head, and six or eight nails and 
nail-heads, which had doubtless been used 
in the construction of the wooden coffin, 
portions of which still adhered to the nails 
in an oxidised state; also several frag- 
ments of two vessels, placed on the right 
and left of the body, formed of a very fine 
red clay, coloured black both externally 
and internally, and bearing, even still, a 
tolerable polish. Fragments of the same 
kind of fictile ware are very common at 
Piersebridge, but no other instance is 
known of its having been met with in 
graves at that place. The body lay east 
and west, and therefore was not Roman ; 
their usage being to inter north and south. 
The above grave was situate to the north- 
west, and somewhat superincumbent on 
the cairn of stones formed over the place 
where the leaden coffin, with its ponder- 
ous casing of squared blocks of roughly- 
wrought sandstone, was primarily exposed 
in a.p. 1771, by the awful flood which 
occurred in that year. M. A. D. 


THE RUINS OF SUSA. 

At the meeting of the Royal Society of 
Literature held on the 28th Nov., a com- 
munication was read from W. K. Loftus, 
esq., on the Excavations undertaken by 
him in the Ruins of Susa, in 1851-2. 
Peculiar interest has from time immemo- 
rial attached to the great mounds at Susa, 
us the site of the Shushan of Queen Esther 
and the Book of Daniel, and of the cam- 
paigns and conquests of Alexander the 
Great. Many travellers have visited them, 
and among them Sir Robert Gordon, Mr. 
MeDonald Kinneir, and Colonel Rawlin- 
son; but no one had hitherto been able 
to subject these mounds to the systematic 
investigation pursued by Mr. Layard in 
the similar ones at Nineveh. At length, 
in 1851, Mr. Loftus, who was attached as 
geologist to the commission for settling 
the boundaries of Turkey and Persia, 
under Colonel (now Major-General) Wil- 
liams, C.B., was permitted by that officer 
to superintend the excavations which Co 
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lonel Rawlinson had been authorised by 
the British Government to undertake at 
Susa at the public expense ; and he ac- 
cordingly commenced, under that officer’s 
directions, a series of excavations which 
led to the discovery of the remains of a 
vast building 343 feet in length, and 244 
feet in depth, and consisting of a central 
square of thirty-six columns with square 
bases, flanked on the west, north, and east 
by a similar number with bell-shaped 
bases, the latter being. arranged in groups 
of twelves, or in double rows containing 
six each. The. plan and measurements 
of the colonnade agree completely with 
those of the Great Hall of Xerxes at Per- 
sepolis ; and there are good grounds for 
supposing that both edifices were designed 
(though not finished) by the same archi- 
tect. On the bases of more than one of 
the pedestals were found trilingual inscrip- 
tions in the cuneiform character, in which 
the names of Artaxerxes, Darius, and 
Xerxes, have been read. On the edge of 
the mound, and only just under the sur- 
face soil, was found a collection of Cufic 
coins, many of which, from the sharpness 
of their preservation, could hardly have 
been in circulation. Besides the colon- 
nade mound, Mr. Loftus excavated parts 
of other mounds, on one of which it is 
probable that the citadel mentioned by 
Arrian, originally stood ; on one of these, 
which he calls the central platform, Mr. 
Loftus found the remains of other build- 
ings, and on the base of a column, a Greek 
inscription, recording the names of Py- 
thagoras the son of Aristarchus, one of the 
royal body-guard, and stating that Arre- 
neides was governor of Susiana. In con- 
clusion it may remarked, that these re- 
searches can only be considered as a good 
commencement of a thorough examina- 
tion of these enormous mounds. Much 
more remains to be done, and much deeper 
excavations to be made, ere this important 
work can be completed. At the end of 
the paper, Colonel Rawlinson pointed out 
the great value of the Scythic-cuneiform 
records which had been discovered by Mr. 
Loftus, as the sole memorials of a dynasty 
of whom we have no other remains. He 
stated that, as yet, these inscriptions had 
not been satisfactorily read; but that the 
people to whom they belonged were appa- 
rently connected- on one side with the 
Scythian, on the other by the Hamite 
tribes. It is remarkable that one of the 
royal names found at Susa, as well as 
on many monuments along the eastern 
shores of the Persian Gulf, is Tirhak ; the 
same title as that of the Ethiopian prince 
Tirhakah, who is mentioned in the Bible. 
Probably the head quarters of the real 
Cushites was at Susa. 
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The Crimea.—The following is an ex- 
tract from a despatch received from Gene- 
ral Codrington : 

‘* Sebastopol, Dec. 2.—The enemy con- 
tinue to fire occasionally, and heavily, on 
parts of the town. They must have ex- 
pended a considerable quantity of valuable 
ammunition without causing us any loss 
orinconvenience. The winter broke upon 
us suddenly on the 26th and 27th with 
snow, and has varied with gales and rain ; 
and a very deep state of the ground has 
damaged all communications. Constant 
presence of labourers and constant atten- 
tion are requisite, and are being given to 
the road, which, from a peculiarity of soil 
and condition, was worked into holes, but 
which is, and will continue to be, of the 
greatest service to the army and its sup- 
plies.”” 

The ‘ Invalide Russe’ publishes the fol- 
lowing despatch from Prince Gortschakoff, 
dated the 10th Dec. ‘‘ Everything goes on 
satisfactorily in the Crimea, On the 8th 
of December, Col. Oklobjio, with a small 
portion of the detachment of the Upper 
Belbek, crossed the mountain pass which 
gives access to the valley of Baidar, at- 
tacked the advanced post of the enemy at 
Ourkousta and at Baga, and, having dis- 
lodged them from those villages, threw 
them back upon the Tchernaya. Twenty 
prisoners remained in our hands,’’ 

The same transaction is thus reported 
in an English despatch dated Dec. 8. 
‘* Between two and three thousand infantry 
and four and five hundred cavalry have at- 
tacked Baga, Orkousta, Skvaka. After an 
hour’s sharp firing the enemy beat a re- 
treat, leaving in our hands about thirty 
prisoners, of whom two are officers, be- 
sides killed and wounded, the number of 
whom is unknown at present. Our loss 
is insignificant.” 

The Sea of Azoff.—A despatch has been 
received from Sir E. Lyons, in which he 
incloses a copy of a letter from Captain 
Sherard Osborne, of the Vesuvius, dated 
the 24th ultimo., stating that, as the for- 
mation of ice had commenced in the Sea 
of Azoff, and as all chance of neutral 
vessels obtaining cargoes this year was at 
an end, he had withdrawn to Kertch with 
the squadron under his orders, after as- 
suring himself that no merchant vessels 
remained in that sea. 

Asia Minor.—Kars has at length sur- 
rendered to the Russians after a siege of 
more than seven months, during which the 


garrison received no supplies. By the 
month of October they were in the greatest 
distress, and in Novemher in a state of 
famine. Most of the horses were eaten ; 
each man received a daily ration of eighty 
drachms_ only (250 grammes.) The 
blockade was maintained most strictly by 
the Russians, and it was impossible to 
leave the place. In this desperate state of 
things General Mouravieff sent in a sum- 
mons on the 14th of November. The 
General sent word to the Mushir and to 
General Williams that he was perfectly 
well acquainted with the state of the garri- 
son, and that he offered it an honourable 
capitulation. On the following day a 
council of war was held. Opinions were 
divided. Gen. Williams reminded the 
council of the recent official letters an- 
nouncing Selim Pacha’s arrival, which 
might probably take place that very day 
or the day after. He proposed that Gene- 
ral Mouravieff should be asked for a 
respite of ten days, with his permission to 
send a courier to Erzeroum. Captain Tees- 
dale, with a Turkish officer and Churchill 
the interpreter, were sent to the Russian 
general’s head-quarters. General Mou- 
ravieff, who knew the exact state of things, 
did not hesitate to grant the delay and the 
authorisation required. Captain Thomp- 
son, provided with a pass, was sent to 
Erzeroum. On his journey he did not 
meet with a single Turkish corps. When 
he was about nine miles from Erzeroum 
he fell in with a Russian corps at Hassan 
Kaleh. On arriving at Erzeroum, Mr, 
Brandt, the English consul, acquainted 
him with the real state of the case. It 
was now the 19th; Selim Pacha had not 
moved; his troops, consisting chiefly of 
Bashi-Bazouks or volunteers, were break- 
ing up. Captain Thompson left again for 
Kars, where he arrived on the 22nd. On 
the same day, the Mushir and General 
Williamssent a flag of truce to the Russian 
camp, and asked for an interview with 
General Mouravieff. The interview took 
place on the 26th, and terminated by a 
capitulation. General Mouravieff has re- 
ported that he has taken in the town 
10,000 prisoners, of whom 6,000 are 
Turkish regulars, and 130 cannon with 
large stores of ammunition. 

Telegraphic reports have been received 
of an advance by Omar Pacha from the 
banks of the Ingour in the direction of 
Kutais. He is stated to have fought 
another battle (probably only an affair of 
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outposts), and taken the town of Khoni, 
5} leagues from Kutais. 

Berlin.—The recent elections have re- 
sulted in a Chamber of Deputies of ex- 
treme reactionary views, chiefly in conse- 
quence of the exertions of the government 
influence. The constituticn is about to 
be re-modelled inorder to get rid of all 
the remains of the ‘‘ democratic and so- 
cialist influences of 1845.” 

Austria.—The following terms of peace 
are reported to have been proposed by the 
Austrian Government to Russia after the 
assent of the French and English Govern- 
ments had heen ascertained. 1. The libe- 
ration of the Black Sea by the exclusion 
from its waters of all ships of war of all! 
countries, with the complete dismantling 
of all fortifications on the coast. 2. The 
reception of consuls of whatever nation 
may desire to establish consulates in all 
the ports of that sea. 3. The cessicn of 
Russia of such portions of Bessarabia as 
embrace the mouths of the Danube, so as 
to place the navigation of the lower part 
of that river once more under the exclusive 
authority of the Porte. 4. The surrender 
by Russia of all claim of authority in the 
Danubian Principalities. 

On the 12th Sir Hamilton Seymour 
delivered his credentials to the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, at a special audience ac- 
corded to him for that purpose. 

The late concordat has produced an un- 
favourable impression in Bohemia, and it 
is thought that whole communities will at 
no distant period join the Protestant 
Church. During the revolution of 1848 
the old Hussite spirit showed itself in 
many parts of Bohemia, and particularly 
in those districts in which no German is 
spoken. 

Sweden.—A treaty was signed at Stock- 
holm on Nov. 21, 1855, by the represen- 
tatives of France, England, and Sweden, 
and the ratifications exchanged on the 
17th Dec. By this treaty King Oscar 
engages not to cede to or exchange with 
Russia any territory belonging to Sweden 
or Norway; nor to grant to Russia any 
rights of pasturage or fishery upon such ter- 
ritory ; and to communicate to the Freuch 
and English governments any proposal or 
demand by Russia for any such cession or 
exchange: the English and French go- 
vernments engaging on their part to fur- 
nish naval and military assistance to Swe- 
den in case of attempted aggression by 
Russia. 

This treaty has been mainly induced by 
the attempts of Russia for many years 
past to obtain a fishing station in the bay 
of Veranger, which possesses the great ad- 
vantage over all the Russian ports in the 
northern seas of being free from ice during 
the whole of the year. This bay is forty 
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miles long by six miles wide, and pro- 
tected by the Island of Skogeso, where a 
few batteries could defy a numerous enemy. 
It has two outlets, is only fifty miles from 
the present Russian boundary, there is a 
depth of from five to fifteen fathoms, it 
abounds in fish, and affords on its southern 
side a secure anchorage for any number of 
vessels. It is easy to imagine how soon 
the mere fishing station which Russia de- 
mands would grow into a military and naval 
arsenal, calculated to overawe Norway and 
to menace the shores of Western Europe. 

The Journal de St, Petersbourg pub- 
lishes an Imperial ukase, addressed to the 
Minister of Finance, authorising him to 
contract a loan of fifty millions of silver 
roubles, on the following conditions : the 
loan is to bear interest at 5 per cent. from 
the Ist October of the present year. The 
payment of the interest at Hamburgh and 
Amsterdam will be at a fixed rate of ex- 
change : the half-yearly interest on a 500- 
rouble note to be at St. Petersburg 12 
roubles 50 copecks, at Hamburgh 26 marcs 
10s. llpf., and at Amsterdam 23 florins 
6Ocent. This loan has been opened at 
Hamburgh, Berlin, and Amsterdam at 86 
(the present price of the old Russian 5 per 
cent. stock being above 96). It is bya 
recent Act of Parliament illegal to deal 
in this stock in England during the war, 
and the Committee of the Stock Exchange 
has resolved not to recognise any dealings 
in a Russian stock issued during the war 
at any future time. 

The Odessa Imperial Commercial Bank 
has suspended its cash payments. 

The Pacific._—Two French frigates, be- 
longing to the naval expedition sent to the 
coast of Kamtschatka, took possession on 
the 3d of September, in the name of the 
allied powers, of the island of Urup, the 
centre of the Russian trade in the Kurile 
Archipelago, and captured there a Russian 
cutter, laden with a rich cargo of furs, 
The Russian name of the island has been 
changed to that of Alliance. The French 
frigate Sidylle, of 50 guns, was allowed 
to enter Okadadi without any opposition, 
and it was received in the most hospitable 
manner by the local authorities. A Japa- 
nese temple was placed at the disposal of 
the French captain for the accommodation 
of his sick. 

India.—On the 18th of October the 
Metropolitan of India, assisted by the 
Bishops of Madras and Victoria, under 
the authority of a Commission from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in consequence 
of the Royal warrant, consecrated at Cal- 
cutta Dr. M‘Dougal, Bishop of Labuan. 
This is a memorabie fact in our ecclesias- 
tical annals, as the first consecration of a 
Prelate of the English Church out of 
England, 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


His Majesty Victor-Emmanuel, King of 
Sardinia, having been entertained at Paris 
by the Emperor of the French, arrived in 
this country on a visit to Queen Victoria 
on Friday the 30th Nov. He landed at 
Dover at 8 a.m. and arrived at Windsor 
Castle the same afternoon at } past 2. 
The next day he visited the Royal Arsenal 
and Garrison of Woolwich. On Sunday 
he attended divine service in the chapel of 
the Sardinian legation in Lincoln’s-inn 
Fields, where he was received and con- 
gratulated by Cardinal Wiseman. On 
Monday His Majesty visited Portsmouth. 
On Tuesday he went in state to Guildhall, 
to receive an address from the city of 
London, having previously held a recep- 
tion at Buckingham Palace. In his answer 
to the city address His Majesty expressed 
himself as follows :— 

‘¢ The reception that I meet with in this 
ancient land of constitutional liberty, of 
which your address is a confirmation, is to 
me a proof of the sympathy inspired by 
the policy I have hitherto pursued, a 
policy in which it is my intention con- 
stantly to persevere. The close alliance 
existing between the two most powerful 
nations of the earth, is honourable alike to 
the wisdom of the sovereigns who govern 
them, and to the character of their people. 
They have understood how preferable is 


a mutually advantageous friendship to 
ancient and ill-defined rivalry. This alli- 
ance is a new fact in history, and is the 
triumph of civilisation. Notwithstanding 
the misfortunes which have weighed upon 
my kingdom, I have entered into this 
alliance, because the House of Savoy ever 
deemed it to be its duty to draw the sword 
when the combat was for justice and for 
independence. ' If the forces which T bring 
to the allies are those of a state not vast, 
I bring with them, nevertheless, the influ- 
ence of a loyalty never doubted, and sup- 
ported by the valour of an army always 
faithful to the banner of its kings. We 
cannot lay down our arms until an honour- 
able, and therefore durable, peace has been 
secured. This we shall accomplish by 
seeking unanimously the triumph of true 
right, and the just desires of each nation,”’ 

On his return His Majesty visited Lord 
Viscount Palmerston. ‘The next day His 
Majesty spent the morning in London. 
At 3 p.m. a chapter of the Garter was 
held in Windsor Castle, at which His 
Majesty was invested as a Knight of the 
order: the Queen afterwards holding a 
banquet in St. George’s Hall. At an 
early hour on Thursday Dec. 8, His Ma- 
jesty left Windsor Castle, and proceeded 
to Folkestone, in order to embark to 
return to his own dominions. 


PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, Xe. 


GAZETTE PREFERMENTS. 


Nov. 26. Rear-Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons, 
Bart., G.C.B., K.C_H. to be an Admiral of the 
Blue during such time as he may retain the 
command of her Majesty’s ships and vessels 
on the Mediterranean station. 

Nov. 27. Joseph Stonehewer Scott, of Thurs- 
ford and Pinckney, co. Norf. esq. eldest son of 
Joseph Scott, of Colney hall, esq. by Louisa- 
Elizabeth, dau. and coheir of John Winn Thom- 
linson, of Cley next the Sea, esq. and Frances- 
Mary, eldest dau. of Sir George and sister of 
Sir Charles Chad, Baronets, to take the name 
of Chad after Scott, and bear the arms of Chad 
quarterly. 

Nov. 28. Thomas Glen, esq. to be Receiver- 
General for Newfoundland. 

Nov. 30. Allan Wallis,esq. now British Vice- 
Consul, to be her Majesty’s Consul at San José, 
in the Republic of Costa Rica. 

Dec. 1. William Miller, esq. now Consul- 
General in the Sandwich Islands and other 
islands in the Pacific Ocean, to be Commis- 
sioner and Consul-General in the Sandwich 
Islands and their dependencies. 

Dec. 4, 8th Light Dragoons, Major-General 
George-Charles Earl of Lucan, K.C.B. to be 
Colonel.—Alexander Heslop, esq. to be Attor- 
ney-General for Jamaica. 

ec. 7. The Earl of Harrowby sworn Keeper 


Gent. Mac. Vor. XLV. 


of the Privy Seal.—The Right Hon. Matthew 
Talbot Baines sworn Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. 

Dec. 8. The Hon. Mrs, Alexander Gordon 
to be one of the Bedchamber Women in Ordi- 
nary to her Majesty, vice the Hon. Amelia 
Murray, resigned. 

Dec. i2. Jolin Salmon, esq. to be President 
of the Legislative Council of Jamaica.—Henry 
Cloete, esq. to be a Puisne Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of the Cape of Good Hope.— 
Captain Henry Charles Bird to be a Member 
of the Legislative Council of Ceylon, during the 
temporary absence of John Armitage, esq. 

Dec. 18. William Fergusson, esq. F.R.S. to 
be Surgeon Extraordinary to hér Majesty. 

Dec. 21. Major-General Sir Richard Airey, 
K.C.b. to be Quartermaster-General to the 
Forces.—Colonel the Hon. Percy E. Herbert 
to be Quartermaster-General to the Forces 
serving in Turkey and the Crimea, vice Airey. 
—Joseph Tucker Crawford, esq. to be her 
Majesty’s Judge, and Francis Lousada, esq. 
her Majesty’s Arbitrator, in the Mixed Court 
established at Havannah under the treaty of 
1835 for the Abolition of the Slave Trade. 

Dec. 24. Robert Wilfred Skeffington ‘Lut- 
widge, esq. barrister-at-law, to be a Commis- 
sioner in Lunacy. 


L 
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T. E. Headlam, esq. M.P. to be a Commis- 
sioner of Charities. 

J. D. Coleridge, esq. to be Recorder of Ports- 
mouth, vice Massey. 

T. W. Saunders, esq. to be Recorder of 
Dartmouth. 

A. J. Stephens, esq. to be Recorder of An- 
dover, vice Bellenden Ker. 

Victor Houlton, esq. to be Chief Secretary to 
the Government at Malta. 

John Thwaites, esq. to be Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. . 

William Horan, esq? to be Clerk of the Crown 
for the county of Louth. 

T. E. May, esq. (one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills) to be Clerk As- 
sistant of the House of Commons, vice W. Ley, 
resigned. 

Viscount Sandon to be Private Secretary to 
Mr. Labouchere; Mr. 8. Thellusson to Colonel 
Mundy; and Mr. W. De Burgh to Mr. F. Peel. 

Edward Archer Wilde, jun. to be Clerk of 
Assize on the Oxford Circuit, vice Lord Truro, 
resigned. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Armagh.—Joshua W. M. Bond, esq. 
Huntingdonsh.—James Rust, esq. 
Meath Co.—Edward M‘Evoy, esq. 


BIRTHS. 

July 27. At Moulmein, the wife of Mordecai 
Carthew, esq. a son and heir. 

Oct, 2. At Sholapore, the wife of F.R. Clayton 
East, Lieut. 8th Madras Light Cav. a dau.— 
30. At Calcutta, the wife of C. H. Lushington, 
esq. C.S., Sec. to government of India, a dau. 
—28. At Noseley hall, Leic. the wife of Sir 
Arthur G. Hazlerigg, Bart. a son. 

Nov. 19. In Cumberland terr. the wife of the 
Rev. Clement F. Broughton, Rector of Nor- 
bury, Derb. a son.——21. In Chester sq. the 
wife of William Brodrick, esq. a dau.——22. At 
Stretton hall, Derb. the wife of Capt. Lewis 
Conran, ason.——23. In Norfolk st. Park lane, 
Mrs. Joseph Hankey Dobree, a son.——At 
Bowden park, Wilts, the wife of Captain Glad- 
stone, R.N., M.P., a son.——24. At Bath, the 
Hon. Mrs. Henry Barrington, a son.—25. At 
Northwood house, St. John’s Wood, the wife of 
Mr. Serjeant Bellasis, a dau.——In Stanhope 
st. the wife of the Rev. Baden Powell, a dau. 
——26. At Shenstone lodge, near Lichfield, the 
wife of Basil Cochrane, esq. a dau.——29. At 
Fulbeck, Linc. the wife of Lieut.-Colonel H. E. 
Fane, a dau.——30. In Eccleston sq. the lady 
of Sir William Magnay, Bart. a son and heir. 
—-In Pall mall, Mrs. Edmond H. St. John 
Mildmay, a dau.——At Lyndhurst, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. F. every fog C.B. a dau. 

Dec.1, In Cambridge terr. the wife of Edw. 
Clive Bayley, esq. Bengal civil serv. a dau.—— 
in Hill street, the wife of Henry Hippesley,esq. 
of Lambourne Place, a son.——At Abergwili 
palace, the wife of the Rev. Thomas J. ‘thirl- 
wall, a son.——2. In Eaton pl. the wife of John 
S. Bankes, esq. a son.——At Woolwich, the 
wife of Major the Hon. David Fraser, R. Art. 
a son.—— At Wingfield park, Derb. the wife of 
C. J. Mold, esq. a dau.——3. At Derriquin 
castle, co. Kerry, the wife of F. C. Bland, esq. 
a son.——At Laugham hall, Suffolk, the wife 
of Fuller Maitland Wilson, esq. a son.——At 
Leamington, the wife of Comm. the Hon. Fitz- 
gerald A. a R.N. ason.——4. At Lind- 
ridge, Devon, the wife of J. G. J. Templer, esq. 
ason.——At Streatham common, Lady Mug- 
geridge, a son.——5. At Foremark hall, Derb. 
the wife of Henry Allsopp, esq. a son.——At 
Gaines, Hunts, Mrs. Duberly, 4 son.-— 6. In 


Queen’s road, Regent’s park, the wife of G. 
Baugh Allen, esq. a son.——7. At Chiswick, 
the wife of John Turner, esq. a dau.—In 
Upper Brook street, the Hon. Mrs. Monckton 
Milnes, a dau.——9. At Teignmouth, the wife 
of the Rev. W.C. Raffles Flint, of two sons and 
a dau. (the last since dead).——11. _ At Ryde, 
Lady Simeon, a son.—-At Leamington, the 
wife of Captain Robert Tryon, R.N. a son.—— 
12. In Eaton sy. Mrs, Featherstonhaugh, of 
Bracklin castle, a dau.——16. In Lowndes sq. 
the Hon. Mrs. Geo. Aug. Browne, a son.—— 
At Maretimo, near Dublin, the Marchioness of 
Kildare, a dau.-—17. At Saltmarshe, the wife 
of the Hon. and Rey. Frank Sugden, a dau.——. 
18. At Lenham, Kent, the wife of Joseph Rus- 
bridger, jun. esq. a son.——19. In Eaton sq. 
the Countess of Galloway, a dau.——In Cum- 
berland st. the Hon. Mrs. Chas. Lennox Peel, 
a dau.—— 22. At Euxton hall, Lancash. Lady 
Emma Anderton, a son and heir.——The wife 
of Kingsmill Manley Power, esq. of the Hill 
court, Heref. a son.——23. At Dodington, 
Glouc. Lady Georgiana Codrington, a son.—— 
At Ashton Keynes, Wilts, the wife of the Rey. 
Samuel Bentley, a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


May 7. At Launceston, Van Diemen’s Land, 
Rev. 8, B. Fookes, of Stanley, in that island, to 
Louisa-Jean, second dau. of J. P. Hobkirk, esq. 

Aug. 14. At Simon’s Town, South Africa, 
John C. Gawler, esq. Brevet-Major 73rd Regt. 
and Military Magistrate in British Caffraria, 
to Clara-Caroline, dau. of the Rev. Edw. Judge, 
M.A. Canon of the Cathedral Church at Cape 
‘Town.——At Mussoorie, Frederick Ely Smai- 
page, esq. of the Bengal Artillery, to Amelia- 
Mary-Ann, third dau. of Henry Inglis, esq. of 
Cheera Poonjee. 

Sept. 20. At Calcutta, William Clark, esq. 
C.E, Secretary to the Commissioners for the 
Improvement of that City, formerly of Colches- 
ter, to Frances-Elizabeth, only dau. of the late 
Richard Drobe, esq. of Brompton, Middlesex. 
—26. At Bombay, Robert Gordon Hope 
Johnstone, esq. Lieut. 13th Bombay N.I. fourth 
son of John James Hope Johnstone, esq. of 
Annandale, to Agnes, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
Swanson, Member of Military Board, Bombay. 

Oct. 4, At St. James’s Westminster, the Lord 
George John Manners, youngest son of the 
Duke of Rutland, K.G. to the Lady Adeliza 
Matilda Fitzalan Howard, youngest dau. of the 
Duke of Norfolk, K.G.——At Alverstoke, Jas. 
eldest son of Jolin Jnnes, esq. of Porchester 
terr. Hyde park, to Caroline-Elizabeth, dau. of 
John Ryle, esq. of Anglesey, Hants, and widow 
of the Rey. William Courthope, of South Mal- 
ling, Sussex.—At Exeter, Henry Limbrey 
Toll, esq. of Perridge house, Devon, to Louisa- 
Frances, only dau. of W.B. Burne, esq. late Capt. 
15th Hussars.—— At St. Peter’s Eaton square, 
Augustus Henry Birkett, esq. to Frederica, 
youngest dau. of the late C, P. Rushworth, esq. 
——At Hunstanton, Norfolk, the Rev. S. R. 
Carter, B.D. late Fellow and Tutor of Emma- 
nuel coll. Camb. Rector of Brantham, Suffolk, 
to Myrtilla, eldest dau. of J. T, Carter, esq¢.—— 
At St. Mary’s Bryanstone sq. the Rev. N. G. 
Pilkington, M.A. of Newcastle-on-Tyne, to 
Elizabeth-Uarriet, only dau. of the late Wm. 
Henry Barnard, esq. of Blackheath, Kent. —— 
At Leeds, John- Wrigley, eldest son of William 
Willans, esq. of Huddersfield, to Charlotte, 
eldest dau. of Edward Baines, esq. of Heading- 
ley, proprietor of the Leeds Mercury.——At 
Iver, Frederick Tibdits, esy. of Pooley hall, 
Warw. to Helena-Maria, second dau. of the 
Rev. R. M. Boultbee, of Iver-grove. —— At 
Worcester, Edward Westland Bernard, esq. of 
Stourbridge,to Henrietta-Clifton, youngest dau. 
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of C. W. Loscombe, esq. of Stanmore, Middx. 
—At Plympton St. Mary, George Frederick 
Truscott, esq. of Exeter, only son of the late F. 
Truscott, esq. Comm. R.N. to Frances-Has- 
tings, second dan. of the late Thomas Phillips, 
esq. of Stonehouse. —- At Taunton, R. Gibson 
Badcock, esq. of the Elms, to Eliza-Julia, only 
dau. of Wm. Metford, esq. M.D. Flook house. 
——At Dorchester, C. W. Griffin, esq. of New 
park, Hatfield, eldest son of W. E. Griffin, esq. 
of Werrington hall, Peterborough, to Emily, 
youngest dau. of W. Watson, esq¢.—~At Key- 
mour, Sussex, Alexander-Connelly, fourth son 
of the late Holland Lecky, esq. of Castle Lecky, 
to Fanny, eldest dau. of John Goddard, esq. of 
Clapham woods, near Worthing.——At_ Rich- 
mond, Melbourne, Giovanni Whittie Vitelli, 
esq. of Richmond, Surrey, to Ann, only child 
of Francis John Day, esq. also of Richmond. 

5. At Fulham, William Thomas Gave, M.B. 
of Williton, Som. to Mary-Eliza-Selina, eldest 
dau. of the Kev. Sparks Byers. 

6. At Hailsham, Sussex, Edward Strickland, 
esq. of Cotham, Bristol, to Anne-Jane, dan. of 
Emeric E. Vidal, esq. of Ersham lodge.——At 
Kensington, William Bloxam, esq. of Mount 
st. Grosvenor sq. to Emma-Caroline, third dau. 
of the late W. P. Kite, esq. and granddau. of 
the late Capt. T. Popplewell, R.N.——At South- 
wark, Edward Charles Duncumb, of Guildford, 
Surrey, to Elizabeth-Lucy-Young, dau. of the 
late Rev. Thomas Duncumb, Rector of Shere. 

9. At St. George’s, Hanover sq. Melville 
Portal, esq. M.P. to the Lady Charlotte Elliot, 
dau. of the Earl of Minto.——At Challacombe, 
Charles Pine Coffin, esq. of East Down House, 
Devon, and Impington hall, Cambridge, to 
Margaret-Juliana, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. Wm. Carwithen, D.D. Rector of Stoke 
Climsland.——At Glasgow, James A. Banner- 
man, esq. of Manchester, to Louisa, dau. of Sir 
James Campbell, of Stracathro.— At Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, Frank Corbett, esq. Capt. 33rd 
Regt. to Elizabeth, third dau. of the late J. M. 
Dickson, esq. —— At Gestingthorpe, Essex, 
William Clifford, esq. of the Middle Temple, 
and Magna Charta Island, Wraysbury, to Anne, 
eldest dau. of the late George Walker, esq. of 
Over hall, Essex.——At Elstead, Surrey, the 
Rev. John Hewetson, M.A. Incumbent of Meas- 
ham, Derbysh. to Ruth-Barber, younger dau. 
of late Joseph Charlesworth, esq. of Holmfirth. 
——At Burgate, Capt. Augustus Patterson, to 
Marian-Harriet, second dau. of the Rev. C. R. 
Ashfield, Rector of Burgate, Suff.——At South 
Pool, John Webb, esq. of Castletown Roche, 
co. Cork, to Frances-Catherine, youngest dau. 
of Thomas Cornish, esq. of Scoble.-——George 
Alex. Pridmore, esq. Wyken house, Coventry, 
to Sophia, only child of the late William Smith, 
esq. of Aston Flamville, Leicestershire.——At 
Hagley, the Rev. J. Swaby Oxley, Vicar of 
Clent, Worc. to Mary-Sarah, second dau. of 
George Pearson, esq. late Capt. 81st Regt.—— 
At Newbridge, Kildare, Maurice Denny Day, 
esq. 5th Dragoon Guards, second son of Thos. 
Day, esq. nephew of the late Sir Edw. Denny, 
Bart. to Myra Lois Meliin, step-dau. of Capt. 
Henley, same Regt.——At Kelso, N.B., John 
Milne, esq. of Glasgow, late of Melbourne, 
Australia, to Jane, second dau. of the late John 
Rutherford, esq. Balmaghie, Kirkcudbrightsh. 

10. At Shrewsbury, the Rev. H. S. Pole- 
hampton, Fellow of Pembroke coll. Cambridge, 
and Chaplain E.I.C.S. second son of the late 
Rev. Edw. Polehampton, Fellow of King’s coll. 
and Rector of Greenford, to Emily-Augusta, 
youngest dau. of C. B. Allnatt, esq. barrister. 
at-law. At Edinburgh, Sir Benjamin F. 
Outram, C.B., Inspector of Fleets and Hos- 
pitals, R.N. to Sally, dau. of the late Joseph 
Outram, esq. of Glasgow, and cousin to Major- 
Gen. Outram, of Lucknow.——At Barwell, Leic. 
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the Rev. G, E. Bruxner, Rector of Thurlaston, 
to Maria, only dau. of Christopher Barrow, esq. 
late of Leamington.——At Chardstock, the Rev. 
Thos, Prynn Andrew, of Nansough, Cornwall, 
to Stephanie-Laura-Langton-Neville, and- 
dau. of Peregrine Massingberd, esq. late of 
Gunby park, Linc.——At Sturminster Newton, 
Dorset, Robert Howard Shout, esq. of Yeovil, 
eldest son of the late Charles L. Shout, esq. of 
Hampstead, Middlesex, to Ann, eldest dau. of 
S.W.Long, esq.——At Slindon, Sussex, the Rev. 
Richard William Ferguson, Incumb. of Llan- 
dogo, Menmouthsh. son of Joseph Ferguson, 
esq. M.P., of Morton, near Carlisle, to Ellen, 
dau. of Rev. Maurice Smelt, Rector of Slindon, 

1l. At St. James’s Piccadilly, Wm. Townley 
Mitford, esq. of Pitt’s hill, to Margaret-Emma, 
second dau. of Lord Kenyon.——At Eldad, 
Plymouth, George Edward Owen Jackson, esq. 
Capt. R.M., (L.I.) second son of the late Adm. 
Samuel Jackson, C.B., to Rhoda-Elizabeth- 
Angell, youngest dau. of late Joseph Linton, 
esq. of Plymouth. —~ At Rochester, Walter 
Lawrence Ingles, esq. 74th Highlanders, fourth 
son of the Rev. Charles Ingles, of Sydney, Cape 
Breton, to Elizabeth-Odell, only dau. of the 
Rev. George Best, late Archdeacon of New 
Brunswick.——At Southsea, Hants, the Rev. 
James Scarlet Hunt, B.A. Curate of Staple- 
grove, Taunton, to Josephine, third dau. of 
Capt. Cammilleri, R.N., C.M.G.—At Bath- 
ford, Edward Griffith Richards, esq. Capt. 2nd 
Somerset Militia, to Charlotte-Emilie, second 
dau. of Robert Sillery, esq. M.D. of Dover.—— 
At Durham, John Fred. Gales, esq. Capt. 1st 
Durham Militia, to Mary, youngest dau. of the 
late George Appleby, esq.——At Wakefield, the 
Rev. John Starkey, B.A. only son of the late 
William Starkey, esq. of Wakefield, to Sarah, 
third dau. of Edw. Sykes, esq. of Backhouse. 

13. At Charlton, Kent, the Rev. A. W. Dorset 
Fellowes, Vicar of Nether Wallop, Hants, to 
Helena-Louisa, youngest dau. of late Rev. J. M. 
Rice, of Brighton, and the Grove, Tooting. —— 
At Hendon, Middlesex, Capt. Edward Stanley, 
R.N. to Caroline-Cordelia, fourth dau. of the 
late Edward Hancorne, esq. of Hendon, for- 
merly of Bury hall, Glamorgansh. 

1 At Hove, Brighton, Daniel A. Green, 
esq. of Berechurch, Essex, to Fanny; also, 
Robert Dempster, esq. Assist.-Surg. E.1.C.S., 
Madras, to Catherine, dau. of George Ellman, 
esq.——At Manchester, William Bagot D’Arcy, 
esq. 6th Lancashire Militia, to Hannah, eldest 
dau. of the late Robt. Whittaker, esq. of Hurst, 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 

16. At Oakham, Rutland, the Rev. Robert 
Nutt, M.A. Curate of Medbourne and Holt, 
Leic. son of the Rev. W. Y. Nutt, to Mary-J. 
eldest dau. of Clarke Morris, esq.——At Chat- 
ham, William-Collingwood, eldest son of Wm. 
Hughes, esq. barrister, Plymouth, to Fanny- 
Agnes, youngest dau. of Lieut.-Colonel James 
Fynmore, late R.M.——At Paignton, Devon, 
William Samuel Greatheed, esq. Capt. Hants 
Militia Inf. to Amelia-Frances, eldest dau. of 
Hugh James Baillie, of Inverness.—~—At St. 
Gabriel’s Pimlico, C. Percy Soulsby, esq. of 
Clyda, near Mallow, to Susan-Sybilla, second 
dau. of the late Jonathan Thompson, esq. of 
Sherwood hall, near Mansfield.——At Stone- 
house, Plymouth, John Francis Burton, esq. of 
Lincoln, to Mary-Ann, only dau. of John Boyle, 
esq. ——At Trinity church, Marylebone, Phili 
Charles Cavan, esq. late Lieut.-Col. 30th Regt. 
eldest son of James Cavan, esq. of Park cres, 
to Mary, second dau. of Gen. T. H. Berkeley, 
of Harley st. Cavendish sq.——At St. James’s 
Paddington, John Stone Wigg, esq. elder son 
of George Wigg, esq. of Westbourne terr. to 
Ellen-Matilda, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
J.C. Clements, of Lower Clapton.——At Edin- 
burgh, Yeats Henry Goldemid, esq. of Park 
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cresc. London, to Dora, fourth dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. George Mackenzie Stuart, E.1.C.S. 
——At Topsham, Devon, Arthur, eldest son of 
James Lawford, esq. to Elizabeth-Ann-Hamil- 
ton, youngest dau. of the late Richard Thestyn 
Hemer, esq. Comm. R.N. 

17. At Stonor park, Charles Fred. Smythe, 
esq. eldest son of Sir Edward Smythe, Bart. of 
Acton Burnell, to Maria, third dau. of Lord 
Camoys. —— At Glastonbury, the Rev. R. 
Nicholson, Incumb. of St. Mark's, Easton, to 
Eliza-Ann-Grantham, only child of Chas. Pope, 
esq. M.D.——At Newcastle-upon-Tyne,the Rev. 
Horace Seward Wood, B.A. of Elsing, Norfolk, 
to Sarah-Catherine, elder dau. of the late Edw. 
Hemsley, esq.——At Liverpool, John, only son 
of John Lloyd, esq. of Port Penrhyn, Bangor, 
to Mary, fifth dau. of John Dorning, esq. of 
Mount Vernon, near Liverpool.——At Wolver- 
hampton, Capt. Henry Kent, 77th Regt. eldest 
son of Captain Henry Kent, R.N. to Caroline, 
youngest dau. of the late William Ward, esq. 

18s. At Edinburgh, Edmund Wafers, esq. 
surgeon, of Coventry, son of G. J. Waters, esq. 
Clevedon, Somerset, to Ellen- Dinah, only child 
of the late Thomas Hawkes, esq.——At Esher, 
Surrey, Hugh Clutterbuck, esq. late Capt. 8th 
Hussars, son of the late ‘Thomas Clutterbuck, 
esq. of Hardenhuish park, Wilts, to Sophia- 
Ellen, youngest dau. of J. W. Spicer, esq. of 
Esher place.——At Folkestone, Ralph George 
Pochin, esq. R.N, youngest son of the late Geo. 
Pochin, esq. of Barkby hall, Leic. to Anna- 
Jane, eldest dau. of the late Rev. George Win- 
stanley, Rector of Glenfield.——At Stowmarket, 
Joseph Holmes Buxton, esq. surgn. Islington, 
to Susannah, youngest dau. of the Rev. Fred. 
Herbert Maberly, M.A. Vicar of Great Fin- 
borough.——At Leominster, Godfrey Colpoys 
Bloomfield, esq. Capt. E.1.C.S. son of Major 
Bloomfield, of Castle Caldwell, co. Fermanagh, 
to Juliana,dau. of Robt. Lane, esq. of Ryelands, 
Heref.——At Child Okeford, Dorset, the Rev. 
William Williamson Newbould, son of Henry 
Newbould, esq. to Mary-Louisa, younger dau. 
of Lieut.-Col. Fendall, late 4th Light Drag.—— 
At Sutton, Surrey, Major B. Heyne, late of the 
E.L.C.S. to Jane-Lancaster, dau. of late F. C. 
Chappell, esq.——At Haverfordwest, Charles 
Edw. Coleridge, barrister-at-law, to Georgina, 
third dau. of Gilbert J. Harries, esq. of Llanun- 
was, co. Pemb.——At Streatham, Surrey, the 
Rev. Weeden Butler, M.A. Vicar of Wickham 
Market, Suffolk, to Ann-Frances, younger dau. 
of the late John Hicks, esq. of Streatham.—— 
At Budock, near Falmouth, Marshall Valentine 
Buil, esy. late 10th Foot, to Lucy, youngest dau. 
of the late Col. Bromhead, C.B. 77th Kegt.—— 
At St. John’s Westminster, Ignace Gidbsone, 
esq. to Rosina-Agnes, third dau. of the late 
Francis Watts, esq. F.S.A. late of the Loudon 
Gazette. 

20. At St. Peter’s Eaton sq. Frederick, only 
son of John Whitman, esq. to Janet-Gordon, 
youngest dau. of the late Joseph Bennett, esq. 
of Westminster.—— At St. Pancras New Church, 
Benjamin Tilly, esq. of Chantilly, co. Dublin, 
to Mary Woods, dau. of Robert Johnson, esq. 

22. At St. John Lee, near Hexliam, Major- 
Gen. Sir George Buller, K.C.B. to Henrietta, 
youngest dau. of the late Gen. Sir John Mac- 
donald, G.C.B.—At St. James’s Westbourn 
terr. Andrew R. Milroy, esq. to Eleanor-Rainey, 
eldest dau. of D. Dudgeon, esq. Comptroller of 
H.M. Customs, Goole. 

23. At Canterbury, Henry Péelips, esq. R. 
Horse Art. third surviving son of Chas. Phelips, 
esq. of Briggins park, Herts, to Annie, eldest 
dau. of the late Major Majendie.——At Harble- 
down, the Rev. Francis James Holland, M.A. 
of ‘Trinity coll. second son of Sir Henry Hol- 
land, Bart. to Mary-Sybilla, eldest dau. of the 
Rey. Alfred Lyall, Rector of Harbledown.—— 
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At Islington, Joshua-Richmond, eldest son of 
Joshua Page, esq. of Baldock, Herts, to Eliza- 
beth-Kesteven, second surviving dau. of the 
late Rev. Thomas Barton Hill, Incumbent of 
St. Stephen’s Islington.——AtWesthide, Heref. 
the Rev. Langton Edward Brown, Vicar of 
Dormington, to Christiana-Rachel, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. C. J: Bird, Rector of Mor- 
diford and Dynedor.——At St. James’s Picca- 
dilly, Lieut.-Col. Patrick L. C. Paget, second 
son of the late Gen. the Hon. Sir Edward Paget, 
G.C.B. to Fanny, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
Richd. Garth, of Morden and Farnham, Surrey. 
——At Crediton, Jacob Barrett, esq. of Armagh, 
to Felicia, third dau. of the late Chas. Weaver, 
esq. of Atterton, Leicestersh. formerly Brigade- 
Major and Capt. 40th Regt.——At Oxford, Wm. 
Gerald FitzGerald, esq. of Sunville, co. Cork, 
to Jane-Maria-Elizabeth, only dau. of James 
Wright, esq. of the University Press, Oxford. 
——At St. Stephen’s Coleman street, William 
Barker, jun. esq. of Huyton, Lanc. to Julia- 
Ann, third dau. of J. G. Sparke, esq. M.D.—— 
At St. Mary’s Battersea, Robert - Ruthven, 
fourth son of Francis Pym, esq. of the Hasells, 

eds, to Harriet, eldest dau. of Henry Sykes 
Thornton, esq. of Battersea rise. —— At St. 
Luke’s Chelsea, Henry Bartlett, esq. Assistant 
Comm.-Gen. to H.M.’s Forces, to Jane Rosa 
Parrell, of Cheyne walk, youngest dau. of the 
late William Parrell, esq. solr.——At Bulmer, 
Essex, the Rev. J. Picton, M.A. to Anna, eldest 
dau. of David Badham, esq. ——At Cheltenham, 
Oliver Coathupe, esq. of Clifton hill, Bristol, to 
Eliza, second dau. of the late Fred. Holbrook, 
esq. F.S.A. formerly of 14th Light Drag.——At 
Brighton, William, only son of Richd. Atkinson 
Coward, esq. of Tulse hil! lodge, Surrey, to 
Rosamond, youngest dau. of late Rear-Admiral 
John Hayes, C.B. of Southsea, Hants.——At 
Preston, Dorset, Daniel Symonds, esq. of Ash- 
ton, to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of John Allen 
Pope, esq. of Sutton, near Weymouth. 

24. The Viscount Forth, only son of the 
Karl of Perth and Melfort, to Harriet-Mary, 
eldest dau. of the Hon. Adolphus Capel, niece 
of the Earl of Essex, and zranddau. of Viscount 
Maynard.——At Cheltenham, Bernard Kendall, 
esq, E.LC.S. and son of W. Kendall, esq. of 
Budleigh Salterton, Vevon, to Barbara- Louisa, 
youngest dau. of the late Capt John Moore A. 
Lucas, Bengal Army. At Stonor park, Chas. 
Frederick Smythe, esq. eldest son of Sir Edw. 
Smythe, Bart. of Acton Burnell, to Maria, third 
dau. of Lord Camoys.——At Southampton, the 
Rev. George Cruikshank Maitland, A.M. of 
Sunderland, to Fanny-Eliza, fifth dau. of Samp- 
son Payne, esq. Mayor of Southampton.—At 
St. James’s Westminster, the Rev. J. Hamil- 
ton Bond, of Romansleigh, Devon, to Rosa- 
Jane, dau. of John Carlon, esq. Greville place, 
Kilburn. 

25. At Kirkella, near Hull, John-Roberts, 
eldest son of the late Robert Schofield, esq. of 
Liverpool, to Clara, third dau. of C. L. Ring- 
rose, esq. of ‘Tranby, Yorkshire. —— At St. 
George’s Hanover sq. Frederick Anstruther 
Ilerbert, Lieut. K.N. only surviving son of Gen. 
Herbert, to Georgiana-Margaret, third dau. of 
the late Deputy Com.-Gen. Tannatt Houstoun 
Thomson.——At Bray, Lieut.-Col. Forde, Royal 
South Down Militia, eldest son of the Rev.Wm. 
Brownlow Forde, of Seaforde, to Adelaide, fiith 
dau. of the late Gen. the Hon. Robert Meade, 
and granddau. of John, Earl of Clanwilliam. 

Dec. 12. At Christ church, St. Pancras, the 
Rev. Robert Wells Whitford, late Chaplain to 
Hon. E. I. Co. at Madras, (son of the late Edw. 
Whitford of the Stock Exchange, by Helena, 
dau. of Robert Wells, of Salisbury square, and 
of Charleston, So. Carolina,) to Eliza-Judith, 
dau. of the late and sister to the present John 
Knight, esq. of Euston square. 
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OBITUARY. 


Count Mote. 

Nov. 24. At his seat, Champlatreux, 
near Chantilly, aged 75, Louis Matthieu 
Count Molé, formerly Prime Minister of 
Louis-Philippe. 

The name of Mole is connected by mis- 
fortune with the worst epoch of the old 
Republic; by political service with the first 
Empire; by parliamentary supremacy 
with the second and third Monarchies— 
that of the Restoration, and of the Revo- 
lution of 1830. 

His family was one of that ancient ma- 
gistracy of France, the “ nobility of the 
robe,’’ which formed among the French 
aristocracy a caste within a caste, to whom 
office, and very often talent, was hereditary. 
The high place and functions enforced a 
high education, and work. The axiom that 
noblesse oblige was more strictly acted on 
in the caste of the robe than in that of the 
sword, while the aristocracy had a jea- 
lously-guarded monopoly of both—and 
with a corresponding result. The Molé 


produced four generations of great law- 
yers, administrators, and orators; we do 
not find four generations of great generals 


in one race; the rank was sometimes inhe- 
rited, but not always illustrated. 

An Edouard Molé was Procureur-Gé- 
néral in the time of the League; for his 
services Henri 1V. made him President 
of the Parliament of Paris. His son, 
Mathieu Molé, the greatest name of the 
family, held that post during the wars of 
the Fronde. Fourth in direct descent from 
him was Edouard Mathieu Molé, to whom 
the inheritance of a name connected with 
the ancient system proved a fatal one. ‘To 
the fanaticism of ‘* Liberty and Equality ”’ 
such historical reputations were crimes; 
and he perished on the scaffold during the 
Reign of Terror, when only 34 years of 
age. His son, Count Molé, the future 
Prime Minister of Louis Philippe, was 
then a child. But the talent as well as the 
name of his race had descended to him ; 
he was an industrious student, profited to 
the utmost by his education, and was not 
without ambition. He was only 25 when 
he published an Essai de Morale et de 
Politique, which attracted the attention of 
Napoleon, then endeavouring to rally round 
his Goverument the influentinal names of 
the old monarchy. To these ancient re- 
putations Napoleon never felt the instinct- 
ive hatred which inspired the Republicans; 
but if he raised them from their ruin, it 
was on the condition that they served him. 
M. Molé, then a young writer of 25, had 


an interview with Napoleon just after 
the battle of Austerlitz. The emperor, 
predisposed by the opinions of the Essai, 
which leaned to the side of the positive and 
absolute in government, a natural reaction 
against the principles which had dealt 
death and confiscation in the name of 
virtue, philanthropy, and the rights of 
man, offered a career to M. Molé; he 
asked what place in his Government would 
suit him, characteristically naming it him- 
self without waiting the answer. ‘‘ The 
only place for a Molé,’’ said Napoleon, 
“is in my courts of justice; what think 
you of the Cour Imperiale??? M. Molé 
modestly dissented, suggesting a post in 
one of the branches of the executive ad- 
ministration. Napoleon thought a par- 
liamentary name out of place “ in his pre- 
fectures.’’? It must have required consi- 
derable courage to do what the unknown 
young Molé did; he plainly told the First 
Consul that his tribunals were not a 
magistracy, and that his administration 
‘* was the only institution of his system.’ 
Napoleon understood him, and ap- 
pointed Molé Maitre des Requétes. 
One of his first duties in that post was 
tather singular; le sat as Napoleon’s 
commissioner in the Grand Sanhedrim 
of the Jews—a convocation of the rabbi 
of all the synagogues from Leghorn to 
Strasburg, called to codify a common 
body of doctrine for the scattered remnant 
of Israel, and probably to attempt to mo- 
dify the practice of ‘‘ the people ’’ as to 
military service—which was pertinaciously 
to refuse it. Soon afterwards M. Molé 
was appointed to the Prefecture of Dijon; 
here he wrote a life of his great ancestor, 
Mathieu Molé, which he prefixed to an 
edition of his early Essai. The cpinions 
expressed or conveyed in the biography 
advanced him in the favour of the Em- 
peror, and Molé was made a count in the 
new imperial nobility—a body which was 
the object af much sarcasm from the old 
noblesse, anil a cause of dismay to M. 
d’Hozier, the old Juge d’Armes, whose 
very hair, says M. Capefigue, rose on his 
head with horror at the blazonries invented 
for the titles—so audaciously did they 
despise the most sacred canons of heraldry. 
Count Molé was subsequently appointed 
Director-General des Ponts et Chaussées, 
and Conseiller d’Etat. He reached the 
highest point of his career under the em- 
pire as the fortunes of the Emperor were 
waning. Jt was after the campaign of 
1812 he was named Supreme Judge and 
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Minister of Justice. But the armies of 
the allies were now gathering on the fron- 
tiers of France, and the genius of the Em- 
peror himself was required to defend the 
territory. M. Molé was named President 
of the Council of Regency which conducted 
affairs while Napoleon was personally com- 
manding the French army. M. Molé re- 
mained faithful to his charge to the last 
moment. When the Empress Marie 
Louise fled from Paris with the King of 
Rome a regency was formed at Blois. 
M. Molé remained by the side of the 
empress till he was released from his duty 
and allegiance by a letter from Napoleon 
himself, who even advised him to join the 
new régime, and serve it as faithfully as 
he had served him. 

Louis XVIII. and the party restored 
with him disliked M. Molé, as a deserter 
from “his order.’’ The King erased his 
name from the list of the new Chamber of 
Peers presented by Talleyrand; but the 
diplomatist pressed his nomination so 
strongly that the King yielded, though he 
was not actively employed ; his services to 
the Empire were resented. On its sudden 
revival by the return from Elba, he was 
induced by Napoleon to take office again, 
but he would only accept a subordinate 
position; he did not believe in the per- 
manence of ‘‘ the situation,’’ and said so, 
though he would not appear to abandon 
his benefactor. He again accepted the 
direction of the Ponts et Chaussées, and 
was appointed to the Chamber of Peers, 
but would not take his seat. He also re- 
fused to sign the proposed decree of per- 
petual exile against the Bourbon family. 
He retained his post in the Ponts et Chaus- 
sées under the second Restoration, but 
had no influence in the Government. In 
the Chamber of Peers he strongly opposed 
M. de Polignac, and the policy of repres- 
sion which precipitated the Revolution of 
1830 and placed Louis Philippe on the 
throne. : 

The new king immediately appointed 
him Minister of Foreign Affairs. The 
political conflicts and intrigues of the 
ensuing years were so small, confused, and 
personal, that, though they placed M, 
Molé more before the world by the pub- 
licity of parliamentary life, they do not 
excite much interest. A deluge has swept 
over the names and things of that period, 
many of which it is charitable not to call 
from oblivion. After many modifications 
and combinations he became Prime Mi- 
nister, but finally succumbed to the ma- 
jorities against him in the Chambers, after 
trying to force them to his side by two 
dissolutions. During the latter portion 
of the reign of Louis Philippe he lived in 
retirement at Champlatreux; nor did he 
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find any reason ultimately to envy the fate 
of M. Guizot, his competitor for power.— 
Times. ; 

It is affirmed, however, by the writer of 
his memoir in the Constitutionnel, that 
the most brilliant epoch in the political 
existence of Count Molé was that of his 
ministry of the 15th of April, when, be- 
come for the third time Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and Prime Minister, he 
had to sustain against MM. Thiers and 
Guizot that arduous contest which ex- 
pressed so fully all the false grandeur of 
parliamentarianism and its real miseries. 
After the fall of that government, which 
he defended with so much talent and 
energy, merely because attached to it was 
a principle of government, Count Molé 
continued to exercise only an indirect in- 
fluence on public affairs. Decorated with 
the grand cordon by King Louis Philippe, 
who was deeply attached to him, he sub- 
sequently became a member of the French 
Academy, and re-appeared for a time in 
the political world during the Presidency 
of Louis Napoleon as Auditor to the 
Council of State. 

So much was Molé supposed to have 
been devoted to the personal wishes of 
Louis Philippe, that a coalition of all 
parties was formed against him under 
pretence of saving parliamentary govern- 
ment from the Court and its subservient 
minister. How far such suspicions were 
well founded will no doubt engage the 
pen of the future historian, as well as the 
no less important question whether his 
successful rivals proved better friends of 
parliamentary independence. M. Molé 
latterly rallied to the Fusionist party, and 
declared himself an advocate for the 
restoration of Henri V. In private life 
he was highly esteemed. A more perfect 
gentleman did not exist in all France. 
His death was sudden. He was seated at 
table with Count Montalambert and M. 
de Falloux, when he fell into an apo- 
plectic fit and died the same evening. 


ADMIRAL Bruat. 

Nov. 25. On board the Ulm, in the 
roadstead of Messina, Admiral Bruat, late 
Commander in chief of the French fleet 
in the Black Sea. 

Admiral Bruat was born at Colmar in 
Alsace, on the 26th of Mey, 1796. He 
entered the Naval School at Brest in 1811 ; 
was appointed Enseigne de vaisseau in 
1819, Lieutenant in 1827, Capitaine de 
fregate in 1831, Capitaine de vaisseau in 
1838, Rear-Admiral in 1846, Vice-Ad- 
miral in 1852, and Admiral in 1855. From 
the first year of his service the letters of 
his commanding officers always mentioned 
him as well-instructed, of indefatigable 
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zeal, and as being brave and generous. 
His first command was the Silene brig, in 
1829, on the coast of Africa. He was 
wrecked, made prisoner, and taken to 
Algiers, and only released by the capture 
of that city by the French. On returning 
to Toulon he was honourably acquitted 
for the loss of his vessel. After command- 
ing in succession the Jena and Triton 
ships of the line, he was appointed in Jan. 
1845 Governor of the Marquesas, and on 
the 17th of April following Governor of 
all the French establishments in Oceania. 
In 1848 he was made Maritime Prefect 
of Toulon, in 1849 appointed Governor- 
General of the Antilles. In 1853 he took 
the command of the French Channel 
squadron, and in 1854 became second in 
command of the Black Sea squadron. He 
was present at the bombardment of Sebas- 
topol, October 17. When Admiral Hame- 
lin returned home, Bruat assumed the com- 
mand of the allied squadrons. He took his 
leave on the 4th Nov. after bearing tes- 
timony, in a letter to Admiral Sir Edmund 
Lyons, to the perfect harmony which has 
never ceased to reign both between the 
officers and the sailors of the two squad- 
rons. Having repaired to Constantinople, 
he was received by the Sultan with the 
utmost consideration, and a sabre of 
honour, ornamented with diamonds, was 
presented to him. He was on his voyage 
to Toulon, when a suppressed fit of gout 
attacked his stomach, and unexpectedly 
terminated his career. 

His obsequies were celebrated on the 
llth Dec. with great pomp in the Church 
of the Invalides. Detachments of every 
corps .of the garrison and army of Paris 
were drawn up on the adjoining boule- 
vards and esplanade, and completely sur- 
rounded the hotel. The interior of the 
church was entirely hung with black, with 
escutcheons bearing the initials of the 
Admiral, and crowns of laurel, in which 
were written the names of the expeditions 
in which he had acted a glorious part— 
Navarino, Algiers, Otahiti, Toulon, Mar- 
tinique, Sebastopol, Kertch, Kinburn, &c. 
In the centre of the church rose a splendid 
catafalque, surrounded with five rows of 
lighted tapers and fasces of tricoloured 
flags. The invalid soldiers, armed with 
lances, lined the passage from the gate to 
the catafalque, round which was stationed 
a guard of honour formed of decorated non- 
commissioned officers belonging to all the 
regiments of the garrison. Marshal Vail- 
lant, Minister of War ; Admiral Hamelin, 
Minister of Marine; Marshal Magnan, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army of Paris; 
Admiral Parseval-Deschenes, the aide-de- 
camp of the Admiral, and the members of 
his family, took their seats near the re- 
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mains of the illustrious deceased. In the 
choir were Generals Canrobert and Roguet, 
aides-de-camp of the Emperor; Count Or- 
nano, Governor of the Invalides ; General 
Sauboul, Military Commander of the Hotel; 
General Lawoestine, Commander of the 
National Guard; the Prefects of the De- 
partments, the authorities, &c. .Mass was 
celebrated by Abbé Ancelin, First Chap- 
lain of the Invalides, assisted by his clergy, 
and the absolution was given by Monsig- 
nor de Tripoli, coadjutor of the Archbishop 
of Paris. At half-past one o’clock a salute 
of artillery announced the termination of 
the religious ceremony, and the body of 
the Admiral having been removed to a 
splendid hearse, adorned with tricoloured 
flags, and drawn by six horses, the cortége 
proceeded to the cemetery of Pére la 
Chaise, along the Quai des Invalites, the 
Pont de la Concorde, Rue Royale, and the 
whole line of the Boulevards. A squad- 
ron of Gardes de Paris opened the march, 
and was followed by two battalions of 
Chasseurs de Vincennes and three battalions 
of Infantry of the Line. Next came a 


battalion of Gardes de Paris; two mourn- 
ing coaches, with the clergy; the hearse, 
on each side of which rode four colonels, 
holding the corners of the pall; four 
mourners, carrying, on a black velvet 
cushion, the insignia and decorations of the 


Admiral; and twelve mourning coaches. 
These were followed by tive battalions of 
the line and two batteries of artillery, and 
two squadrons of Chasseurs closed the 
procession. 


Sir Joun R. C. B. Cave, Bart. 

Nov.11. Sir John Robert Cave-Browne- 
Cave, the tenth Baronet (1641), a Deputy- 
Lieutenant and magistrate of the county. 

He was born at Stratton-en-le-Field, on 
the 4th March, 1797, the eldest son of 
Sir William Cave, the ninth Baronet, by 
his second marriage with Louisa, fourth 
daughter of Sir Robert Mead Wilmot, 
Bart. 

He succeeded his father August 22, 
1838, and by royal sign-manual, dated on 
the 18th Jan. following, assumed (with 
his brothers) the additional name of Cave 
after his then names of Cave-Browne. 
The name of Browne was first assumed in 
1752 by his grandfather, John Cave, esq. 
on his inheriting the estates of his mother’s 
family, the Brownes of Stretton. 

Sir John officiated as High Sheriff of 
Derbyshire in 1844. 

He married, Nov. 22, 1821, Catharine- 
Penelope, youngest and co-heir daughter 
of William Mills, esq. of Barlaston, co. 
Stafford; and by that lady, who survives 
him, he had issue four sons and three 
daughters. The former were—1. Sir 
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Mills, his successor; 2. Verney, of Exeter 
college, Oxford; 3. Ambrose-Sneyd, of 
Corpus Christi college, Oxford; and 4. 
Bowyer-Wenman, The daughters —1. 
Rosamund-Louisa-Sophia, who died in 
1847; 2. Elizabeth-Louisa-Maria; and 
3. Hyacinth-Ellen. 

The present Baronet was born in 1822, 
and has married Isabella, second daughter 
of John Taylor, esq. of the Newarke, 
Leicester. He was formerly an officer in 
the llth Hussars. 


Sir Ricwarp Sutton, Barr. 

Nov, 14. At Cambridge House, Picca- 
dilly, aged 57, Sir Richard Sutton, the 
second Baronet (1772), of Norwood Park, 
Nottinghamshire. 

Sir Richard was born on the 16th Dec. 
1798, at Brant Broughton, co. Lincoln, 
the eldest son of John Sutton, esq. 
(eldest son of the first Baronet), by 
Sophia-Frances, daughter of Charles 
Chaplin, esq. (afterwards the wife of 
Thomas Wright, esq. of Bramcote, Notts.) 

The first Baronet, Sir Richard Sutton, 
received his title on retiring from the 
office of Under Secretary of State. He 
was great-grandson of Henry Sutton, esq. 
younger brother of Robert the first Lord 
Lexington, whose peerage became extinct 
in 1723. 

Sir Richard succeeded his grandfather 
in the year 1802, being then only four 
years ofage. A long minority husbanded 
the family estates, already large, to such 
an extent, that Sir Richard has long been 
considered one of the most wealthy men 
in the country. The fine estates belong- 
ing to the family in Nottinghamshire, 
Norfolk, and Leicestershire are surpassed 
in value by the London property, which 
includes a very considerable portion of 
the fashionable district of May Fair. The 
mansion occupied for many years by 
H.R.H. the late Duke of Cambridge was 
the property of Sir Richard Sutton; and 
upon the death of -his Royal Highness Sir 
Richard entered upon its occupation. 

Sir Richard Sutton was a member of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, where he 
proved himself not deficient in talent ; but 
he married early, on the day after he came 
of age, and at once entered with great 
enthusiasm into the sports of the field. 
Finding the family seat at Norwood, in 
Nottinghamshire, insufficient for his estab- 
lishment, he took Sudbrooke Hall, near 
Lincoln, for his hunting residence, and 
Weeting (Mr. Angerstein’s), in Norfolk, 
for his shooting box. In both pursuits it 
was maintained by his friends that he 
never had an equal. So devotedly fond 
of shooting was he, that he seldom missed 
a ae _ the 12th of August to the Ist 
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of February, except when he was hunt- 
ing. He had Mrs, Farquharson’s moors, 
in Aberdeenshire, for many years, where 
he has frequently killed upwards of a hun- 
dred brace of grouse in one day, and, 
before he had the misfortune to break his 
thigh, many an antlered monarch of the 
forest has fallen to his rifle. 

After living a few years at Weeting, he 
bought the estates of Mr. Merist at Lin- 
ford, Cranwich, and Mundford in Nor- 
folk, and that of Moseley at Tofts, ad- 
joining to each other, and immediately 
bounded by those of Mr. Angerstein on 
one side, and those of Mr. Baring at 
Buckenham on the other,—so that -no- 
thing could be better adapted for the 
breeding and preservation of game. 

Sir Richard Sutton commenced his 
career as a master of foxhounds in 1822, 
when he succeeded Mr. Assheton Smith 
in Lincolnshire, in the Burton Hunt, so 
called after the seat of Lord Monson, 
having been established by the possessor 
of that peerage about a century ago. Sir 
Richard purchased a part of his prede- 
cessor’s pack, and part of the Holderness, 
when Sir Digby Legard retired from that 
country. Endowed by nature with keen 
powers of perception and great judgment, 
having a fondness, too, for breeding 
hounds, he soon got up an excellent pack; 
and under his conduct the Burton Hunt 
flourished for twenty years, during which 
time he hunted six days a week. In 
1828 or 1829 he offered to resign the 
country in favour of the late Lord Mon- 
son, if that young nobleman should wish 
to take it on coming of age: the offer 
was declined, but soon afterwards Sir 
Richard met with a terrible fall and broke 
his thigh, which caused his temporary re- 
tirement from hunting, when he sold part 
of his pack to his friend Mr. Asshcton 
Smith. 

Finding Sudbrooke inconvenient, he 
then went into Lincoln, and took posses- 
sion of a house near the cathedral, where 
his boundless hospitality, and a host of 
regular visitors, did wonders for the old 
city—a prosperity upon which the trades- 
men were after a time found to presume 
to an extent beyond endurance. 

Sir Richard was too fond of riding “ dif- 
ficult ’’ horses: he broke his limb again ; 
and on a third occasion he had a narrow 
escape from being drowned in a brook, 
in which he lay under his horse, and 
was pulled up by his whip, which he held 
firmly above water—a good example of 
presence of mind. 

After the death of the late venerable 
Earl of Lonsdale, in 1844, Sir Richard 
Sutton took the Cottesmore country, and 
removed his establishment of about sixty 
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horses and eighty couple of hounds to 
Cottesmore Park, in Rutlandshire, where 
he took everything on the premises that 
the earl’s executors expressed a wish to 
leave, not forgetting the abundant con- 
tents of the ale and beer cellars, the doors 
of which were never locked during his 
time. Here Sir Richard did everything 
en prince for five seasons, but then quitted 
the place in disgust with some of the 
neighbouring squires, who preferred the 
preservation of pheasants to foxes. 

The last field of his supremacy was, by 
general agreement, the finest in England. 
On the retirement of Mr. Green, Sir 
Richard began the season of 1847-8 “ over 
Leicestershire,’’ with seventy-nine couples 
of working hounds, and as good a stud of 
hunters as had been ever seen there. The 
great size of the inclosures, the immense 
fences, and the quantity of grass-land in 
that country, added to a soil which gene- 
rally carries a burning scent, makes an 
indifferent horse useless; and Sir Richard 
spared neither expense in purchasing nor 
pains in procuring the best animals that 
could befound. With one hundred couples 
of hounds, with no subscription, and with 
two hunting establishments, his own at 
Quorndon Hall, and his son Mr. Richard 
Sutton’s at Skeffington, for the Donnington 
country, Leicestershire has for the last 
eight years enjoyed opportunities of sport 
unsurpassed in its long Meltonian annals. 
Yet even there his empire was partially 
thwarted by the covert destroyers of foxes, 
and he had threatened to leave it as he did 
Cottesmore. It was said that he was likely 
to succeed Lord Gifford in the Vale of the 
White Horse: where less arduous labours 
might have occupied his declining years. 

His death was not preceded by any 
lengthened illness. He had arrived in 
town on Monday, the 12th Nov. from his 
seat in Nottinghamshire, and rose at his 
usual hour on Wednesday in apparently 
excellent health and spirits. After par- 
taking of a hearty breakfast, he wrote a 
letter to a near relative, and then repaired 
to the closet. His prolonged absence at 
length occasioned alarm, and on forcing 
the door Sir Richard was found dead. It 
was the opinion of the medical gentlemen 
called in that death had resulted from 
angina pectoris. 

Sir Richard Sutton had a contempt for 
politics, and always declined a seat in par- 
liament. He was alive to his obligations 
as a Christian, which he manifested by a 
constant attendance at church, by careful 
education of his family, by great gene- 
rosity to his dependents, and unfailing 
benevolence to the poor. He had a great 
talent for music, which is inherited by his 
son, the present Baronet, who is a fine 
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organ-player. Sir Richard was never idle : 
after his day’s amusements out of doors 
were over, he was always found, unless 
engaged with company, occupied with his 
flute or his books, and his stock of infor- 
mation upon all subjects proved the extent 
of his reading. 

He married, at St. Peter’s in Eastgate, 
Lincoln, on the 17th Dec. 1819, Mary- 
Elizabeth, daughter of Benjamin Burton, 
esq. of Burton hall, co. Carlow; and by 
that lady, who died on the Ist Jan, 1842, 
he had issue seven sons and four daughters: 
The sons are, 1. Sir John, his successor ; 
2. Richard, late an officer in the Life 
Guards; who married in 1845 Anna, 
daughter of the Rev. H. Houson, Rector 
of Brant Broughton; 3. Francis, Captain 
in the Horse Guards; 4. Charles; 5. The 
Rev. Augustus Sutton, Rector of West 
Toft, Norfolk ; 6. Henry G. Sutton, esq. 
and 7. Frederick Sutton, esq. Of the 
daughters two are deceased; Sophia- 
Louisa, the second, died in Feb. 1853, 
after having married, in the preceding 
May, Samuel William Clowes, esq. eldest 
son of W. L. Clowes, esq. of Broughton 
Old Hall, co. Lanc. late Lieut.-Colonel of 
the 3d Dragoon Guards, 

The present Baronet was born in 1820, 
and married in 1844 Emma-Helena, eldest 
daughter of Colonel Sherlock, K.H. of 
Southwell, Notts. She is since dead, with- 
out issue. 

Sir Richard Sutton’s funeral took place 
at Linford, Notts, on the 2lst Nov. It 
was attended by all his sons, by Lord A. 
E. Hill, S. W. Clowes, esq. Rev. J. B. 
Wright, Henry Heathcote, esq. Rev. Ro- 
bert Sutton, Rev. Henry Houson, Fre- 
derick Chaplin, esq. Frederick Sutton, 
esq. John Tidd Pratt, esq. &c. 

An equestrian portrait of Sir Richard 
Sutton by F. Grant, esq. R.A. has just 
been published, the engraving having been 
finished on the very day of the worthy 
Baronet’s death.—Condensed from The 
Field of Nov. 24, 

The hunting establishment at Quorndon 
has been already broken up: the stud and 
hounds having been dispersed by the 
hammer on the 13th and 14th of Decem- 
ber. The sale was the most important of 
its kind that has taken place for many 
years, and was attended by some 2,000 
persons. The finest hunters were sold as 
follows: Somerby, for 360 guineas, to Mr. 
Murray, of Manchester; Shankton, for 
360 guineas, to Lord Euston; Freema- 
son, for 340 guineas, to Mr. R. Sutton; 
Freney, for 340 guineas, to Mr. Sutton ; 
Kegworth, for 320 guineas, to Sir T. 
Whichcote ; Malakhoff, for 310 guineas, 
to H.R.H. Prince Albert; Harkaway, 
Newmarket, and Bagenal Daly, for 300 
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guineas each, and Knight of Gwynne, for 
220 guineas, all to Mr. R. Sutton; &c. &c. 
The total sum for the 32 horses sold on 
the first day was 5,812 guineas; other 
horses on the second day more than 1,200/. 
The hounds, being seventy couples, pro- 
duced 1,806 guineas. 


Sir W. M. S. Pitkineron, Barr. 

Nov. 12. At Hillingdon, aged 24, Sir 
William Milborne Swinnerton Pilkington, 
the 10th Bart., 1635, of Butterton Hall, 
Staffordshire, and of Chevet Park, near 
Wakefield. 

He was born at Chevet Park in 1831, 
the second son of Sir William the eighth 
Baronet, by Mary, second daughter and 
coheir of Thomas Swinnerton, esq. of 
Butterton Hall, by Mary, daughter and 
heir of Charles Milborne, esq. of Wonastow 
Court, co. Monmouth. He succeeded to 
the title and estates, on the lamented death 
of his elder brother, Sir Thomas Pilking- 
ton, Bart. on the 7th Feb. 1854. He was 
in 1854 appointed a Lieutenant in the 
Staffordshire Yeomanry. He principally 
resided at Butterton Hall, which he de- 
rived from his maternal ancestor, and his 
remains were interred in Butterton church. 
As he has died unmarried, the title devolves 
upon his brother Lionel Pilkington, the 
only surviving son of the late Sir William 
Pilkington, and brother to the last two 
baronets, who have both been carried to a 
premature grave. Sir Lionel will enjoy 
the Chevet estate and other Yorkshire 
property ; but the Butterton estate, which 
he inherited from the Swinnerton family, 
reverts to the second son of Colonel 
Charles Kemeys Kemeys Tynte, maternal 
cousin to the late Sir William, and who is 
at present with his regiment in the Crimea, 


Sir Josias Srracey, Barr. 

Nov. 6. At Bognor, Sussex, aged 84, 
Sir Josias Henry Stracey, the 4th Baro- 
net (1818). 

He was born at Madras in 1771, the 
third son of Sir Edward the first Baronet, 
by his first wife Elizabeth, daughter of 
Richard Lathom, esq. of Lancashire, and 
widow of John Wilkinson, esq. He suc- 
ceeded to the title only on the 27th Dec. 
1854, on the death of his brother the Rev. 
Sir George Stracey, Bart. (noticed in our 
vol. x41. p. 308). 

He married in 1800 Diana, eldest 
daughter of David Scott, esq. of Duninald, 
co. Montrose, sometime M.P. for co. For- 
far; and had issue three sons and five 
daughters: 1. Louisa; 2. Henry-Josias, 
his successor ; 3. Edward-John; 4. Emma- 
Louisa; 5. Adelaide; 6 and 7. Evelin 
and Julia, twins, the latter of whom be- 
came in 1833 the second wife of Sir Henry 
Durrant, Bart.; and 8. Hardinge. 


The present Baronet was formerly a 
Captain in the Royal Dragoons. He was 
born in 1802, and married in 1835 Char- 
lotte, only dau. and heir of the late George 
Denne, esq. of the Paddock, Canterbury, 
by whom he has a numerous family. 


Sir Greorct BALLINGALL, M.D. 

Dec. 4. At his country residence, Al- 
tamont, near Blairgowrie, Sir George Bal- 
lingall, M.D., F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, Pro- 
fessor of Military Surgery in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and Consulting Sur- 
geon to the Royal Infirmary ; a corre- 
sponding member of the Royal Academy 
of Medicine of France, and an honorary 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of Ireland. 

Sir George was the son of the Rev. 
Robert Ballingall, minister of Forglen in 
Banffshire, by a daughter of J. Simson, 
esq. of Edinshead, and was born in the 
manse of Forglen. He served for many 
years as an army surgeon, chiefly in the 
East Indies, and also on the continent, and 
was some time surgeon of the 33d Foot. 
He was elected to the chair of Military 
Surgery in the university of Edinburgh in 
1823; and was knighted in 1830, upon 
the accession of King William the Fourth. 

Until the recent institution of a similar 
class at Dublin by Sir P. Crampton, 
Edinburgh was the only school where 
special lectures on military surgery were 
given. Besides his ‘‘ Outlines of Military 
Surgery,’’ the text-book for his class, Sir 
George made several contributions to the 
literature of his profession, especially 
‘Observations on the Diseases of the 
European Troops in India,’ and ‘‘ Ob- 
servations on the Site and Construction 
of Military Hospitals.’’ 

Sir George married, in 1817, a daughter 
of James Ballingall, esq. of Perth. 


‘ 
Lizut.-GENERAL BULLER. 


Nov. 8. At his house in Bury-street, 
St. James’s, aged 83, Lieutenant-General 
Frederick William Buller, of Lanreath 
and Pelynt, co. Cornwall. 

General Buller was the son of the se- 
cond marriage of John Buller, (third son 
of John Francis Buller, esq. of Morval, 
and elder brother of William, Bishop of 
Exeter,) with Caroline, daughter of John 
Hunter, esq. His half-brother, Vice- 
Admiral Edward Buller, of Trenant Park, 
was created a Baronet in 1808, but died 
without issue in 1824, 

He entered the army in 1790, as Ensign 
in the 37th Foot; was promoted to a 
lieutenancy in 1791, and to a company in 
the 57th in 1793. He served the cam- 
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paigns of 1793 and 1794 in Flanders. In 
1795 he obtained a majority in the 57th, 
from which he exchanged into the 88th on 
the 27th of June, 1796. He served with 
the latter regiment in the West Indies, 
and was at the siege of St. Lucie, and 
reduction of Grenada. He received the 
brevet of Lieut.-Colonel Jan. 1, 1801; 
and was promoted to be Lieut.-Colonel in 
the 88th on the 29th Aug. 1804. On the 
1st Dec. 1808 he exchanged into the Cold- 
stream Guards. He was appointed Aide- 
de-camp to King George the Third, with 
the rank of Colonel, July 25, 1810. He 
was promoted to Major-General June 4, 
1813 ; and subsequently he served on the 
Staff at Bristol. He attained the rank of 
Lieut.-General in 1825, and was on the 
retired list of that rank. 

General Buller married Charlotte, daugh- 
ter of G. Tomlyns, esq. and had issue four 
sons and four daughters. The former 
were: 1. Major-Gen. Frederick Thomas 
Buller, of the Coldstream Guards, who 
married in 1821 Lady Agnes Percy, twin- 
sister to the late Duke of Northumber- 
land; 2. the Rev. William Buller, who 
married in 1835 Leonora-Sophia, daugh- 
ter of John Bond, esq. of Grange, co. 
Dorset; 3. Major-General Sir George 
Buller, Lieut.-Colonel in the Rifle Brigade; 
and 4. John, in the Royal Navy, deceased. 
The daughters: 1. Charlotte, died un- 
married; 2. Caroline, married in 1836 to 
Lord Poltimore, by whom she has one son, 
his heir-apparent; 3. Agnes, deceased ; 
and 4. Georgina-Amelia, married in 1836 
to her cousin, Charles Hulse, esq. second 
son of Sir Charles Hulse, Bart. 

The body of General Buller was interred 
on the 13th Nov. in Kensal Green Ceme- 
tery, attended by his three sons and Lord 
Poltimore. 


Ligut.-GENERAL LINDSAY. 

Dee.5. At Genoa, Lieut.-Gen. James 
Lindsay of Balcarres. 

He was a nephew of Alexander sixth 
Earl of Balcarres, being the eldest son of 
the Hon. Robert Lindsay, who died in 
1836, by Elizabeth, third daughter of Sir 
Alexander Dick, Bart. 

He entered the army as Lieutenant of 
the Grenadier Guards in 1807; served in 
the expedition to Walcheren in 1809; at 
the defence of Cadiz in 1811; in the 
Peninsular campaigns of 1812 and 1813 ; 
and in the campaign in Holland under 
Lord Lynedoch, including the assault 
upon Bergen-op-Zoom, at which he was 
severely wounded. He was promoted to 
the rank of Colonel in 1838, to that of 
Major-General in 1851, and to that of 
Lieut.-General in 1854. 

General Lindsay sat in parliament in 
1831 for the county of Fife, during the 
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short session antecedent to Reform, being 
returned as a Conservative (without a poll) 
in the place of Mr. Wemyss, thé former 
Whig member. At the next election of 
1832 he did not attempt to contest the 
seat, which was restored to Mr. Wemyss; 
but in 1835 he stood a poll, when Captain 
Wemyss had 1,051 votes, and Colonel 
Lindsay 584. 

General Lindsay was twice married: 
first, in 1819, to Mary-Anne, daughter of 
Francis Grant, esq. of Kilgraston; and 
secondly, in 1823, to Anne, eldest daugh- 
ter of Sir Coutts Trotter, Bart. By this 
latter lady, who survives him, he had issue 
two sons and two daughters: 1. Sir 
Coutts Lindsay, Bart. born in 1824, who 
succeeded his maternal grandfather in his 
baronetcy in 1837; 2. Margaret, Lady 
Lindsay, married in 1846 to her cousin 
Lord Lindsay, son and heir-apparent of 
the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, and 
has issue; 3. Mary-Anne, unmarried; and 
4. Captain Robert Lindsay, of the Scots 
Fusilier Guards, who defended the colours 
of his regiment with signal bravery at the 
Alma, and afterwards distinguished him- 
self at Inkerman, 


Masor-Gen. Frep. Marxuam, C.B. 

Nov, 21. At Limmer’s Hotel, Conduit- 
street, in his 50th year, Major-General 
Frederick Markham, C.B. Aide-de-camp 
to her Majesty. 

General Markham was the second son 
of Admiral John Markham (son of Dr. 
Markham, Archbishop of York), by the 
Hon. Maria Rice, daughter of the Right 
Hon. George Rice and Cecil Baroness 
Dynevor. He entered the army as Ensign 
in the 32d Regt. in May, 1824. He was 
with his regiment during the rebellion in 
Canada in 1837, and was wounded in four 
places at the action of St. Denis. He 
attained the rank of Lieut.-Colonel July 
22, 1842. While holding that commission 
he accompanied the 32d to the East Indies, 
and served in the Punjaub campaign in 
1848-9. He also commanded the Second 
Infantry Brigade at the first and second 
siege operations before Mooltan, where he 
was wounded ; also a division at the action 
of Soorjkoond, where the enemy’s posi- 
tion was carried and seven guns taken ; 
and the Bengal column at the storming 
and capture of the city of Mooltan, in 
Jan. 1849. He was also present at the 
surrender of the fort and garrison of 
Cheniote, and commanded a brigade at 
the battle of Goojerat. Soon after he was 
appointed Adjutant-general of the Royal 
forces in India, which appointment he 
held till he obtained his promotion as 
Major-General, dated Nov. 28, 1854. 
General Markham was then appointed to 
the command at Peshawur; but when 
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within two days’ journey to assume his 
command he was recalled, in order to take 
the command of a division of the army in 
the Crimea. The gallant officer at once 
set out, and performed the journey to 
Calcutta in the unexampled space of 18 
days during the hot season, and it was 
from the excessive fatigue of that journey 
that the seeds of his fatal illness arose. 
On his arrival in the Crimea he received 
the local rank of Lieut.-General from the 
30th July, 1855; and took the command 
of the Second Division, previously com- 
manded by General Pennefather, and he 
commanded that division at the last attack 
on the Redan. He was just able to see 
Sebastopol fall, when his health became 
so precarious that he was ordered home. 
He arrived at Southampton on the 24th of 
October. 

On the Ist Dec. his body was brought 
to Moreland, near Penrith, where the fune- 
ral was strictly private. Captain King, 
his aide-de-camp, and Captain Burns, of 
Orton Hall, besides the members of the 
family, being the only strangers present. 
The gallant General was buried, by re- 
quest, at the root of a tree of his own 
planting; and it was only a fortnight be- 
fore that he sent word to have this tree 
pruned and dressed. It is stated that, two 
days before his death, he admitted that 
the chief command of the army in the 
East was offered to, and would have been 
accepted by him, had his health been 
restored sooner. 


MACLEAN OF ARDGOUR. 

Lately. Aged 90, Alexander Maclean, 
esq. of Ardgour. 

He was the son and heir of Hugh Mac- 
lean of Ardgour, by Elizabeth eldest dau. 
of Alexander Houston of Jordan Hill, esq. 
He entered the army in 1780 as an Ensign 
in the 2d battalion of the Royals, and 
was promoted to a lieutenancy in the same 
corps, from which he afterwards ex- 
changed into the 63d regiment. He sub- 
sequently attained to the rank of Captain 
and Major in the 8th regiment of Light 
Dragoons. Having quitted the line, he 
became a Captain in the Hopetoun regi- 
ment of Fencibles. He afterwards served 
for several years as Major of the East 
Lothian Yeomanry Cavalry, and was sub- 
sequently appointed Lieutenant-Colonel 
of the third regiment of local Militia of the 
county of Argyle, the command of which 
he held until the regiment was disbanded. 

Ardgour married in 1795 Lady Mar- 
garet Hope, daughter of John second Earl 
of Hopetoun; and by that lady, who died 
in 18—, he had issue twelve sons and two 
daughters: 1. Hugh, who died in infancy : 
2. John-Hugh, who died at Rome in 
1826, unmarried, having published in the 
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preceding year a work, entitled ‘ Fair 
Prices and Produce Rents;’’ 3. Archibald, 
Captain R.N., who died at Edinburgh in 
1832, unmarried ; 4. Alexander Maclean, 
esq., in the Civil Service of the East India 
Company, who married, in 1833, Helen- 
Jane, eldest daughter of the late Major- 
General Sir John Dalrymple, of North 
Berwick, Bart., and has issue two sons; 
5. Henry-Dundas, Colonel in the army, 
and formerly Governor of Ithaca and other 
Greek islands, who is deceased; 6. James- 
Charles, of the Bengal army, who died at 
Calcutta in 1829, having married Jane, 
daughter of Major Thomas Hall, by whom 
he left issue two daughters; 7. Charles- 
Hope, barrister-at-law, who died in 
1839, having married Charlotte-Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of Charles Beckford 
Long, esq. (see a memoir of him in our 
vol. xiii. p. 94). 8. Elizabeth-Margaret; 
9. Charlotte-Margaret, who died in 1824, 
unmarried; 10. Thomas, in the Madras 
army, deceased ; 11. William, Lieut. R.N. 
who died in 1851; 12. George, Captain 
in the Royal Artillery, who married at 
Colombo, in 1842, Amelia-Jane, second 
daughter of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, the Governor of Ceylon; 13. Robert, 
who died in Edinburgh in 1835; and 14. 
Peter, Captain in the Royal Artillery. 

It will be observed, as remarked by the 
historian of the family, that ‘‘ no less than 
seven sons of Maclean of Ardgour em- 
braced a military life, and, wherever occa- 
sion offered, have proved that the blood of 
their forefathers still runs unchanged in 
their veins.’’? (Historical and Genealo- 
gical Account of the Clan Maclean, 1838.) 

Colonel Maclean was guardian to the 
present Marquess of Dalhousie, who paid 
him a farewell visit at Ardgour previously 
to his departure for India. 

Cot. Waxpo SrprHorp, M.P. 

Dee. 14. In Eaton Square, in his 73d 
year, Charles De Laet Waldo Sibthorp, 
esq. of Canwick House, near Lincoln, and 
Potterells, Hertfordshire, M.P. for Lincoln, 
Colonel of the Royal South Lincoln Mili- 
tia, and a Deputy-Lieutenant and Magi- 
strate for the county of Lincoln. 

The family from a branch of which 
Colonel Sibthorp was descended was of 
consideration in the county of Nottingham 
soon after the Conquest, deriving their 
name, doubtless, from the place of their 
residence, a small village about eight miles 
south-west of Newark, and in after-times 
the birth-place of Archbishop Secker. 
Thoroton, in his Antiquities of Notting- 
hamshire, gives their descent from Robert, 
who held the manor of Sibthorp t. Will. I. 
to William de Sibthorp, in the fourth year 
of Henry VI. with whom that branch be- 
came extinct in the male line. He men- 
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tions various particulars respecting indi- 
viduals of the name, who lived between the 
above two periods; some of whom were 
persons of distinction in their day, em- 
ployed beyond seas in the service of the 
king, and possessed of very considerable 
property in Nottinghamshire and else- 
where. A branch of this family of Sib- 
thorp held lands at Laneham, and are found 
there in the reign of Henry VII. ; Hugo 
Sibthorp, grandson of Robert Sibthorp, 
being mentioned in that parish register, 
which commences with the middle of the 
reign of Henry VIII. and has been un- 
usually well preserved. From him de- 
scended, in a direct line, Gervase Sibthorp, 
who, soon after the Restoration, having 
married a wealthy heiress, and the widow 
of Mr. Marshall who represented Lincoln 
in the Long Parliament, removed to Lin- 
coln and died there. His son John was 
M.P. for Lincoln during part of the reign 
of queen Anne. His eldest son Coningsby 
represented the same city, as did also the 
nephew and heir of the latter, Humphrey, 
who died 1815. These two, the uncle and 
nephew, also held in succession for many 
years the Colonelcy of the South Lincoln 
Militia; so that there has been a singular 
tenure for nearly a century, with intervals, 
by the same family of those honourable 
posts, the representation of the city near 
to which they reside, and the command of 
one of the militias of the county in which 
their property chiefly lies. 

The subject of this memoir was second 
son of the above-named Humphrey, by 
Susanna, daughter of Richard Ellison, esq. 
of Thorne, in Yorkshire, and Sudbrooke 
Holme, Lincolnshire ; and on the death 
of his eldest brother Coningsby, also M.P. 
for Lincoln in 1822, succeeded to the 
family estates. Early in life he entered 
into the army ; was a Captain in the Scots 
Greys, and afterwards in the 4th Dragoon 
Guards, with whom he served in the Penin- 
sular war; and he ever retained a strong 
affection for his original profession, shewn 
in the ardour and profuse liberality with 
which he endeavoured to advance to per- 
fection the militia regiment of his county 
after his appointment as its Colonel. 

He entered the House of Commons as 
representative for Lincoln in 1826, and 
with one brief exception, of the short Par- 
liament of 1833-34, has been re-elected to 
the same honourable trust, and generally 
at the head of the poll. 

In his connection with Parliament few 
names have been more familiar with the 
public than that of Colonel Sibthorp. His 
fearless avowal of the highest Conservatism 
(for Conservatism, in the strictest sense of 
the word, was the pole-star of his parlia- 
mentary life) ; the honest, blunt language 





in which he expressed his opinions and 
views; the frequent admixture of very 
genuine humour and often real wit; a 
certain eccentricity of manner and appear- 
ance (the very opposite however to sloven- 
liness and disregard of personal effect) 
kept his name before the public almost to 
the last. Though withdrawn early in life 
from classical studies, the correctness and 
generally good taste and appropriateness 
of his quotations from two or three fa- 
vourite authors, especially Horace, shewed 
that had he pursued those studies he 
would have excelled in them. He was not 
a man of business, properly speaking; for 
while, with an acuteness surpassed by few, 
he saw rapidly into the bearings of a 
measure, he wanted the habits of attention 
and the assiduity essential to become one. 

It has been correctly observed ina local 
paper, that though opposed to the Re- 
form Bill, through thick and thin, he was 
the means of securing the franchise for 
the 50/. leaseholders ; though (from a ma- 
noouvre of the then Speaker) the credit of 
this important concession to the agricul- 
tural interest was handed over to the Mar- 
quess of Chandos. His successful opposi- 
tion to the grant of 50,000/. per annum to 
Prince Albert, was perhaps a result of his 
strong prejudice against the supposed in- 
fluence of foreigners, shewn afterwards 
in his vehement denunciation of the 
Crystal Palace Exhibition; but of ano- 
ther measure, for which his name should 
be had in thankful remembrance by many, 
he was a very genuine, and also successful 
advocate, namely, that which enables the 
widow of a deceased clergyman to remain 
in the paronage-house for one month, 
instead of being liable to immediate 
ejection. With all his peculiarities, it 
may most justly be said of him, that, as 
no member of the House of Commons 
surpassed him in attention and devoted- 
ness to his duties as such, so few have 
come up to him in uncompromising in- 
dependence: no prospect of place, pen- 
sion, or honour, could have induced him 
to vote contrary to his honest, if not 
always sound, opinions, or to have 
sacrificed or suppressed his sentiments to 
support his party. Indeed, he properly 
belonged to no party, for he was as often 
found in opposition to a Tory government 
as to any other. 

He had a very strong, rather than very 
enlightened, attachment to the Protestant 
Faith, but was not at all bigoted against 
Dissenters from the Established Church. 
When one of his brothers, then Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, joined 
the Church of Rome in 1841, he felt it 
a heavy blow, as indeed it was, to all his 
cherished and expressed sentiments re- 
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specting that church. He wept bitterly ; 
sought his brother out, and for hours 
with many tears implored him to recal 
his decision; but he never abated his 
kindness, nor withdrew his affection from 
him, and rejoiced when he resumed the 
ministry in the English Church. 

Like the late Mr. Bernal, with whom he 
was in friendly intimacy, he had a great 
taste for articles of virtfi and curiosity, of 
which he had made a large and choice 
collection. 

He married in 1812 Maria, daughterand 
co-heiress of Ponsonby Tottenham, esq. 
of Clifton, and county Wexford, and by 
her, whose attentions cheered the last 
suffering months of his life, has left four 
sons; of whom Gervase, his eldest and 
heir, is married to Louisa, third daughter 
of Col. Amcotts, of Rackthorn, co. Lincoln, 
and has issue two sons; and Francis- 
Richard, the third, was severely wounded 
in the attack on the Redan, where he 
commanded one of the ladder parties, 
and has since been gazetted as brevet- 
major in the army. 

The remains of Col. Sibthorp were 
interred on December 22nd, in the family 
vault at Canwick, near Lincoln. 





Cuares Barciay, Esa. 

Dec. 5. Aged 74, Charles Barclay, esq. 
of Bury Hill, Surrey, formerly M.P. for 
that county. 

He was the eldest son of Robert Barclay, 
esq. of the same place, who died in 1830, 
by his first wife Rachel Gurney, daughter 
of John Gurney, esq. of Keswick, Norfolk. 

Mr. Barclay was proposed as a candi- 
date for the Western division of Surrey at 
the general election of 1835, and was re- 
turned after the following poll :— 


Wm. Joseph Denison, esq. . . 1468 
Charles Barclay, esq.. . . . 1316 
Henry Lawes Long, esq. «. . 1285 


He retired from parliament at the disso- 
lution of 1837, and subsequently served 
the office of High Sheriff of Surrey. 

He married Anna-Maria, daughter of 
Thomas Kett, esq. of Seething, Norfolk : 
and has left issue three sons and two 
daughters: 1. Arthur Kett Barclay, esq. 
who married in 1836 Maria-Octavia, 
daughter of Ichabod Wright, esq. of Map- 
perley, Notts.; 2. Robert, who has mar- 
ried Rachel, daughter of Osgood Hanbury, 
esq. ; 3. George; 4. Caroline, married to 
John Gurney Hoare, esq. ; and 5. Rachel- 
Juliana. 





Joun Benpysue, Esa. 
Dec. 17. At Barrington hall, Cam- 
bridgshire, aged 64, John Bendyshe, esq. 
a Deputy Lieutenant and magistrate of 





that county, and a Lieutenant in the Royal 
avy. 

He was born at Barrington on the 10th 
April, 1791, the eldest son of Richard 
Bendyshe, esq. of Barrington, by Jane, 
daughter of John Jervis, esq. of Darlaston, 
co. Stafford. 

He entered the Navy Jan. 8, 1805, as 
first-class volunteer on board the Queen 
98, Capt. Manley Dixon, the flag-ship 
subsequently of Sir John Knight in the 
Channel and of Lord Collingwood in the 
Mediterranean. In April 1806 he re- 
moved as midshipman to the Seahorse 38, 
and subsequently served in the Royal 
George 100, San Josef 110, Hibernia 110, 
Armida 38, and Antelope 50. He was 
made Lieutenant Nov. 11, 1811, in the 
Avenger 16, in which vessel he suffered 
shipwreck ; in Oct 1812 joined the Hazard 
sloop, and in Aug. 1814 became senior 
Lieutenant of the Belle Poule troop-ship, 
in which he attended the expedition to 
New Orleans. From Dec. 1818 to Nov. 
1819 he served in the Wye 26, on the 
Leith station. Altogether he was eleven 
years on full pay. 

Mr. Bendyshe succeeded his father on 
the 17th March, 1824; and for the last 
thirty years he has been an active magis- 
trate for Cambridgeshire. In 1831, he 
held the office of High Sheriff. In politics 
he was a Conservative, and many years 
ago was an active supporter of Lord 

Charles Manners, and also of the present 
Earl of Hardwicke, when he stood for the 
county as Captain Yorke. Since the death 
of his intimate friend the late J. P. Allix, 
esq., of Swaffham, Mr. Bendyshe has 
taken little part in politics. In his neigh- 
bourhood he bore the character of an up- 
right magistrate, a generous landlord, a 
good husband, and an affectionate father. 

He married first, on the 10th May, 1820, 
Catharine, eldest daughter of George Mat- 
cham, esq. of Ashfold Lodge, Sussex, by 
Catharine, sisterto Admiral Lord Viscount 
Nelson, K.B. by whom he had issue four 
sons, John, Richard, Nelson and Thomas ; 
and five daughters, Caroline, Laura, Su- 
sanna, Circe, and Catharine. Having lost 
his first wife in 1831, he married secondly, 
Oct 21, 1833, Anna-Maria, third daughter 
of Sir Charles Watson, of Wratting Park, 
Cambridgeshire, Bart. and that lady sur- 
vives him. 

His son and heir John Bendyshe, esq. 
is a Captain,in the Cambridgeshire Militia. 





WitiiaM Bracken, Esa. 

Nov. 25. In his 8lst year, William 
Blacker, esq. of Carrick house, Armagh, 
a Deputy Lieutenant and magistrate of 
that county, and M.A. 

He was the eldest son of the Very Rev. 
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Stewart Blacker, Dean of Leighlin (who 
died in 1826, at the age of eighty-six), by 
Eliza, daughter of Sir Hugh Hill, Bart. 
M.P. for the co. Londonderry. 

Mr. Blacker in early life served as an 
officer in the 60th Rifles, then called the 
Royal Americans. He was afterwards for 
many years Lieut.-Colonel of the Armagh 
militia: which command he resigned to 
younger hands on the recent embodiment 
of that corps. In Jan. 1817 he was ap- 
pointed Vice-Treasurer of Ireland, which 
office he resigned in 1829. He was one 
of the oldest members of the Orange in- 
stitute in Ireland. 

Mr. Blacker married, in 1810, Anne, 
eldest daughter of Sir Andrew Ferguson, 
Bart. M.P. for Londonderry, but had no 
children. He is succeeded in his exten- 
sive estates by his nephew Stewart Blacker, 
esq. of Dublin, barrister-at-law, son of 
Capt. George Blacker, of the East India 
Company’s service, who died in 1815. 


Panton Corbett, Esa. 

Nov. 22. At his residence, Longnor 
Hall, Shropshire, after a protracted illness, 
aged 70, Panton Corbett, esq. a magistrate 
for the counties of Salop and Montgomery. 

He was born at the Bank House, Long- 
nor, and baptised in that parish April 13, 
1785. He was the second son of the ve- 
nerable Joseph Plymley, Archdeacon of 
Salop, in the diocese of Hereford, by his 
first wife, Jane-Josepha, daughter of Tho- 
mas Panton, esq. merchant, of Leghorn. 
The archdeacon took the surname of Cor- 
bett in 1806, when he came into full pos- 
session of the estates and manor of Long- 
nor, on the death of John Corbett, esq. 
and to the inheritance of which the sub- 
ject of the present notice succeeded after 
the decease of his father in 1838.” 





* The family of Corbett of Longnor 
was settled there as early as the reign of 
King Henry VI., and was a branch of the 
great Shropshire family of that name. Sir 
Edward Corbett, knight, a descendant, du- 
ring the visit of King Charles I. to Shrews- 
bury in 1642, was advanced to a baro- 
netcy, the senior line of which expired in 
1774 by the death of Sir Richard Corbett, 
Bart. who, surviving his younger brother, 
Edward, devised the family estates, in the 
first instance, to his kinsman, Robert 
Flint, he assuming the name and arms of 
“ Corbett,’’ (pursuant to the directions of 
the late testator,) whose mother was Jane, 
daughter of Waites Corbett, esq. of 
Micklewood. Mr. Robert Corbett was 
twice married, and, dying without issue, 
in 1804, the estates passed to his brother, 
John Flint, esq. of Shrewsbury, who also 
assumed the name of ‘Corbett.’’ Mr. 
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In early life Mr. Corbett practised as a 
barrister. Having become a burgess of 
the town of Shrewsbury, he, as was cus- 
tomary with gentlemen residing in the 
vicinity, associated himself with the cor- 
poration of that borough, and of which he 
continued a member until the passing of 
the Municipal Act in 1835. On the de- 
mise of Richard Lyster, esq. in May, 
1819, he became a candidate for the re- 
presentation of Shrewsbury in parliament, 
but was then, after a smart contest of eight 
days, unsuccessful, his opponent being the 
late John Mytton, esq. of Halston; the 
numbers polled were— 


John Mytton, esq. 384 
Panton Corbett, esq. 287 


In the following year, Mr. Myttonf 
having declined to offer himself again, at 
the election consequent on the accession 
of George IV. Mr. Corbett was returned 
for Shrewsbury without opposition, in con- 
junction with the. Hon. Henry Grey Ben- 
nett. But at the general election of 1826 
he met with an unexpected opponent, On 
this occasion it had been long known that 
Mr. Bennett would not again ask the suf- 
frages of the electors, and R. A. Slaney, 
esq. had therefore announced himself to 
supply the vacancy, and so far was the 
thought of any other candidate being ex- 
pected, that the dinner to celebrate their 
return was actually advertised ; when, the 
day but one previous to.the nomination, 
Thomas Boycott, esq. of Rudge Hall, a 
gentleman of an ancient Shropshire family, 
announced himself. The result, after five 
days’ polling, was— 

Panton Corbett, esq. . . 

Robert Aglionby Slaney, esq. . 387 

Thomas Boycott, esq. . . . 283 

At the election after the demise of King 
George JV. in 1830, Mr. Corbett encoun- 
tered a sharp contest with Richard Jen- 
kins, esq. which terminated in the return 
of that gentleman and Mr. Slaney :— 

Richard Jenkins, esq.t . . . 754 

R. A. Slaney, esq. - . 563 

Panton Corbett, esq. . . . 446 


John Corbett having no male issue, the 
manor and estates in the counties of Salop 
and Montgomery (under the original li- 
mitations of Sir Richard Corbett) passed 
to Archdeacon Plymley, who, as above 
stated, took the name of Corbett. 

+ See a memoir of Mr. Mytton, in 
the Ist volume of our present Series, 
p- 657. , 

t¢ A memoir of Richard Jenkins, esq. 
who had afterwards conferred upon him, 
for his public services in India, the Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Bath, will be 
found in our vol. xx1. p. 197. 
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His defeat in this instance was occa- 
sioned chiefly by a difference of opinion 
having arisen among several of his con- 
stituents, particularly on the recent agita- 
ting topic of the expediency of the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill, in favour of which 
Mr. Corbett recorded his vote. 

Although never conspicuous in debate, 
yet, as a member of the legislature Mr. 
Corbett was diligent and conscientious in 
the discharge of such public business as 
devolved upon him, as well as in those 
matters which more especially related to 
the town and the constituency which he 
represented, and to whom, in his last ap- 
peal for their suffrages, he stated that they 
might find one more eloquent and more 
capable of addressing them in fine lan- 
guage; but one more anxious to serve 
them and their interests to the utmost of 
his powers — more independent in his 
opinions—or more anxious to preserve the 
British Constitution did not exist. In 
proof of this, his friends and well-wishers 
soon after the defeat just noticed, invited 
him to a public dinner, as a testimony of 
the opinion they entertained of his zealous 
and unremitting attention to his parlia- 
mentary duties during the eleven years 
he represented the town, and of their high 
esteem for his private character. 

After his unsuccessful contest for the 
representation of Shrewsbury he retired 
to his home and estate at Leighton Hall, 
near Welshpool; where he enjoyed social 
relaxation and cultivated the amenities 
and friendship of a large circle of the 
surrounding gentry. He likewise further 
engaged himself in those duties which 
pertained to a magistrate for Montgo- 
meryshire, endeavouring to conciliate when- 
ever practicable any differences that might 
occur among litigant parties, and in pro- 
moting the unanimity and welfare of his 
neighbours, for whose happiness on all 
occasions his warm heart and diffusive 
sympathies manifested a becoming con- 
cern, especially in acts of benevolence 
to the humbler classes. For many years 
previous to the passing of the Municipal 
Act, he was high steward of the borough 
of Welshpool, and when, after the death 
of his father, the Leighton estate was 
sold, and he became resident at the family 
mansion of Longnor, the inhabitants of 
Welshpool on most festive gatherings 
indulged the reminiscent sentiment :— 
**¢ Though lost to sight, to memory dear,’ 
our late respected neighbour Panton Cor- 
bett, esq.” 

In 1849 Mr. Corbett served the office 
of High Sheriff of Shropshire, and in the 
following year was elected on the retire- 
ment of the Hon. Thomas Kenyon, to the 
position of chairman of the quarter ses- 
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sions of the same county, a situation which 
he held until last June, when declining 
health compelled him to tender his resig- 
nation. On the appointment of his suc- 
cessor, a resolution was moved by Lord 
Viscount Hill, Lord Lieutenant of the 
county, expressive of the desire of the 
magistrates to record their unanimous 
sense of the courteous, impartial, and 
anxious manner in which the duties of 
that office had been discharged by Mr. 
Corbett, alike satisfactory to the rate- 
payers and the inhabitants of Shropshire, 
and of their cordial esteem and well wishes 
for his future happiness. 

During several years he was a trustee 
of the Shrewsbury Grammar School, and 
in 1850 he filled tie office of treasurer to 
the Salop Infirmary, and when he changed 
his place of residence to Longnor, from its 
vicinage to Shrewsbury, he was frequently 
called upon to preside at religious and 
other meetings held in the county town, 
for the extension of useful and christian 
purposes, and in the discharge of these 
and other engagements he brought into 
action the experience of business habits 
and the intelligence of a comprehensive 
mind. His manners were retiring and un- 
ostentatious, and to a warm and generous 
heart, ready to oblige, he united the ge- 
nuine politeness of a virtuous disposition 
and the courtesy of a gentleman; whilst 
in the relative duties of life he sustained 
the character of an indulgent parent, a 
kind landlord, and sincere friend. 

Mr. Corbett married, in 1814, Lucy- 
Favoretta, daughter of Dr. Jones, of Lich- 
field, by whom he had issue two sons and 
one daughter, Favoretta, now the widow 
of John James Edward Hamilton, esq. 
who was the eldest and last surviving son 
of Admiral Sir Edward Hamilton, Bart. 
K.C.B.; Richard, the eldest son, died 
April 30th, 1843, aged 27; and the younger 
son, Lieut.-Colonel Edward Corbett, who 
in 1842 married Elizabeth-Ann-Tereza, 
only daughter of Robert School, esq. now 
succeeds to the possession of the property. 

The remains of Mr. Corbett, agreeably 
to his own written instructions, were car- 
ried for interment, to the churchyard of 
Leebotwood, on the 30th Nov. by twelve 
cottagers, provided with suits of mourn- 
ing, and attended by twenty-four of the 
tenants of the estate, and as a mark of 
respect to the memory of the deceased, 
several of the clergy, gentry, and friends 
in the vicinity, joined in the mournful 
procession. A view of Leebotwood church 
is engraved in vol. ct. pt. i. p. 393, of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, accompanied with 
a notice of the monumental inscriptions 
relating to the family of Corbett. H. P. 
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R. N. Suawes, Esa. 

Oct. 21, At Stapleton, co. Gloucester, 
aged nearly 71, Robert Newton Shawe, 
esq. of Kesgrave, a Deputy Lieutenant 
and magistrate of Suffolk, and formerly 
M.P. for the Eastern Division of the 
county. 

He was born on the 26th Oct. 1784, the 
eldest son of William Cunliffe Shawe, 
esq. of Singleton Lodge, Lancashire, and 
Southgate house, Middlesex, sometime 
M.P. for Preston, and the only surviving 
issue of his first wife Dorothy, daughter 
of Richard Whitehead, esq. of Preston. 

Upon the enactment of Reform, Mr. 
Shawe became a candidate for the Eastern 
division of Suffolk on the Liberal in- 
terest, and was returned after the follow- 
ing poll— 

Lord Henniker . .. . 

Robert Newton Shawe, esq. . 1790 

Sir Charles Broke Vere. . . 1784 


But at the following election, in 1835, 
he was defeated by Sir Charles Broke 
Vere— 

Lord Henniker . .. . 

Sir Charles Broke Vere. . . 2321 

Robert Newton Shawe, esq. . 2029 

For many years afterwards he officiated 
with great ability as chairman of the Wood- 
As a gentleman 


- 2030 
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bridge Quarter Sessions. 
of inflexible integrity, and business habits, 
he will be long remembered and respected. 
His benevolence was almost unbounded, 
and the humbler classes lose one of their 


warmest friends. Owing to declining 
health, he had, for some years, taken no 
active part in public business. 

Mr. Shawe married Oct. 31, 1811, 
Frances-Anne, daughter of Thomas Jones, 
esq. of Stapleton, co. Glouc. but had no 
issue. 


Joun WILLIAMS, Esa. 

Nov. 29. Aged 53, from the bursting 
of a blood vessel, John Williams, esq. of 
Bronwylfa, co. Carnarvon, late M.P. for 
Macclesfield. 

Born of poor parents in the small town 
of Ruthin, in Denbighshire, at fourteen he 
started, in his own words, “‘on the road to 
London, with a widowed mother’s bless- 
ing and a bundle containing his little all.” 
Arrived there, he engaged himself as an 
errand boy to one of the West-end drapery 
establishments, where he was promoted to 
be junior assistant, and eventually to be 
foreman, and afterwards joined in part- 
nership in Regent Circus, Oxford-street, 
under the firm of ‘* Williams and Hatton.’’ 
In 1848, having retired from business with 
a competency, he left the busy haunts of 
London for his mountain home of Bron- 
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wylfa, formerly the residence of the ac- 
complished Mrs. Hemans. 

His public life commenced with the 
Anti-Corn Law League, of which he was 
an energetic supporter. In 1847 he acted 
as the chairman of Mr. D. W. Harvey’s 
election committee when there weré three 
candidates for Marylebone, viz. Mr. Daniel 
Whittle Harvey, the late Lord Dudley 
Stuart, and Mr. Serjeant Shee. In the 
meanwhile the Liberals of Macclesfield 
were in distress for a candidate, as it did not 
want many days of a generalelection. Two 
letters were received—-one from Mr. Bernal 
Osborne, and the other from Mr. Williams, 
who became the candidate, and in ten days 
he was returned by a majority of seventy- 
three over his opponent, Mr. Grimsditch. 
In parliament he was always at his post, 
and the supporter of every Liberal mea- 
sure. In 1848 he seconded Mr. Berkeley’s 
motion for the ballot, and gave some start- 
ling facts from his own experience as a 
metropolitan tradesman. 

In 1851, the Tories, by a close atten- 
tion to the register, succeeded in throwing 
some 100 of Mr. Williams’s supporters off 
the list of voters, and the result was his 
defeat by Mr. E. C. Egerton, at the gene- 
ral election in 1852, by a majority of 62. 
On the 7th of July, 1853, he received a 
testimonial, consisting of a handsome silver 
candelabrum, valued at 300/. presented to 
him by friends*and admirers at Maccles. 
field. After that he continued to pass his 
time, yearning for an active life, either in 
London, where, as treasurer of the Na- 
tional, Parliamentary, and Financial Re- 
form Association, business sometimes 
called him, or in Wales. 

In 1851 he served as High Sheriff of Car- 
narvonshire. In local affairs he was a 
staunch supporter of benevolent and edu- 
cational institutions; he gave the sum of 
400/. to the Macclesfield Baths and Wash- 
houses, and 100/. to the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution, together with a picture of the same 
value. 


Josrru Brooks Yates, Esa. F.S.A. 

Dec. 12. At Liverpool, aged 75, Joseph 
Brooks Yates, esq. ¥.S.A. 

Mr. Yates was born at Liverpool in 
1780. His father, the Rev. John Yates, 
was a native of Bolton, and educated at 
the Grammar School there. He came to 
Liverpool in 1777, as the Minister of a 
congregation of Presbyterians, and he re- 
mained connected with it till about two 
years before his death, which occurred in 
1826. He had married Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Nicholas Ashton, esq. of Liverpool, 
and Joseph was the eldest of five sons. 
The younger brothers are not unknown in 
the walks of literature, and one of them 
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is highly respected as an accomplished 
scholar and antiquary. 

Mr. Yates received his early education 
under the Rev. William Shepherd, LL.D., 
a minister of his own communion, author 
of the Life of Poggio Bracciolini. This 
gentleman possessed a great taste for 
literary pursuits, which frequent inter- 
course during many years tended to im- 
part to his pupil ; he was also well known 
for his social qualifications. From Dr. 
Shepherd, Mr. Yates proceeded to Eton, 
and he used often to recur in conversation 
to the pleasant period of his life spent 
there. He imbibed a strong predilection 
for classical studies, which was not di- 
minished by a long life spent in the active 
pursuits of commerce ; and to the very 
last he was familiar with the best speci- 
mens of literature and history. 

Returning from Eton, he entered a 
commercial house, in which he soon became 
a partner; and he continued in it till within 
about three years of his decease. He was 
reputed to be very successful in business ; 
and he was at all times a liberal supporter 
of the literary and scientific institutions of 
the town. His ljbrary contained several 
books of great interest and value, and a 
few rare manuscripts. Some of the papers 


which he read at different times, in the 


learned societies with which he was con- 
nected, had reference to his library, or 
were illustrated by its contents. 

In February 1812 the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Liverpool was 
founded, chiefly by the personal exertions 
of Dr. Traill, now of Edinburgh ; and Mr. 
Yates was one of the original members, of 
whom only four or five now remain in it. 
It is the second, chronologically, of our 
provincial Societies; that which was found- 
ed at Manchester, under the same name, 
dating from 1781. His connexion with 
this one for more than forty years, and 
his friendly relations with the distinguished 
men who were its early members, gave him 
a special interest in it, and till within a 
few days of his last illness he attended 
its meetings regularly. He occupied its 
chair during four triennial periods, and it 
was during his presidency in 1844 that it 
first published Transactions. Most of the 
papers which he wrote were read before 
the Society, and the later ones are pub- 
lished in its Transactions, 

On the 3rd of March, 1820, Mr. Yates 
read a paper descriptive of a MS. in his 
own library, the “‘ Stimulus Conscientia ” 
of Richard Rolle, commonly called de 
Hampole; and on January 5th, 1821, 
another on the same author’s MS. version 
of the whole Psalter, which is perhaps the 
earliest translation of the Scriptures in the 
English language. The former of these 
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was read before the Society of Antiquaries 
in December 1820, and is printed in the 
Archeologia, Volume XIX. He was 
elected a Fellow of this Society on the 18th 
of April, 1822. 

He read a paper at the Literary and 
Philosophical Society, May 2nd, 1823, on 
Books of Emblems, and another October 
15th, 1847, on the same subject, both of 
which were illustrated with numerous 
specimens. His memoir on Ancient Book- 
binding, read January 22d, 1844, and a 
similar one entitled Archeological Notices 
respecting Paper, were illustrated in like 
manner by specimens of the various kinds 
described. 

On the 4th of November, 1839, he drew 
attention to a subject of great local im- 
portance, the rapid changes which take 
place in the mouth of the Mersey; and 
noticed the possible difficulties which 
might hereafter be experienced in the 
commerce of the port. These had attracted 
the attention of the Marine Surveyor, 
and of many ordinary observers, but it 
was not easy to discover a cure for an ad- 
mitted evil. At the Meeting of the 
British Association in Liverpool in 1854, 
Mr. Yates, who was then one of its Vice- 
Presidents, again directed attention to the 
subject, and a Committee was appointed, 
which is still pursuing its labours to inquire 
into the whole subject. 

In the pursuits of geographers and 
travellers he took a deep interest, and he 
possessed some curious medizval maps 
and charts. In February 1838 he read 
a paper on the state of Geographical 
Knowledge and the Construction of Maps 
in the Dark Ages, with an account of their 
revival in the 16th century. He was a 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society 
during several of the latter years of bis 
life; and he was one of the original 
Members of the Philological Society, in 
the establishment of which his brother, 
Mr. James Yates, bore a prominent part. 

In January 1852, when approaching the 
close of his twelfth year as President, the 
members of the Literary and Philosophi- 
cal Society presented him with his portrait, 
which was painted by Westcott, and is 
admitted to be an excellent likeness. 
Knowing the wishes of the members to 
have it placed in some public institution of 
the town, he allowed it to be deposited in 
the Royal Institution, which he had assisted 
in founding, and of which he had been 
President. The concluding words of his 
reply on that occasion are a key to part of 
his own character. He exhorted the 
younger members to cultivate those pur- 
suits which would beno incumbrance under 
the pressure of business or of adverse 
circumstances, but which would constitute 
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the highest ornament of their prosperous 
days, and the most delightful companions 
of their leisure. 

In April 1836 Mr. Yates was appointed 
a county magistrate, and he paid. strict 
attention to the duties of the office. He 
also took aspecial interest in an Hospital in 
the part of the town which lay nearest his 
own residence, and it owes much of its 
prosperity to his exertions. In 1854 it 
was found, on making a combined list of 
the subscribers to the various charities, 
that he was one of ten individuals who 
subscribed to all of them, in a community 
of nearly half a million. He died after an 
illness of about three weeks. 

Mr. Yates was a connecting link between 
the past and present generations, and but 
few such now remain. His earlier com- 
panions were Shepherd, Roscoe, Traill, 
Currie, Rushton, Bostock, and others : 
his later ones were the active spirits of the 
present time. Some of the latter differed 
with him occasionally on the best means 
of promoting the public good ; but all re- 
spected the singleness of purpose and self- 
denial with which he laboured to carry out 
that which his own judgment approved. 
Our great centres of population, such as 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham, 
would be greatly improved by possessing 
a few such men, who show that the worship 
of the Muses is not incompatible with a 
reasonable regard for Mammon. 


Mr. ALDERMAN LAWRENCE. 

Nov. 25. In Westbourne-terrace, Pad- 
dington, in his 69th year, William Law- 
rence, esq., Alderman of Bread-street 
Ward, and a magistrate for Middlesex. 

The deceased was one of the most ex- 
tensive builders in the City of London, 
and also at Lambeth. He was a member 
of the Unitarian denomination, and took 
an active part in the proceedings of that 
body. 

For nearly forty years he had manifested 
an interest in every movement in the 
City of London tending to promote the 
social and political progress of the people. 
Upwards of thirty years ago, when 
Bread-street Ward was thoroughly Tory, 
in conjunction with Mr. W. Williams 
(now M.P. for Lambeth) and a few others, 
he laboured energetically in the cause of 
reform. He acted as chairman of Sir 
William Clay’s committee, and proposed 
the hon. baronet at the hustings. He 
also seconded the nomination of Sir James 
Duke. For many years he was a Com- 
missioner of Land and Assessed Taxes, 
both for the City of London and the 
Tower Hamlets. As a member of the 
Court of Common Council he became 
distinguished by powerful and  fiuent 
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oratory; and on the various important 
movements subsequent to the passing of 
the Reform Bill, his aid to the liberal 
cause was as valuable as it was unre- 
mitting. He was elected Alderman in 
the year 1848, and served the office of 
Sheriff in 1849. For’ several years he 
was chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Legal and Commercial Fire and 
Life Assurance Company, and a com- 
missioner both of the Tower Hamlets and 
the Holborn and Finsbury Commission of 
Sewers. When the present Commission 
of Sewers was being formed, the Govern- 
ment invited him to join it, but, as he had 
already been appointed one of the repre- 
sentatives for the City Sewers Court who 
had to meet the Metropolitan Commission 
on every occasion, he declined. He was 
one of the court of the Carpenters’ Com- 
pany, and also a Governor of Emanuel 
Hospital. 

His son has been elected to succeed 
him as Alderman of Bread-street Ward. 


Tuomas Coprtanp, Esa. F.R.S. 

Nov. 19. At Brighton, aged 74, Tho- 
mas Copeland, esq. F.R.S. a Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and Surgeon- 
extraordinary to Her Majesty. 

Mr. Copeland was born in May, 1781, 
the son of the Rev. W. Copeland, of 
Byfield, in Morthamptonshire. He com- 
menced the study of his profession under 
Mr. Edward Ford, his maternal uncle, a 
gentleman well known from his “ Observa- 
tions on the Diseases of the Hip Joint,’’ 
and as the author of two elaborate essays 
on some cases of the spontaneous cure of 
aneurism, which preceded and may pro- 
bably in some degree have suggested Mr. 
Hunter’s operation. Under such a leader 
Mr. Copeland made considerable progress. 
He afterwards attended the medical classes 
in Great Windmill-street, and at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s hospital. On the 6th July, 
1804, he was admitted a member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and for some 
years he was attached to the Foot Guards. 
His uncle having retired from practice, 
Mr. Copeland occupied his residence, and, 
haviag been appointed surgeon to the 
Westminster General Dispensary, he at 
once entered into a large practice, chiefly 
among the aristocracy. In 1819 he pub- 
lished his Observations on some of the 
principal Diseases of the Rectum, &c., a 
work which at once established the repu- 
tation of the writer; a second edition was 
soon called for, and in 1824 a third edition 
was published. : 

A new edition of Ford’s Observations 
on the Diseases of the Hip Joint being re- 
quired, Mr. Copeland undertook the task, 
and greatly increased the value of the work 
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by the admirable notes he furnished. He 
was also the author of Observations on 
the Symptoms and Treatment of the dis- 
eased Spine, a work treating more parti- 
cularly on the incipient stages of the dis- 
ease, the importance of detecting which is 
readily perceived. 

Mr. Copeland also published an inter- 
esting case in the third volume of the 
Medico-Chirurgical Transactions of a bi- 
liary calculus voided from a tumour in the 
groin. 

He was for some time a member of the 
Council of the Royal College of Surgeons; 
and it was expected by his friends that his 
eminent professional abilities would have 
entitled him to a seat in the Court of Ex- 
aminers ; but that body thought otherwise, 
and Mr. Copeland, together with Messrs. 
Howship and Briggs, was passed over in 
favour of the gentleman who now occupies 
the President’s chair; after which Mr. 
Copeland took little interest in the affairs 
of the College, and some years since en- 
tirely retired from its councils. He was, 
however, consoled by receiving the appoint- 
ment of Surgeon-extraordinary to her Ma- 
jesty’s person. 

Mr. Copeland was married, but had no 
children. His widow died on the 5th Dec. 
sixteen days after him. 

Mr. Copeland’s will has been proved, 
and the personaltyswornas under 180,000/. 
He has bequeathed the sum of 5,000/. to 
the Asylum for Poor Orphans of the Clergy, 
St. John’s Wood; and the like sum to 
the Society for the relief of Widows and 
Orphans of Medical Men in London, 


GrorcGeE Pitcuer, Esa. 

Nov. 7. In Harley-street, aged 54, 
George Pilcher, esq. a Fellow and member 
of the Council of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 

Mr. Pilcher was admitted a member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons on the 2d 
April, 1824, and commenced the practice 
of his profession in Dean-street, Soho. 
There, however, he did not succeed so 
well as he expected; and, a vacancy oc- 
curring at the Webb-street School of the 
lectureship on Anatomy and Surgery, he 
offered himself as a candidate, and was 
duly elected, and soon became a great 
favourite with the students. He was soon 
after appointed Surgeon to the Surrey 
Dispensary, not, however, without in- 
curring the expense of making 300 votes. 
After removing to Great George-street, 
Westminster, he rose rapidly into estima- 
tion as a most successful aurist, and ob- 
tained the Fothergillian gold medal for his 
Treatise on the Structure, Economy, and 
Diseases of the Ear. He was also the 
author of an Essay on the Physiology of 
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the Excito-motary System, published in 
the Transactions of the Medical Society of 
London ; and of various contributions to 
other journals. He had twice officiated 
as President of the Medical Society, and 
was also a member of the Medico-Chirur- 
gical, the Pathological, and Epidemio- 
logical Societies. In 1843 he was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
of the council of which he was a member 
at his death. He was also lecturer at the 
St. George’s School of Medicine, where 
he had delivered a lecture on the day of 
his death. He was attacked with apo- 
plexy whilst seated at dinner, and died in - 
about five hours and a half. 

His funeral took place on the 14th Nov. 
in Kensal Green Cemetery. Among the 
mourners, besides his family and his bro- 
ther-in-law Mr. Grainger, were the Rev. 
Robert Bickersteth, Rector of St. Giles’s 
in the Fields, who was originally educated 
for the medical profession, and was a 
house-pupil of Mr. Pilcher’s; and, as a 
deputation from the Grosvenor Place 
School of Medicine and Anatomy, Dr. 
Lankester, F.R.S. Lecturer on Anatomy 
and Physiology, Dr. Deville (late of 
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W. Adams, esq. F.R.C.S. Lecturer on 
Surgery, J. E. D. Rodgers, esq. M.R.C.S. 
Lecturer on Chemistry ; deputation from 
the Southwark Literary Society (of which 
the deceased had been for twenty-three 
years the Treasurer), Carrington E. Simp- 
son, jun. esq. (Hon. Secretary), Edward 
Evans, esq. M.R.C.S. William Babbage, 
esq. M.RK.C.S, Samuel Key Watson, esq. 
The Hon. and Rev. Montagu Villiers per- 
formed the burial service. 


Witi1aM Day, Esa. 

Nov. 3. At Isleworth, in his 76th year, 
William Day, esq. 

Mr. Day was born near Colchester, on 
the 10th March, 1780, and at the age of 
fourteen he was articled to Mr. Horatio 
Cook, surgeon in that town. On the com- 
pletion of his articles, he became a pupil 
at the London Hospital, where he was 
much noticed by Sir William Blizard, and 
after two years purposed to have become 
an army surgeon; but, having caught a 
fever in the wards of that hospital, he re- 
turned for a time to Colchester, and hav- 
ing married Miss Harriet Cook, the niece 
of his old preceptor, he determined upon 
settling into a private practice. In Nov. 
1803 he purchased that of Mr. John Dege 
of Isleworth, where he continued, with 
great success, for the remainder of his 
life. He had latterly gradually retired from 
the active duties of his profession, and he 
continued his attendance upon his old 
friends until the last. He was a member 
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of the court of assistants of the Apotheca- 
ries’ Company, but had declined serving 
the office of Master. He was one of the 
few survivors of the original Metropolitan 
Road Commissioners, a trustee of most 
of the local charity funds, and a liberal 
supporter of anything likely to benefit the 
neighbourhood in which he resided. 

Mr. Day lost his first wife in March 
1828; she left three daughters, and one 
son, Mr. Horatio Grosvenor Day, who has 
been in partnership with his father since 
1831. He was married again, in August 
1829, to the eldest daughter of the late 
Bryan Donkin, esq. F.R.S. and C.E. By 
this marriage he has left another daughter 
and two sons, of whom the elder is study- 
ing for the law, and the younger for the 
medical profession. 

Mr. Day’s funeral took place on the 
10th November. By special permission 
from the Home Secretary, his body was 
placed in the family vault in the old 
churchyard at Isleworth. The carriages 


of the Duchess dowager of Northumber- 
land, the Rev. H. Glossop, &c. formed 
part of the procession, and nearly all the 
respectable inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood attended beside his grave to evince 
their respect for their old friend. 


Joun Cow Line, Esa. 

Dec. 12. In Albemarle-street, in his 
54th year, John Cowling, esq. M.A. bar- 
rister-at-law, Deputy High Steward of the 
university of Cambridge, and standing 
counsel to the university. 

Mr. Cowling was a native of Lanca- 
shire, and the only son of a physician. 
He was, until his marriage, a Fellow of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. 1824 as Senior Wrangler, 
and first Smith’s prizeman, the late Dr. 
Bowstead, Bishop of Lichfield, being 
second to Mr. Cowling in both examina- 
tions. He was elected a Fellow of St. 
John’s in the same year. Mr. Cowling 
was called to the bar at the Middle Temple, 
Nov. 9, 1827, and went the Northern 
circuit. He stood in the highest rank of 
the Common Law bar, and enjoyed a very 
large and lucrative practice. He was dis- 
tinguished for his scientific and profound 
knowledge of the law, and the accuracy 
and logical ability with which he brought 
it to bear on every case in which he was 
engaged. No member of the bar was 
listened to by the judges with more mani- 
fest respect. For the last few years he 
has been spoken of as likely to be raised 
to the bench, and no one’s elevation would 
have secured a greater share of profes- 
sional approbation. 

On the decease of the Hon. Ewan Law, 
M.P. the late Recorder of London, Mr. 
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Cowling was selected by his college as the 
most eligible person to succeed Mr. Law 
as member for the university. In politics 
he was a Conservative, and he would un- 
doubtedly have received powerful support, 
but he withdrew in a very handsome man- 
ner in favour of Mr. Wigram. In 1839 
he was appointed by Lord Lyndhurst 
Deputy High Steward of the university of 
Cambridge, and subsequently, in 1845, he 
was nominated to the honourable position 
of University Counsel. 


Epwarp Puituirs, Esa. F.S.A. 

Sept. 26. Aged 69, Edward Phillips, 
esq. F.S.A. of Well-street, Coventry, and 
of Whitmore Hall, Whitmore Park, near 
the same city. 

Mr. Phillips was a native of Coventry, 
the son of the late Mr. Phillips, maltster, 
of Well-street, and nephew of the late 
Mr. Joseph Phillips, of Bishop-street, also 
an extensive maltster, an alderman of 
Coventry, who served the office of cham- 
berlain in 1804, and that of sheriff for 
four successive years, from 1812 to 1815. 

Mr. Phillips was educated as a land 
surveyor, but on coming of age he added 
his late father’s business to his own, and 
he conducted it successfully for many 
years. 

He was a member of the old corpora- 
tion, and was chamberlain of the city of 
Coventry in 1813 andin 1817: and sheriff 
in the successive years 1824, 1825, and 
1826. He had also been an alderman in the 
reformed corporation. He was a church- 
warden for the parish of the Holy Trinity, 
Coventry, in 1830, 1831, and 1843. 

On the 4th Dec. 1851, Mr. Phillips was 
elected a Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and on several occasions he ex- 
hibited at their meetings articles of in- 
terest belonging to Warwickshire, espe- 
cially a quantity of coins, rings, tokens, 
&c. discovered in the bed of the river 
Sherbourne, which runs through the ci 
of Coventry, in 1853 and 1854. (See 
Gent. Mag. for Jan. 1852, p. 71; April 
1852, p. 389; Feb. 1453, p. 187; May 
1853, p. 526; April 1854, p. 400.) He had 
formed a collection of manuscripts, draw- 
ings, engravings, &c. illustrative of the 
ancient history of Coventry. 

Mr. Phillips married, about the year 
1815, the youngest daughter of Mr. Sam- 
mons, of Fletchamsted, near Coventry, 
by whom he had a family of eight sons 
and two daughters. His eldest son, Ed- 
ward Phillips, esq. M.D., F.L.S., is phy- 
sician to the Coventry and Warwickshire 
hospital, a member of the town council of 
Coventry, and a magistrate. Mr. Phillips 
was an influential man on all public occa- 
sions, and highly respected by a numerous 
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circle of friends. He was a most affection- 
ate husband and father, a generous bene- 
factor to his poorer neighbours, a liberal 
contributor to the charitable institutions 
of his native city, and a truly worthy, 
kind-hearted, and benevolent man. 


Tuomas Miter, Ese., M.A. 

Dec. 14. At his residence in Croydon, 
in his 89th year, Thomas Miller, esq. M.A. 

Mr. Miller was born on the 3rd Nov. 
1767. He was a Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. In 1791 he attained the 
honour of Senior classical Medallist, and 
was then considered one of the best classi- 
cal scholars of his day. His College and 
University honours gave him an easy op- 
portunity of taking pupils to be prepared 
for the Universities. He married and 
came to Croydon in 1798, being then 
thirty years of age, and he has resided 
there to the present time, happy in him- 
self and pleasant to his friends. Among 
his pupils have been the late Hon. 
William Scott, son of Lord Stowell; the 
Marquess of Normanby; the late Dr. 
Harington, Principal of Brasenose College, 
Oxford ; Lord Overstone ; four sons of Mr. 
Perceval, the Prime Minister; Shafto 


Adair and Hugh Adair, the present Mem- 


bers for Cambridge and Ipswich ; Robert 
Palmer, Member for Berkshire ; Dr. Wil- 
liams, the late eminent Physician; Sir 
William Knighton, son of the Baronet of 
that name, who was Secretary to George 
the Fourth ; the Hon. Robert Curzon, the 
author of the “‘ Monasteries of the Levant ” 
and *‘ Travels in Armenia;’’ Mr. Clive, of 
Sanderstead House, now one of the Judges 
of the County Courts ; and other noble- 
men and gentlemen who have taken ho- 
nourable positions in life. 

From 10 years old to 80 Mr. Miller has 
read not less than from 8 to 10 hours a- 
day, and this, with a remarkable retentive 
memory, furnished him with an inexhaust- 
ible fund of information in divinity, 
classics, history, and general literature. 
His ear for music was unusually refined 
and accurate. He could name off-hand 
any single note, or the notes of any com- 
plicated chord, sounded on any instrument, 
and although age and perhaps his extensive 
reading had latterly dimmed his eye, yet, 
up to his actually taking to his bed, his 
ear remained as delicate and true, and 
his appreciation of the glories of the great 
compositions of Handel, Beethoven, &c., 
as fervid, as at any period of his life. 
After he was 80 years old he attended the 
Philharmonic Concerts, and (with all the 
avidity of a school-boy for a play), gene- 
rally todk his seat before any one else ar- 
rived. The instruments which he culti- 
vated were the organ, piano, and violin; and 
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his touch, from his long practice, and his 
accurate perception of time and tune, was 
more than ordinarily perfect. During the 
whole of the incumbencies at Croydon of 
Dr. Ireland, Mr. Lockwood, and Mr. 
Lindsay, and part of Mr. Hodgson’s, and 
until Mr. Miller was 80 years of age, he 
sssisted in superintending the psalmody at 
St. John’s ‘Church, often relieving the 
organists by taking their duty for them, 
on which occasions he made the noble 
instrument which that church possesses 
speak in a manner which his musical 
friends will well remember. He also aided 
in the selection of the organists, one of 
whom was Dr. Walmisley, now musical 
professor at Cambridge ; and another, Mr. 
Hullah, now so celebrated in the musical 
world. 

His friends will remember that his opi- 
nions were firm, perhaps on most points 
made up, and incapable of being changed. 
But they were not formed without great 
reading and much thought, and that by a 
clear and unusually well-informed head, 
and a good heart. His death was that of 
a Christian scholar—of a man, the even 
tenor of whose refined and well-regulated 
life exempted him from the irregularities 
and the shocks which are sustained by 
those who have more often to rough the 
outward world. Without any bodily 
disease that hastened his death, he depart- 
ed this life in the bosom of his family, 
apparently without any suffering, and de- 
clining almost as gradually and peacefully 
as the twilight ends in night. We are re- 
minded of the words of the late Sydney 
Smith :—“There is a gradual bowing 
down to the grave, a gentle departure 
from this life, a peaceful separation of 
the soul from the body, which is the real 
destiny of man when he has led that life 
which his Creator intended him to lead.” 


Mr. Leoroitp James LARDNER. 

Nov.24. At Kentish Town, in his 40th 
year, Mr. Leopold James Lardner, one of 
the Assistants in the Printed Book De- 
partment of the British Museum. 

Mr. Lardner was born in Holland, of 
English parents, in 1816. His education 
was received, and much of his after-life 
was passed, in Holland and Germany. In 
Holland he was for years established, as 
private tutor, in the family of Mr. Jacob 
van Lennep, the celebrated poet and novel- 
ist, known as ‘‘ the Walter Scott of Hol- 
land ;’’ and he continued for life on terms 
of the most intimate friendship with all 
that illustrious family, so rich in poets and 
scholars. 

Mr. Lardner left Berlin in 1846 to enter 
the service of the British Museum, and 
there he appeared to have fallen exactly 
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into his proper sphere of action. Punc- 
tual, ingenious in detail, interested in a 
hundred different matters, patient of inter- 
ruption, eager to oblige, he was popu- 
lar among both his colleagues and subor- 
dinates for the liveliness of his conver- 
sation and the amenity of his manners. 
His special province was to superintend 
the transcription of the Catalogue of Books 
—all the entries for which were copied 
under his direction by a body of trained 
transcribers. The Catalogue of the addi- 
tions to the library of printed books during 
the last eight or nine years extends at 
present to exactly 300 volumes,—the num- 
ber of volumes added to the library in 
some of these years being upwards of 
20,000, and the entries which compose 
this Catalogue were only a portion of those 
of which Mr. Lardner corrected the tran- 
script,—a labour analogous to that of 
correcting the press. To execute a task 
of this nature with efficiency demands, in 
addition to ‘other requisites, an extensive 
knowledge of languages ; and in this re- 
spect, as in others, Mr. Lardner’s qualifi- 
cations were high. He was well acquainted 
with Greek and Latin, with Italian, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, and in a slighter 
degree with Danish; with the modern 
languages so well as to be frequently em- 
ployed in executing translations from them 
for the Foreign Office. In addition to 
these, he spoke Dutch, French, and Ger- 
man—not merely with the ordinary readi- 
ness and precision of a gentleman and a 
scholar, but with such entire fluency and 
fullness of idiom, and with such a perfect 
command of accent, that in each case he 
was taken for a native. Much of this pro- 
ficiency, as might be expected, had been 
acquired abroad. 

A serious illness during last summer, 
which obliged him to withdraw for some 
months from his Museum duties, appears 
to have left his health in a very precarious 
state, for on the 23rd of November he 
was suddenly attacked with delirium, and 
on the- morning of the 24th terminated 
his life, by throwing himself from the 
window of his residence.— Atheneum. 


Mr. Josera FRANCIS GILBERT. 

Sept. 25. In London, in his 64th year, 
after having suffered through four years 
and a half from a severe attack of paralysis, 
Mr. Joseph Francis Gilbert, landscape- 
painter. 

He was the second son of the late Mr. 
Edward Gilbert, inventor of several inge- 
nious plans for firing bombs, in carrying 
out which his family became involved in 
great difficulties; but amidst all these 
trials the son pursued his studies as a 
lendeonpe-paiater, and till within a very 
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few years was a constant exhibitor at the 
Royal Academy and the British Institu- 
tion. He was for many years resident in 
Chichester. Some of his earlier works 
have been engraved on a large scale, as a 
View of East Street, Chichester, published 
in 1814, under the patronage of the late 
Duke of Richmond; *‘ Goodwood Race- 
course—Priam winning the Gold Cup,” 
published in 1831; and a View of Cow- 
dray Ruins, a highly picturesque plate. 
For the Westminster Hall Exhibition Mr. 
Gilbert contributed a picture, the subject 
of which was Edwin and Emma, from the 
poem of Mallett.—Art Journal, 

Mr. Mark LAMBERt. 

Sept. 28. At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
aged 74, Mr. Mark Lambert. 

Mr. Lambert was the apprentice of 
Abraham Hunter .of the same town, and 
afterwards assisted Thomas Bewick, the 
restorer of the art of wood engraving—and, 
in the careful drawing and truthfulness to 
nature of many of his early productions, 
caught much of the spirit of his master. 
For fifty years the etching-needle, the 
burin, and the graver, were never out of 
his hand; and, though in later life less em- 
ployed in the artistic branch of his profes- 
sion, the delicacy and beauty of the he- 
raldic and other engravings executed by 
him, as well as the wonderful amount of 
work which passed from his fingers, ex- 
cited admiration equally of his industry 
and his taste. Mr. Lambert is mentioned 
by a contemporary critic as “an orna- 
mental engraver of great excellence,’’ and 
as having trained some of the most emi- 
nent engravers of the day. As a testi- 
mony of the general respect with which he 
was regarded, the whole of the workmen 
belonging to the establishment, numbering 
upwards of sixty, followed the corpse to its 
last resting-place. The burial service was 
read by the Rev. George Harris, who af- 
terwards delivered a short address, in 
which he spoke in feeling terms of the 
many excellent qualities of the deceased.— 
Newcastle Chronicle. 


DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, 


June 14. Lost, with six other officers, and 17 of 
the crew, on his passage to Bombay, in the St. 
Abbs, off the Island of Madagascar, aged 19, Her- 
bert Samuel Poole, a Cadet in the Bombay N. Inf. 
third son of the Rev. John Poole, of Kensington. 

July 12. At sea, on board the Hampshire, on 
his passage to England, brevet-Major Eliott Tho- 
mas Seward, of 32nd Regt. 

July 20, Off Gough’s Island, on board the ship 
Kohinoor, on the voyage to Hong Kong, brevet 
Lieut.-Col. George Fenton Fletcher Boughey, 
Major in the 59th Regt. third son of the late Sir J. 
F. Boughey, Bart. of Aqualate, Staffordshire. 

Aug. 22. At Cawnpore, aged 29, Capt, James 
Money, Bengal Artillery. 
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Aug. 25. At Nusseerabad, Alicia, wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Cooper, 7th Bombay N.I. third dau. of the 
late Rev. Peter Gunning, Rector of Newton St. 
Loe and Bath-Wick. 

Sept. 5. At the Baths of Lucca, aged 74, John 
Crokatt, esq. late of the India Board. 

Sept. 7. At Hong Kong, aged 23, Lieut. Henry 
John Urquhart, of H.M.S. Comus, the third son of 
the Rey. Fred. Urquhart, Broadmayne, Dorset. 

Sept. 14. At Moradabad, at the house of J. 
Hachey, esq. aged 24, Caroline-Anne, wife of 
Capt._Richard Hachey, H.E.1.C.S. and dau. of Rev. 
G. D. Bowles, of Great Malvern. 

Sept. 15. At Saugor, Eliza-Katharine, wife of 
Capt. Manley, Madras army,eldest dau. ofthe Rev. 
P. Francis, Stibbard, Norfolk. 

Sept. 16. At Juanpore, Col. William Mactier, 
C.B. Bengal Cavalry. 

Sept. 18. At Calcutta, Eliza, wife of Dr. Wil- 
liam Montgomerie, Superintending surgeon of 
Barrackpore. 

Sept. 21. At Meerut, Bengal, aged 34, William 
Cameron, esq. M.D. of H.M.’s 52d Light Inf. 

Sept. 23. In Cashmeer, Edward Shawe Powys, 
esq. Capt. Gist Foot, second son of Henry Philip 
Powys, esq. of Hardwick, co. Oxford. He was 
educated at Eton, and at the Royal Mil. College, 
Sandhurst,where in 1844 he received a commission 
as Ensign in the 6lst Foot. In 1845 he proceeded 
with his regiment to India; he served the Pun- 
jaub campaign of 1848-9, and received a medal 
with two clasps. At the battle of Chillianwallah 
he acted as orderly officer to Brig.-Gen. Sir Colin 
Campbell, and had his horse shot under him. In 
1850 he returned to England, and passed a short 
time in the senior department at Sandhurst. In 
1853 he rejoined his regiment at Wuzeerabad. 

Sept. 26. At Calcutta, Louisa-Anne, wife of 
Wilmot Lane, esq. Bengal C.S. dau. of the late C. 
P. Vale, esq. 

Sept. 29. At Suthria, aged 26, Lieut. A. C. F. 
Armstrong, son-in-law to the late Walter Rodney 
Lloyd, of Monmouth. 

Oct.1. At Baroda, Guzerat, aged 48, Lieut.- 
Col. Dunean Archibald Malcolm, Resident at that 
place, having survived his wife but one month. 
He was appointed a cadet on the Bombay esta- 
blishment 1823, became Major of the 3d Native 
Infantry 1849, and Political Agent at Gwalior 
1851. 

Oct.9. At Colombo, aged 29, Captain Philip 
Francis Miller, R.Art. third son of Lieut.-Col. F. 
8. Miller, C.B. of Radway, Warwickshire. 

Oct. 17. At Lahore, Capt. William Alexander 
George Hickey, second in command of the 15th 
Irregular Cavalry. He was a cadet of 1840, an 
officer of the 32d Bengal N. Infantry, and ap- 
pointed to the Irregular Cavalry in 1852. 

Oct, 20. At sea, on board the steam-ship Great 
Britain, John Longfield, Lieut. 89th Regt. eldest 
son of Richard Longfield, esq. of Longueville, co. 
Cork. He was on his way home on sick leave of 
absence from the Crimea, where he had been with 
his regiment 10 months. 

Oct. 22. At Therapia Hospital, aged 24, First 
Lieut. Dixon Whidbey Curry, R.M. youngest son 
of Adm. Curry, C.B. He served with the Marine 
Battalion from their first landing in the Crimea ; 
commanded a battery, under Sir Colin Campbell, 
at Balaklava; and was senior Subaltern and 
acting Adjutant to the Marine detachment in the 
battle of Inkerman ; after which he held the staff 
appointment of Quartermaster at Balaklava. Ulti- 

mately his health gave way, and two days after 
the fall of Sebastopol he was removed to Therapia, 
where he sank from the effects of the Crimean 
cjmate. 

Oct, 23. At Funchal, aged 73, Henry Lundie, esq. 

Oct. 24. At Bicester, aged 38, William C. 
Turner, esq. 

Oct. 25. At Barbados, Maria-Jane, wife of J. 
W. Sinkler, esq. M.D. and dau. of the late Capt. 
Patterson, R.M. of Dublin. 

Oct. 28. At Cleveland, 
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America-Louisa, youngest dau. of the late Capt. 
R. B. Young, R.N. of Exeter, and wife of William 
Bunter, esq. of Bristol. 

Oct. 31. Aged 56, Geo. Sherman, esq. of Occold. 

Nov. 2. At Bath, aged 82, Richard Bush, esq. 

At Suez, on his passage from Bombay, Frederick 
Hobson Clark, esq. surgeon H.M. 83rd Regiment, 
second son of the late John Clark, esq. of Poole, 
and nephew to the late Lieut.-Col. Oke, Gist Regt. 

At the residence of his sister, Streatham Paragon, 
Mark Freeman, esq. of East-hill, Wandsworth. 

At Lincoln, aged 98, Mary, relict of Rey. William 
Yeadon, Rector of Waddington. 

At Louth-park, Linc. aged 38, Mary, wife of 
Anthony W. Young, esq. 

Nov.6. At Ulverstone, aged 31, John Brogden, 
jun. esq. 

Aged 38, John Comyns Churchill, esq. of Barton 
Itouse, Morchard Bishop’s, Devon. 

While leading a battalion of Turks to victory in 
the passage of the Ingour, aged 20, Frederick- 
Henry, son of the Rev. T. F. Dymock, Capt. in the 
95th Foot, and Aide-de-Camp to Ljeut.-Col. Sim- 
mons, C.B. 

At Andover, aged 73, George Hilliard, esq. for- 
merly of Belmont Castle, Essex, and Hungerford, 
Berks. 

At Islington, aged 63, Anna-Maria, relict of 
John Burnley Littlepage, esq. Harbour Master of 
Trinidad. 

At Maidstone, Elizabeth, only surviving dau. of 
Capt. Lloyd, R.N. late of Fanthorpe Hall, Lincoln. 

Aged 13, Emily-Harriet, eldest daughter of F. 
Smythies, esq. the Hill House, Lexden, Essex. 

Nov.7. At Teignmouth, Frances-Cecil, relict 
of the Hon. Philip Henry Abbot, second son of 
Charles first Lord Colchester. She was dau. of 
the Very Rev. Charles Talbot, D.D., Dean of 
Salisbury, by the Lady Elizabeth Somerset, eldest 
dau. of Henry 5th Duke of Beaufort. 

At Titley Cottage, Heref. aged 13, Grace-Anna- 
Catherine, youngest dau. of Reginald Bb. Bodding- 
ton, esq. 

At Courtown, near Gorey, Ireland, aged 68, 
Louisa, dau. of the late William Chaloner, esq. of 
Gisborough, Yorkshire. 

At Salisbury, aged 75, Mrs. Dowding. 

At her residence, Bath, aged 72, Anne, widow 
of the Rev. IH. Ilippisley, of Lamborne. Place, 
Berks. She was the third dau. and co-heir of 
Lock Rollinson, esq. of Chadlington, co. Oxford, 
was married in 1803, and left a widow in 1838, 
having had issue three sons, John Hippisley, esq. 
of Stone Easton, Som.; Henry Hippisley, esq. of 
Lamborne Place ; $ Robert-W illiam ; ; and eight 
daughters, 

At Nice, aged 25, Henry Toury Law, esq. young- 
est son of the late Hon. Charles E. Law, M.P. for 
the university of Cambridge, and Recorder of 
London. 

Aged 77, Capt. William Bourchier Molesworth, 
R.N. of Highgate. He was the fifth son of Robert 
Molesworth, esq. and a great-grandson of the Ist 
Viscount Molesworth. He entered the Navy in 
1798, and served for sixteen years on full pay. He 
was made Lieutenant in 1805, and Commander in 
1814; but had not served since the latter date. 

At Islington, aged 75, Jane, widow of the Rey. 
Edward Nicholson, Rector of Pentridge, Dorset. 

Aged 74, John Parsons, esq. of Neath, and 
Swansea. 

At Southwell, 
Clifford’s-inn. 

Nov. 8. At Spring-grove, Hounslow, aged 65, 
Col. James Nicholas Abdy, late of the Madras 
Artillery. He was the fourth son of the Rev. 
Thomas Abdy Abdy, of Albyns, Essex, by Mary, 
dau. of James Hayes, esq. Bencher of the Middle 
Temple. He married Charlotte-Georgiana, dan. 
of Thomas King, esq. and has left issue. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Lucy, dau, of the late John 
Burford, esq. of the India House. 

At Goosay, near Farringdon, aged 27, Margaret, 
wife of the Rey. J. Hepher, Curate of that place. 


aged 74, Richard Shaw, esq. of 
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At the Beacon, near Dartmouth, whilst on a 
visit to A. H. Holdsworth, esq. aged 63, Captain 
Philip Justice, R.N. He was brother of Henry 
Justice, esq. of Hinstock, co. Salop. He entered 
the Navy in 1807, and served for 18 years on full- 
pay. He was made Lieut. into the Kite sloop 1813, 
and Comm. 1829. From Nov. 1841 to Jan. 1845, 
he commanded the Pelican 16 on the East India 
station. He was made Post-Captain 1846. 

At New York, Thomas Sands Medley, esq. of 
Canterbury-villas, Maida-vale, and of New Orleans. 

At Rainhill, near Liverpool, aged 14, John- 
George, second son of James Milligan, esq. and 
grandson of the late Edward Archbold, esq. of 
Ewell, Surrey. 

Aged 74, Sophia, wife of George 
banker, Bury St. Edmund’s. 

At Taunton, aged 83, Jane, widow of Clitsome 
Musgrave, esq. 

At Ashford ,Derb. aged 35, Franceys B. Paget,esq. 

At Yeovil, aged 56, William Tomkyns, esq. M.D. 
late medical officer of Ilchester gaol ; a member of 
the Medical Societies of Paris and Geneva, and 
author of papers in The Lancet. 

At St. Servan, France, Jane-Scott, wife of Julius 
Sulivan de Visme, esq. 

At Carlisle, Georgiana, wife of Benj. Ward, esq. 
sixth dau. of the late Rey. Fergus Graham, Rector 
of Arthuret, Cumb. 

At Haileybury College, Oswald, second son of 
Edward Wigram, esq. ; and on the 15th, in Con- 
naught-place West, aged 16, Edmund, third and 
youngest son, both after a few days’ illness, arising 
from colds. 

Aged 72, John Wilson, esq. of York, surgeon. 
He was a native of that city, and brother to Mr. 
Wilson, a proctor. He was apprenticed to Mr. 
Oswald Allen at York, and after the expiration of 
his apprenticeship was for six years house-surgeon 
at the County Hospital. He then succeeded Mr. 
Allen as apothecary at the Dispensary, and con- 
tinued in that situation until his death, devoting 
himself for forty-six years to the service of the 
poor, though possessed of ample pecuniary means. 
Among other charitable bequests he has left 
1,0007. to the York Dispensary, and 1002, to the 
York County Hospital. 

Nov.9. In Rye-lane, Peckham, aged 48, Wil- 
liam Brown, esq. 

At his brother’s residence, in Liverpool, aged 
70, Henry Myers Bulmer, esq. 

At Malta, on his way home, aged 18, Licut. 
Lionel Stuart Traquair Munro Cary, 2nd Batt. 
Rifle Brigade, second son of the late Henry George 
Cary, esq. of Torre Abbey, Devon, from exhaus- 
tion, the cohsequence of exposure in the Trenches 
of Sebastopol, and a wound received on the Ist of 
September. 

In Grove-terrace, St. John’s-wood, aged 67, Wil- 
liam Clapperton, esq. 

Aged 51, Thomas Grace Phillips, esq. surgeon, 
of Albion-st. Hyde-park. 

At Clifton, aged 92, Anne, relict of Richard 
Rogers, of Hackney, Middlesex. 

At Wilton House, Regent’s-Park, Gabriel Scott, 
esq. late of Welney, Camb. 

At Bayswater, aged 61, Miss Susannah Smalley. 

In Devonshire-st. Mile-end, aged 78, William 
Thomas, esq. late of the H.E.1.C. Civil Service. 

At Pesth, aged 55, Michael Vorosmarty, one of 
the greatest Hungarian pocts of the present cen- 
tury. An epic, entitled “ Zalan Futasa,” is his 
principal work. 

Nov. 10. At St. Thomas’s parsonage, Lancaster, 
aged 47, Harriet, wife of the Rev. Colin Camp- 
bell, M.A. 

At Edinburgh, aged 56, William Nelson Clarke, 
esq. formerly of Ardington, Berks. He was de- 
scended from a family for three centuries resident 
at Ardington, and was the only surviving son of 
Wm. Wiseman Clarke, esq. by his second wife, 
Elizabeth, dau. of John Kerr, esq. by Mary, sister 
and heir to Richard Walter Nelson, esq. of Chad- 
dleworth, Berks. He was a member of Christ 
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Moor, esq. 
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church, Oxford, D.C.L. i8.. Le succeeded his 
father in 1826, and married, in 1827, Catharine, 
dau. of the late General Sir Thomas Molyneux, of 
Castle Dillon, co. Armagh, Bart. by whom he had 
issue two sons and three daughters. 

At Alvaston, near Derby, John Morris Dash- 
wood, esq. B.A. formerly of Queen’s college, Cam- 
bridge, son of the Rev. John Dashwood, of Barton 
under Needwood. 

At Cheltenham, Miss Jane M. Cousens, eldest 
dau. of William Cousens, esq. and granddau. of 
the late Robert Leech, esq. Member in Council, 
Island of St. Helena. 

At Biarritz, South of France, aged 18, Arthur- 
Charles, eldest son of the Rev. Samuel Lysons, of 
Hempsted Court, Glouc. ‘ 

At Windsor, aged 78, William Partington, esq. 
of Ifeaton House, Cheshunt. 

Aged 63, William Russell, esq. of the Strand, 
blacking-mannufacturer, and Clarence Lodge, Dul-, 
wich-road. 

At Cheltenham, aged 13, Maria Heath, the only 
dau. of the Rev. George Watson Smyth. 

At Great Shelford, Camb. aged 51, George Joseph 
Twiss, esq. formerly Solicitor of Cambridge, and 
for many years Coroner for the county of Cam- 
bridge, and Deputy Registrar for the Diocese of Ely. 

At Eaton-pl. aged 53, Miss Elizabeth Vivian. 

Nov. 11. In Bath, Louisa, wife of the Rey. 
Edward IT. Acton. 

At Hythe, aged 68, the widow of Edward An- 
drews, esq. 

At Twickenham, aged 40, George Richard Hal- 
liday, esq. 

At Oxford, aged 4, Robert, only son of Mary, 
widow of the Rev. Dr. Harrington, late Principal 
of Brasenose college. 

Aged 66, John Mumford, esq. of Milk-street, 
Cheapside, and the Manor House, Shacklewell. 

Aged 17, Arthur Tielens, third son of John 
Sinith, esq. of Stoke Newington, and grandson of 
the late Henry Smith, esq. M.D. of Salisbury. 

At Veytaux, Switzerland, Richard Wm. Town- 
send, esq. M.A. and C.E, third and youngest son 
of mg late Rev. Horace ‘Townsend, of Derry, co. 
Cork. 

At Trematon Castle, Cornwall, aged 46, Thomas 
Tyrwhitt Tucker, esq. 

Nov. 12. Aged 70, William Alexander, esq. of 
Boltons, West Brompton, and Lloyd’s. 

At Maida-hill, aged 79, Nathaniel Beard, esq. 

At Florence, aged 25, Rowland Francis Wal- 
banke Childers, esq. late Capt. Scots Fusilier 
Guards, only surviving son of T. Walbanke Chil- 
ders, esq. of Cantley, Doncaster. 

At St. Servan, Britany, aged 82, Thomas Hal- 
ford, esq. 

At Brighton, John Hames, esq. late Capt. 2nd 
Dragoon Guards. 

At Bradford, at the residence of her brother-in- 
law Charles Timbrell, esq. Sarah Jane, eldest dau. 
of John Harding, esq. Erle Stoke. 

Aged 37, Richard Paul Ilase Jodrell, esq. eldest 
sonpf Sir Richard Paul Jodrell, Bart. of Portland- 
place, and of Sall Park, Norfolk. He married, in 
1848, Lady Anna Maria Isabella Moore, daughter 
of the Earl of Mountcashell: but, we believe, has 
left no issue. His only surviving brother is the 
Rey. Edw. Repps Jodrell, M.A. 

At Thorpe Constantine, aged 84, Lady Eliza- 
beth Euphemia, relict of William Phillips Inge, 
esq. She was the fourth dau. of John seventh 
Earl of Galloway, by his second wife, Anne, dau. 
of Sir James Dashwood, Bart., was married in 
1798, and left a widow in 1838, having had issue 
the present William Inge, esq., two other sons, 
and two daughters. 

John Nicholls, esq. of Bridgewater. 

At Bayswater, Emilia, widow of the Rey. Alex- 
ander Stewart, D.D. of the Canongate Church, 
Edinburgh. 

At Rachan House, Peeblesshire, Thos. Tweedie, 
esq. of Quarter, Physician General H.E.LC.S. J.P. 
and Deputy Lieut. of co. Peebles. 
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At Clifton, Derby, Sarali-Ann-Ellen, wife of the 
Rev. Robert Edward Wyatt. 

Nov. 13. At Sebastopol, aged 17, Rich.{Borough, 
Lieut. in the Rifle Brigade, eldest son of Sir Ed- 
ward Borough, Bart. of Dublin. 

At Great Yarmouth, aged 78, Mr. John Bow- 
tell, formerly of Cambridge, bookbinder, and 
keeper of the University Library for 35 years. 

At Paris, aged 53, George Cherer, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s-inn-Fields, and North-bank, Regent’s-park. 

Aged 60, Joseph Harper, esq. of Wyndham-pl. 
Bryanston-sq. 

At St. Andrew’s, Southsea, suddenly, Alexander 
Lumsdale, esq. retired Comm. R.N. (1846) 

At Upper Clapton, aged 58, Charles Nias, esq, 

At Dover, aged 78, Maria-Catherine, relict of 
Edmund Pell Sharpe, esq. of Bushey. 

Elizabeth, wife of Vere Herbert Smith, esq. of 
Abergavenny. 

Nov. 14. At Boulogne, aged 39, Henrietta- 
Bridgett, widow of Martin Browne Ffolkes, esq. of 
Congham Lodge, Norfolk, son of the present Sir 
William J. H. Browne Ffolkes, Bart. She was the 
second dau. of the late Gen. Sir Charles Wale, 
K.C.B. of Shelford, Camb. was married in 1843, 
and left a widow in 1847, when Mr. Ffolkes was 
killed by lightning. She has left two sons and one 
daughter. 

At Bromsgrove, Wore. aged 65, Jas. Green, esq. 

Maria, wife of John Howell, esq. M.D. of 
Datchet, Dep. Inspector-gen. of Military Hospitals. 

At Marielund, near Gothenburg, Sweden, aged 
57, James Lancefield, esq. formerly of London. 

At Alton Manor, Derbyshire, aged 57, Anne, 
wife of James Milnes, esq. 

At Lynmouth, N. Devon, aged 24, Caroline- 
Whitmore, second dau. of the late Rev. John 
O'Neill, Missionary to the Jews. 

At the residence of his father, Capheaton Castle, 
Northumberland, aged 67, Edward Swinburne, 
esq. of Calgarth, Windermere, eldest son of Sir 
John Edward Swinburne, Bart. He married, in 
1819, Miss Anne Nassau Sutton, and has left issue 
a son born in 1821, and one daughter. 

In Wellington-road, Bromley, Mr. Daniel Geo. 
Thorne Wait, eldest son of the late Dr. Wait, 
Rector of Blagdon, Somerset. 

In Welbeck-st. Miss Arabella Watson, of Melli- 
cents, Egham-hill, Surrey. 

Nov.15. Aged 56, John Atkinson, esq. of Little 
Woodhouse, Leeds, late of the firm of Messrs. 
Atkinson, Dibb, and Atkinson, of Leeds, solicitors. 

In Bath, Helen, relict of Colonel Boland. 

In Queen’s-road West, Regent’s-park, aged 3s, 
James Macdowall Cockburn, esq. second son of 
the late Lerd Cockburn. 

At Sevenoaks, aged 64, Wm. Edwards, esq. 

At Hawkshead, Herts, aged 87, Harriet, widow 
of Admiral Sir Davidge Gould, G.C.B. Vice-Ad- 
miral of England. She was the eldest dau. of the 
Ven. Wm. Willes, Archdeacon of Wells (youngest 
son of Edward, Bishop of Bath and Wells). She 
was left a widow without issue in 1847. This 
venerable lady was ever conspicuous for her be- 
nevolence and charity. 

At Hull, aged 32, C. P. E. L. Hutchinson, esq. 
second son of the late Rev. John Lister Hutchin- 
son, Rector of Routh, in Holderness. 

Aged 20, a few hours after arriving in this 
country from the Crimea, from the effects of a 
severe gun-shot wound in the jaw and throat, 
received inside the Redan on the 8th Sept. Henry 
Peachey, Lieut. 3rd Buffs, youngest son of John 
Peachey, George-st, Hanover-sq. 

At Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 29, Louisa, second 
dau. of the Rey. H. G. Phillips, of Great Whel- 
netham. 

At the residence of her mother, St. Cross, near 
Winchester, aged 35, Ellen, wife of the Rev. John 
Protheroe, of Bulford, Wilts. 

At Brighton, aged 75, Susan, widow of Nathaniel 
Thompson, esq. of Islington. 

At the residence of her son the Rev. H. R. Wil- 
kins, Vicar of Farnstield, Notts, Alicia, widow of 
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William Wilkins, esq. F.R.S. Professor of Archi- 
tecture in the Royal Academy. 

In the camp before Sebastopol, by the explosion 
of magazines, Assistant Commissary G. Yellon, of 
the Field Train department, R. Art. 

Nov. 16. At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, Barbara, 
only dau. of J. S. Bostock, esq. 

At Seaforth, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 8S. P. 
Boutflower, second dau. of the Rev. W. Rawson. 

At Stockton Lodge, near Warrington, aged 58, 
Miss Hinchliffe, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Edward 
Ilinchliffe, M.A. Rector of Barthomley, Cheshire, 
and granddau. of Dr. Hinchliffe, Bishop of Peter- 
borough. 

At Rhiewport, Montgomerysh. aged 65, Wythen 
Jones, esq. 

At Hollymount, cv. Mayo, aged 61, Margaret 
Hester, wife of Thomas Spencer Lindsey, esq. only 
dau. of the late Richard Alexander Oswald, esq. 
of Auchencruive. 

At the rectory, Lambeth, aged 78, Elizabeth, 
widow of Thomas Lingham, esq. of Shooter’s-hill. 

In Montagu-pl. Grace-Margaret, second dau. of 
the late Sir Harris Nicolas, G.C.M.G. 

Aged 80, Abraham Offin, esq. of Hutton, near 

srentwood, Essex. 

At Edinburgh, aged 84, Mary-Shevill, widow of 
the late John Piper, esq. of East Craigs, Midlothian. 

At Ebury-st. aged 30, Nicola-Sophia, wife of 
C. E. Pollock, esq. 

James Toplis, jun. esq. of St. Paul’s-churchyard , 
and Cranford, Middlesex. 

At the Hospital, Scutari, Mr. Henry William 
Wood, Acting Assistant-Surgeon, second son of 
Mr. R. R. Wood, of Bramford. 

At Topsham, aged 73, retired Commander Philip 
Wright, R.N. (1840). He entered the service in 
1795, and served for fifteen years on full pay. 

Nov. 17. At Brighton, Capt. George Collard, of 
Walthamstow. 

In Bryanston-sq. aged 80, Alexander Erskine, 
esq. of Balhall, Forfarshire, and Longhavep, Aber- 
deenshire. 

In Great Russell-st. Bloomsbury, Miss Hannah 
Radley Hovell, formerly of Biggleswade. 

At Bexley, Kent, aged 90, Hannibal Jones, esq. 

At her son-in-law’s, Lieut.-Col. Wynne, R.E. 
Lady Harriet, relict of Sir Daniel Toler Osborne, 
Bart. of Beechwood, co. Tipperary. She was the 
fourth daughter of William Ist Earl of Clancarty, 
by Anne Gardiner, sister to Luke Viscount Mount- 
joy; was married in 1805, and left a widow in 1853, 
having had issue five sons (of whom the eldest is 
Sir William the present Baronet) and five daugh- 
ters: see our vol. xxxIx. 651. 

At Sywell Lodge, near Northampton, aged 76, 
James Pell, esq. 

At West Teigmmouth, aged 75, Mary, relict of 
W. L. Rowe, esq. 

At Peckham, aged 75, Jolin Weir, esq. formerly 
of Lewes. 

In Liverpool, Frances, the relict of John Naylor 
Wright, esq. 

Nov. 18. At Lincoln, aged 69, Major Charles 
Lowrie, formerly of the 69th Regt. 

At Silverton, Devon, Thomas Johnston Mount- 
ford, only surviving son of Joseph Mountford, esq. 
of Exeter. 

At Southwold, Suffolk, S. W. Neate, esq. for- 
merly of Chilvester-hill, near Calne. 

In Jersey, Ellen, widow of the Rev. M. O’Brien, 
of Caius college, Professor in the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich. 

At Brinklow, Mr. Thomas Oldacres, surgeon, 
third son of the late Mr. Ralph Oldacres, of 
Arnesby. 

At Portsmouth, aged 47, Margaret Palk, younger 
sister of Mr. Alderman Palk, of Southampton. 

At Ramsgate, aged 79, Robert Page, esq. 

In Aldersgate-st. aged 43, Thomas Sharwood, esq. 

Aged 78, Mary, relict of Charles Spencer, esq. 
of Wrotham-road, Gravesend. 

In Brompton, aged 53, Ann, widow of Major 
John Stephenson, 43d Light Inf. dau. of the late 
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William Balfrey Burrell, of Cheltenaam, and New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

At Clapham, aged 68, Margaret, widow of Robt. 
Vincent, esq. of Clapham and Moorgate-street. 

Nov. 19. At Douglas, Isle of Man, Margaret, 
widow of Major John Dea Awdry, Madras Army. 

At Valetta, Malta, aged 22, four months after 
her marriage, Frances, wife of Major Duncan M. 
Bethune, 9th Regt. youngest and only surviving 
dau. of the late Capt. Henry Williams Mackreth. 

In Belsize-road, St. John’s-wood, Julia, widow 
of Isaac Bond, esq. of Edinburgh, and dau. of the 
late Wm. Swinburne, esq. of Workington, Cum- 
berland. 

At Cheltenham, aged 92, Major John Brown, 
late 90th Foot. 

At Vienna, Anne-Louisa, wife of David Albe- 
marle Bertie Dewar, esq. eldest dau. of the late 
Richard Magennis, esq. and niece of the late Earl 
of Enniskillen. 

At Bath, aged 50, Miss Sarah Vernandez, for- 
merly of Clapham-common. 

At Bourne, suddenly, aged 61, Mary, widow of 
William Hardwicke, esq. of Dyke, near Bourne. 

At Norwich, Harriet, fourth dau. of the Rev. 
Benjamin Hutchinson, late Rector of Holywell, 
Huntingdonshire, and Rushden, Northamptonsh. 

At Spezia, Lieut. John Theophilus Kelsall, R.N. 
(1819). He entered the service in 1809, and served 
for ten years on full pay. He married, in 1827, 
Elizabeth-Anne, dau. of Vice-Adm. Stephenson. 

At Southampton, aged 40, Thomas Henry Croft 
Moody, esq. solicitor. 

At Cheltenham, aged 68, Antoinette, relict of 
John Peel, esq. of Burton-on-Trent. 

At Cotterstock vicarage, Northamptonsh. aged 2, 
Anna-Harriett, dau. of the Hon. and Rey. T. C 
Skeffington. 

At Torquay, aged 41, the Hon. Harriet, wife of 
Charles Woodmass, esq. of Alveston, co. Warw. 
and seventh dau. of the late Lord Erskine. She 
was married in 1833. 

Nov. 20. At Morden College, Blackheath, aged 
79, Mr. John Jacob Battier. 

At Marseilles, Capt. Charles Evans, H.C.S. many 
years Commander in the service of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company, and late Commander of 
the steamer Valetta. 

Aged 65, Charles Hertslet, esq. of the Grange, 
Brompton, and of Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

At Bromley College, Kent, aged 95, Jane, relict 
of the Rev. Denzil Ibbetson, Rector of Halsted. 

At Bellair, Dorset, Mary-Anne, wife of the Rev. 
Andrew Tucker, Rector of Wootton Fitzpaine and 
Catherstone. 

Aged 26, William-Mountain, late of Lincoln-coll. 
Oxford, son of Mr. Alderman Wragg, of Doncaster. 

Nov. 21. At Highams, Aythorp Roding, Emma- 
Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Allaker Aldham, esq. 

In consequence of her dress taking fire, Miss 
Caroline Appleton. 

At Torquay, Robert Salmon Bagshaw, esq. Bom- 
bay Civil Service, eldest son of the Rev. W.S. 
Bagshaw, Rector of Thrapstone, Northamptonsh. 
and nephew to John Bagshaw, esq. M.P. of Cliff 
House, Dovercourt, Essex. 

At Ashwater, near Holsworthy, aged 21, Wil- 
liam, second son of J. C. Brown, esq. of Hols- 
worthy. 

At Barton House, Glouc., Ralph Fletcher, esq. 
M.D. youngest and last surviving son of the late 
Ralph Fletcher, of that city. 

At Leawood "House, near Bridestowe, aged 37, 
Sarah, wife of Shilston Calmady Hamlyn, esq. of 
Leawood and Paschoe, co. Devon. She was Miss 
Carter, of Neston, co. Chester, and was married 
in 1841. 

John Huggins, esq. a Member of her Majesty’s 
Council in the Island of Nevis. 

At Yenikale, Crimea, Major Robert Francis 
Hunter, of the 7lst Regt. second son of the late 
James Hunter, esq. of Thurston. 

Aged 80, Charles Lamb, esq. Senior Magistrate 
of the borough of Warwick. 
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At Camden Town, Samuel Maddocks, esq. for- 
merly of York. 

At Greenwich, aged 64, Mr. Matthew Marshall, 
of paralysis, upwards of 42 years Superintendent 
of Mooring Chains to the Port of London. 

At Tunbridge-wells, Maria-Deborah, wife of Os- 
wald Mosley, esq. eldest son of Sir Oswald Mosley, 
Bart. She was the eldest dau. of Gen. Lawrence 
Bradshaw, and was married in 1835. 

At Zante, aged 23, Joseph Pitman, jun. esq. 
only son of Joseph Pitman, esq. of the Hill, near 
Stourbridge. 

At Leamington Prior’s, aged 60, Robert Darwin 
Vaughton, esq. Magistrate for the counties of 
Warwick and Salop, and late Capt. in the Leices- 
tershire Militia. He married in 1825 Mary-Anne, 
dau. of Edward Dymock, esq. of Penley hall, 
co. Flint. 

= 88, Catherine, relict of Robert White, esq. 
of Leed: 

At Cheverill House, Wilts, aged 52, George 
Whittington, esq. only son of ¥~ late George 
Whittington, of Grosvenor-place, B: 

Nov. 22. At Notting Hill, aged a1, "hte Saun- 
ders, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 61, Harriett, wife of Thomas 
Warlters, esq. of Heathfield-lodge, Addington. 

At South Lynn, aged 80, Ann, widow of Lieut. 
John Willis, R.N. 

Nov. 23. At Bridge Casterton, co. Rutland, 
aged 66, Elizabeth-Rayner, wife of the Rev. Henry 
Atlay, Rector of the parish. 

In Great Cumberland-place, aged 69, Sarah- 
Elizabeth, wife of Richard Cook, esq. R.A. 

At Pillerton, Warw. aged 48, Ann, second dau. 
of the late Rev. Henry Hippisley, of Lamborne 
Place, Berkshire. 

Aged 37, Robert, second son of Joseph Mills, 
esq. of Laughton, Essex. 

In the Clapham-road, John Paine, esq. of the 
late firm of Paine and Simpson, Southwark. 

At Ramsgate, aged 67, John Grimwood Perkins, 
esq. of the Stock Exchange, and late of Hoddes- 
don, Herts. 

At the residence of Sir William Cubitt, Clap- 
ham, aged 22, R. W. Thomas, esq. late an officer 
in the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s Ser- 
vice in the Indian and China seas. 

Nov. 24. In Piccadilly, John Branford, esq. 
Commander in the Royal Navy (1820). He en- 
tered the service in 1804, served altogether for 
thirteen years on full pay, ‘and was for three seve- 
ral periods flag-Lieutenant to Rear-Adm. Fre- 
mantle, on whose death in 1820 his active service 
closed. 

At Cerney House, aged 74, William Croome, 
esq. for nearly 50 years justice of the peace, and 
deputy-lieutenant for the county of Gloucester. 

At Teddington, Midd. aged 61, Miss Cuff. 

At Queenstown, aged 22, Mary, wife of Thos. 
W. Gubbins, esq. eldest dau. of John Franks, esq. 
of Ballyscadane, co. Limerick. 

Aged 88, Elizabeth, relict of William Hall, esq. 
of Oxford. 

At Cheltenham, aged 8, Armitage-Wigram, 
eldest son of Sir Charles Jackson, Puisne Judge at 
Calcutta. 

Inthe Clapham-rd. aged 88, Jas. M‘Dowall, esq. 

In Oxford-sq. Hyde-park, aged 55, James Wil- 
liam MylIne, esq. 

At Sedgefield, Durham, aged 75, Dorothy, only 
surviving dau. of the late Ralph Ord, esq. of 
Sands. 

At Nottingham-terrace, Regent’s-park, aged 
76, Ann, relict of John James Peele, esq. and 
sister of the late Thomas Brandram, esq. of Lee 
grove, Kent. 

In St. John’s Wood, aged 78, Joseph Prest- 
wich, esq. 

At Clifton, aged 79, Elizabeth, dowager Lady 
Radcliffe. She was the youngest dau. of the late 
Richard Creswick, esq. of Sheffield ; became the 
third wife of the late Sir Joseph Radcliffe, Bart. in 
1807, and was left his widow in 1819, 
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At St. Leonard’s, aged 16, Nicola-Helen-Mere- 
dith, dau. of the late John Sutherland Sinclair, esq. 

At Pimlico, aged 25, Agnes-Walker, wife of Jo- 
seph Henry Stanbrough, esq. only surviving dau. 
of the late Col. R. M. Halyburton, 7th R. Fusiliers. 

Nov. 25. Aged 69, Margaretta-Lucy, widow of 
Robert Middleton Attye, esq. of Ingon Grange, 
Warw. youngest dau. of Francis Willes, esq. 
grandson of Edward Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
and sister to Lady Gould, whom she survived ten 


ys. 

At Orleigh, Bideford, aged 67, Colonel Zachary 
Clutterbuck Bayly, late of Royal Artillery. He 
served the campaign in Italy in 1805 ; was at the 
battle of Maida (for which he received the war 
medal) and siege of Scylla 1806 ; in the expedition 
to Egypt 1807, including the capture of Alexandria 
and Rosetta ; at the capture of Ischia 1809; on the 
eastern coast of Spain in 1813, and at the invest- 
ment of one of the sieges of Tarragona. 

At Brighton, aged 51, Sarah, wife of John Dodd, 
esq. 
In Spring-gardens, Warren Fincham, M.R.C.S. 
(1847), late House Surgeon of King’s College Hos- 
pital. He was a Medical Associate of King’s College. 

At Brighton, aged 57, George La Touche, 3d 
son of Colonel David La Touche, of Marlay, co. 
Carlow, and of the Lady Cecilia Leeson, dan. of 
the first Earl of Milltown. 

Aged 83, Thomas Mitchell, esq. of River-terrace 
North, Islington, late of Leadenhall-street. 

At New Buckenham, Norfolk, Henry Norton 
Palmer, esq. one of the magistrates for the county. 

At Brighton, aged 78, Hannah, relict of Joshua 
Penny, esq. of Norwood, Surrey. 

At Dunkenhalgh, Cheshire, of fever, contracted 
in the Crimea, aged 23, Oswald Petre, esq. Lieut. 
Carabineers, youngest son of the late Henry Petre, 
esq. of Dunkenhalgh, by his second wife Adeliza- 
Maria, 3d dau. of Henry Howard, esq. of Corby. 

In Bryanston-sq. Capt. George Probyn, an Elder 
Brother of the Trinity Mouse, and a magistrate 
for Middlesex. 

In Dorset-sq. Regent’s-park, Colin Rogers, M.D. 
late Superintending Surgeon H.E.1.C.S. Madras 
Presidency. 

At the residence of her brother, Wm. Slye, esq. 
Hailsham, Sussex, aged 71, Miss Eliza Slye. 

Nov. 26. At Bath, aged 43, Miss Bealey, sur- 
viving sister of Dr. Bealey. 

At East Retford, aged 80, William Bettison, esq. 

At Cullen, Ralph Abercromby Buchanan, esq. 
Lieut. R.N. (1845), second son df the late Thomas 
Buchanan, esq. of Powis. 

At Louth, Linc. Capt. William Honyman Hen- 
derson, R.N., C.B., Comptroller-General of Coast 
Guards, second surviving son of the late Alexander 
Henderson, esq. of Stemster, N.B. 

At Aberystwith, aged 60, Richard James, esq. 

At Cheltenham, Samuel Jemmett, esq. of Bushy 
Park, Middlesex, for 50 vears attached to the 

toyal Household. 

At Rye, aged 87, Llizabeth, only surviving dau. 
of the late James Lamb, esq. merchant, of Rye. 

Aged 63, William Steward Owens, esq. of Croy- 
don. He succeeded the late Mr. Eyles as chair- 
man of the Board of Guardians, was one of the 
commissioners of taxes, a member of the local 
Board of Health, a director of the Gas Company, 
and the vicar’s churchwarden, chosen last Easter, 
after having served the office once before. 

At St. John’s-wood, aged 52, John Robson, esq. 
late of Ilonolulu, Sandwich Islands, 

At Brighton, aged 62, Henry James Stevens, 
esq. of Denham Lodge, Bucks. 

At Hackney, John Wafford, esq. 

At Loddington vicarage, aged 20, Matthew, 
second son of the Rev. Matthew Wilson. 

Nov. 27. At Newnham, Cambridge, aged 60, 
William Garfit Ashton, esq. clerk of the peace of 
that borough. 

_aAt Ryde, L.W., Frederick Pratt Barlow, esq. of 
Kensington-square, a director of the Great West- 
ern and other Railways connected therewith, and 
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also a director of the Westminster Fire Office. He 
was in the commission of the peace for Middlesex, 
and, before the Police Office was established at 
Kensington, devoted much of his time as magis- 
trate for that district. 

At her residence in Brunswick-sq. Brighton, 
Eliza Lady Boughton, of Poston Court, Hereford- 
shire. She was the natural daughter but testa- 
mentary heir of Sir Edward Boughton, Bart. of 
that place. She married first, in 1801, Major-Gen. 
Sir George Charles Braithwaite, Bart. who assamed 
the name of Boughton, and died in 1809; secondly, 
Newton Dickenson, esq. who survives her. By her 
former marriage she had issue an only daughter, 
Frederica, married in 1824 to ‘Thomas Robinson, 
esq. and who inherits her landed property: by 
the second she has left two sons and two daugh- 
ters. Lady Boughton’s body was buried by that 
of her first husband in St. Paul’s cathedral. 

At his residence in the Cathedral-close, Lincoln, 
aged 80, Robert Bunyan, esq. the last male de- 
scendant, in the male line, of the author of “* The 
Pilgrim’s Progress.” He for many years filled 
the oftices of county and city coroner, which some 
years since he resigned. 

Aged 66, William Coopland, esq. of Walcot, near 
Brigg, Lincolnshire, brother to the Rev. George 
Coopland, of York. 

In St. John’s-sq. Clerkenwell, aged 65, John 
William Griffith, esq. architect. Te was for many 
years surveyor to the London estates of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, and also for some years sur- 
veyor to the parish of Aldersgate, during which 
period he added to and decorated the church of 
St. Botolph. Among other competitions, he ob- 
tained the Islington parochial schools ; and in that 
parish, Hornsey, Highgate, Kentish Town, and in 
various parts of the country, he erected numerous 
villas and houses, from the year 1816 to the time 
of his decease. He was father of Wm. Pettit 
Griffiths, esq. F.S.A. author of several valuable 
architectural works. 

Aged 61, Trenham Walshman Philipps, esq. of 
Whitehall-yard, Westminster, late Secretary to 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Parks, Palaces, 
and Public Buildings. 

At Kensington, aged 59, Thomas A. Shaw, esq. 
late of the Bengal Civil Service, to which he was 
appointed in 1816, and retired in 1843. 

Aged 45, Joseph Welsby, esq. surgeon, Prescot, 
Lancashire. 

Nov. 28. Aged 56, David Thomas Alston, esq. 
of Savage-gardens, and owner of the extensive 
Cheyney Rock Oyster Fishery, Isle of Sheppy. A 
man of great wealth, he employed it to the benefit 
of all about him. He married a niece of Mr. 
Alderman Harmer. 

At Brighton, while attending the Wednesday 
evening worship in Queen’s-square Chapel, aged 
61, John Jones, esq. of Heidelburg House, Clifton- 
ville, Hove. He was the son of the Rev. Thomas 
Jones, a minister of the Countess of Huntingdon’s 
connection at Wiversficld, in Sussex. The son 
was in early life an assistant in the academy of 
Mr. James Dunn at Lewes, where he afterwards 
established himself as a teacher, and married the 
head of a respectable ladies’ school, by whom he 
has left a son, now preparing for the medical pro- 
fession, and two daughters. About two years 
since Mr. and Mrs. Jones removed their school 
from Lewes to the new town of Cliftonville, near 
Brighton. Mr. Jones enjoyed the friendship of 
many eminent dissenting ministers, particularly 
of the Rev. Dr. Leifchild, in whose chapel he died, 
the Rev. John Clayton, &c. He was a good French 
scholar, and wrote an excellent English grammar, 
which remains in manuscript. 

At Teignmouth, aged 75, Hester-Maria, widow 
of the Rev. Isaac King, of West Wycombe, Bucks. 

Aged 47, Maria, relict of Thomas Lloyd, esq. 
Capt. 10th Hussars, dau. of the late William 
— James, esq. Lested Lodge, Chart Sutton, 


ent. 
At Worthing, aged 62, Henry Methold, esq. 
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At Constantinople, the Polish poet, Adam Mitz- 
kievitch. He was formerly a professor of the 
Sclavonic language and literature in the College 
of France, and recently librarian at the Arsenal. 
He was a few months since charged by the French 
government with a scientific mission to the East, 
where he fell a victim to cholera. 

At Hastings, aged 58, Mr. William Ransom, 
printer, and proprietor of the ‘* Hastings News.” 
He was one of the oldest tradesmen in the town, 
having lived there for nearly forty years. 

At Prittlewell, Essex, aged 34, Thomas Mashiter 
Rowlatt, esq. late of the Essex Rifles. 

At Weston-super-Mare, Miss Wolff, of Bath, 
youngest dau. of the late Dan. Wolff, esq. of Man- 
chester, 

Nov. 29. At Wheatley, near Ilkley, in York- 
shire, Emma, dau. of John Brough Taylor, esq. 
F.S.A. formerly of Bishopwearmouth. 

In Walworth, aged 81, Philip Wm. Urlwin, esq. 

Nov. 30. At the Mount, Wilmington, Kent, aged 
41, William Bastow, esq. 

At the rectory, Barton Mills, Suffolk, in her 65th 
year, Isabella, widow of I. W. Chichester, esq. of 
Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law. She was the 
seventh dau. of the late Most Rev. Charles Man- 
ners Sutton, D.D. Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and was married in 1830. At an inquest it ap- 
peared that she had sct her clothes on fire when 
about to retire to bed, and that the fright had 
occasioned a fit of apoplexy. She was found quite 
dead the next morning. 

At Buckland, Dover, aged 75, Mary, relict of 
the Rev. John Green, Vicar of Norton Cole-parle, 
Wilts. 

At Western House, Brighton, in her 80th year, 
Lady Hotham, of Great Finborough Hall, Sutfolk, 
and Hereford House, Old Brompton. She was one 
of the three daughters and cohecirs of Francis 
Colman, esq. of Hillersdon, co. Devon, who died 
in 1820. She was married first, in 1800, to Roger 
Pettiward, esq. of Great Finborough, and in 1835 
became the second wife of Admiral Sir William 
Hotham, G.C.B. who died in 1848. Some of her 
property is left to her niece Mrs. Riddell, of Felton 

Park, daughter of the late Lady de Trafford ; but 
the greater part goes, it is said, to an Irish gentle- 
man named Shiel. 

At Twickenham, aged 78, Elizabcth, widow of 
Sir James Langham, Bart. of Cottisbrooke Park, 
Northamptonshire, and sister to the late Sir Francis 
Burdett, Bart. She was the youngest daughter 
of Francis Burdett, esq. by Eleanor, dau. and 
co-heir of William Jones, esq. of Ransbury Manor, 
Wilts, was married in 1800, and left a widow in 
1833, having had issuc the present Sir James Hay 
Langham aud a very numerous family. 

Aged 24, Percy-Smith, youngest son of the late 
William Laws, esq. of Prudhoe Castle. 

Charles Henry Richards, of Brasenose college, 
Oxford, and youngest son of the Rev. Ilenry 
Richards, Incumbent of Horfield, Gloucestershire. 

In Shaftesbury-st. New North-road, aged 57, 
G.E. H. Sarjeant, esq. late of Christchurch, Hants, 
formerly of Wimborne, Dorset. 


Aged 69, George Turner, esq. of Walrond House, 


Ryde, Isle of Wight. 
At Osborne Villa, Torquay, aged 31, Mary, wife 
of the Rev. G. F. Weston, Vicar of Crosby Ravens- 
worth, Westmerland. 
‘Lately, At Cobourg, Canada West, accidentally, 
William, the eldest son of Thomas Cowdry, esq. 
- surgeon, formerly of Torrington. 

In America, R. Shelton Mackenzie, LL.D. for- 
merly well known in connection with the Liver- 
pool press, having been editor of the “ Journal,” 
and subsequently of the “ Mail.” He has also held 
the office of official assignee at the Manchester 
Bankruptcy Court. 

At Scutari, Mrs. Willoughby Moore, Lady Su- 
perintendent of the officer’s hospital at Scutari. 
Mrs. Moore was the widow of that gallant soldier, 
Colonel Willoughby Moore, who perished in the 
Europa, rather than forsake the burning ship so 
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long as any of his men were in it, .She went out 
last summer with a band of nurses to organise and 
superintend a hospital at Scutari for sick and 
wounded officers, and the testimony of those who 
were under her care proves the zeal, the dili- 
gence, and the judgment evinced in her sacred 
mission. A dysentery which lasted three weeks 
proved fatal, to the deep regret of all around her, 

At Headington-hill, Oxford, aged 82, James 
Morrell, esq. 

Mr. Alexander Morrison, of Frimley, Surrey. 
He has left 1,000/. to the Society of Friends, 3002. 
to the Peace Society, 1002. each to the Friends who 
went to Russia, and two estates, each valued at 
1,500/. to Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden. 

At the Alms-houses, St. Giles’s-street, North- 
ampton, aged 96, Widow Smith, formerly of 
Lady’s-lane She had been the mother of 14 chil- 
dren, all of whom attained adult age, and 12 are 
now living, the oldest 75 years of age, and the 
youngest 49. - There were also living, at the time 
of her death, 32 grandchildren, 35 great-grand- 
children, and one great-great-grandchild. 

At the vicarage, Gillingham, aged 87, Ralph 
Smyth, esq. of the Rock House, near Farnham, 
formerly Major in H.M.’s 30th Regt. 

At Heathfield Lodge, Tavistock, aged 35, H. M. 
I. Willesford, esq. late Lieut. 64th Regt. 

Dec. 1. At Torquay, Richard Babbington, esq. 
of Stony Stratford, Bucks. 

At Worcester, aged 86, Lieut.-Col. Benjamin 
Baker, of the Madras army, to which he was ap- 
pointed in 1790 and retired in 1829. 

In Curzon-st. aged 74, Georgina-Elizabeth, 
widow of General the Hon. Sir Alexander Hope, 
of Luffness, G.C.B. She was the third dau. of 
George Brown, esq. of Ellistown ; was married in 
1805 and left a widow in 1837, having had issue 
three sons and one daughter, Lady Henry Kerr. - 

At Cheltenham, John Pearson, esq. of Ridware, 
Staff Capt. E.I.C. Maritime Service, third son of 
the late Rev. John Batteridge Pearson, Vicar of 
Croxall, in that county. 

At Dawlish, aged 47, Isabella, wife of James P. 
Penny, esq. of Tiverton. 

At Ilkeston Park, aged 82, Samuel Potter, esq. 
proprietor of the extensive collieries of that place, 

At Windsor, aged 71, John Ledsam, esq. Mili- 
tary Knight of Windsor, late of the Royal Fusiliers, 

In Upper Chelsea, aged 37, John Raven, esq. of 
Dulwich, and of the Queen’s Remembrancer’s 
Office. 

Mrs. Elizabeth White, of Montpelier - road, 
Brighton, widow of Dr. John White, R.N. and 
sister of Dr. Henry Davies, of Duchess-st, Port. 
land-place. 

Dec. 2. At the Slopes, Poulton-cum-Seacombe, 
Cheshire, aged 69, John Bewley, 

At Kirby Lodge, near Melton Mowbray, aged 25, 
Martha, wife of Thomas Bunney Brewitt, esq. 

At Rydal, Richard J. Jones, esq. of Old Swinton, 
near Manchester, third surviving son of the late 
John Jones, esq. of Herne-hill, Surrey. 

Aged 71, the widow of John Leigh, esq. of Tox- 
teth Park, Liverpool. 

At the residence of her son-in-law B. Sparrow, 
esq. aged 58, Elizabeth-Penfound, relict of Lieut. 
Reynolds, R.N. 

At Plymouth, aged 82, Eliza, relict of P. J. 
Schow, esq. Danish Consul General. 

At the Stone House, near Ludlow, aged 77, 
Mary-Anne, relict of Sir Wm. Syer, Recorder of 
Bombay. 

Dec. 3. At Brighton, Edward Alfred Cartaar, 
esq. of Herne Bay. 

At Fenstanton, Camb. aged 18, John, eldest son 
of Thomas Coote, esq. 

At Preston, near Brighton, aged 66, Catharine, 
wife of Major-Gen. Thomas Dickinson. 

At Tunbridge-wells, aged 25, Fanny-Helen, wife 
of the Rev. J. J. Ellis. 

At Erdington, Warw. Mr. W. H. Gem, one of the 
clerks to the Magistrates for nearly twenty years. 

At her son’s, at Ashbourn, in her 93d year, 
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Anna, widow of the Rev. W. S. Lee, M.A. of 
Ravenstone, co. Derby. She was the last surviving 
dau. of Richard Dyott, esq. of Freeford, near 
Lichfield, by Katharine, dau. of Thomas Harrick, 
esq. of Leicester, and sister to the late Mrs. Bur- 
naby, whose death is recorded in our Magazine 
for last April, p. 439. 

At Chichester, aged 55, Robert Raper, esq. soli- 
citor. He died suddenly, of apoplexy, after having 
attended his duties as Clerk of the Hampnett 
Union on the same morning. 

At Wood-park, co. Armagh, aged 77, Acheson 
St. George, esq. He was the second fson of 
Thomas St. George, esq. M.P. for Clogher, by 
the Hon. Lucinda Acheson, dau. of Archibald 
Lord Gosford. He married, first, Eleanor, dau. of 
Robert Gordon, esq. of Clonmel, and had issue 
four sons: 1. Thomas-Gordon, in the E.I. Co.’s 
service ; 2. William, who died in the same service 
in 1836; 3. Acheson; and 4. John, killed in the 
E.I. Co.’s service at the Khyber Pass in 1841; and 
three daughters, of whom two are deceased. Mr. 
St. George married, secondly, in 1824, Jane, second 
dau. of the Hon. and Very Rev. John Hewitt, 
Dean of Cloyne, and by her he had issue another 
daughter. 

Aged 34, Jane, third dau. of James Scholefield, 
esq. of Boyn Hill, near Wakefield. 

At Langford, Somerset, William Septimus Sim- 
mons, Lieut. 29th Regt. son of the late Capt. T. I’. 
Simmons, R. Art. 

At the parsonage, Stoney Middleton, Derb. 
Georgia-Johanna, sister ofthe Rev. Urban Smith, 
and fourth dau. of the late Rev. George Smith, of 
Sheffield. 

At Tilworth, near Hull, aged 67, Frances, wife 
of Edward Spence, esq. 

In Guildford-st. Russell-sq. aged 52, Charlotte, 
wife of Silas Steadman, esq. 

At Upper Clapton, Agnes, wife of William Ste- 
vens, esq. Assistant-Commissary-general to the 
Forces. 

At Muswell-hill, aged 80, Job Wright, esq. 

Dec. 4. At Newport, aged 51, Mary, third dau. 
of the Rev. Robert B. Burgess. 

At Brighton, aged 16, Harry, eldest son of 
Harry Chester, esq. of the Privy Council Office 
and Highgate. 

At Albourne, near Hurstpierpoint, aged 79, Miss 
Elizabeth Anne Coke, formerly of Brighton. 

At Parma, aged 48, James Dennis, esq. late of 
the Western Circuit. 

At the Wylde, Bury, aged 69, Edmund Grundy, 
esq. a Deputy-Lieut. and justice of the peace for 
co. Lancaster. 

At Little Park, Wickham, Hants, aged 78, John 
Guitton, esq. 

At Douglas, Isle of Man, Samuel Kirkby, esq. of 
the Elm, near Sheffield. 

At Bath, Frances, wife of George Rickards, esq. 
of Send-grove, near Guildford. 

At Glasgow, aged 67, John Young, esq. 

Dec.5. At Hawkhurst, aged 83, Barbara, widow 
of Thomas Atkins, esq. formerly of Maidstone, 
banker. 

At Glasgow, Emma, wife of John Bell, esq. 
youngest dau. of the late Nathaniel Milner, esq. 

At Bayswater, in his 4th year, Wm.-Alexander- 
Beresford-Barwick, second son of William Down- 
ing Bruce, esq. F.S.A. of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister. 

At Buckland Toutsaints, aged 63, William John 
Clark, esq. 

In Wilton-st. Charlotte-Ann, only surviving 
dau. of the late R. B. Cox, esq. of Quarley, Hants. 

Aged 69, Charlotte, wife of Edward Day, esq. of 
the Mount, York. 

At the Manor-house, Lower Kennington-lane, 
aged 19, Mary-Theresa, eldest dau. of James Gil- 
bert, esq. Devonshire-grove, Old Kent-road, and 
Paternoster-row, and of Lydd, co. Kent. 

At Ipplepen, Devon, in his 79th year, Fre- 
derick Hare, esq. formerly of Stanhoe Hall, Nor- 
folk, Dep.-Lieut. and magistrate for the coun- 
ties of Norfolk and Kent, He was the second son 
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of the Rev. Edward Christian, Rector of Working- 
ton, Cumberland, who assumed the name of Hare 
(derived from the Hares of Stow Bardolph), by 
his cousin Frances, dau. of John Christian, esq. of 
Milntown and Ewanrigg Hall, Cumberland. He 
inherited from his father the estate of Stanhoe 
Hall, which he sold to John Calthrop, esq. He 
was twice married. His eldest son, Edward, is in 
the East India Company’s Medical service, and 
the second, Frederick-John, late Fellow of Clare 
hall, Cambridge. 

At Glastonbury, aged 42, John Holman, esq. 

At Newcastle, aged 63, Dorothy, widow of 
Charles Dalston Purvis, esq. solicitor. 

At Kittery Court, Kingswear, Devon, aged 75, 
Lieut.-Gen. Benjamin Roope, Colonel of the 23d 
Bengal N. Infantry. He was a cadet of 1798, and 
attained the command of his regiment in 1834. 

Dec.6. At West Ham, Essex, aged 64, Eliza- 
beth-Clara, widow of Nathaniel Grew, esq. 

At Westoe, his mother’s residence, aged 53, 
Henry Heath, esq. many years surgeon to the 
Newcastle Infirmary, and to the Northumberland 
and Newcastle Yeomanry Cavalry, and eldest son 
of the late Henry Fearon Heath, esq. of Westoe. 

At Edinburgh, aged 85, Major Archibald Mac- 
neil, 3rd Royal Veteran Battalion, and formerly of 
H.M.’s 9th Regt. or Scotch Brigade. 

In Gloucester-st. Belgrave-rd. Hugh Ross, esq. 
eldest son of the late Lient.-Col. H.Ross, E.1.C.Serv. 

Aged 24, William, eldest son of William ‘Tombs, 
esq. of Exeter, banker. 

At Bilton, William Townsend, esq. 

Dec. 7. At Ripon, aged 45, William Barugh, esq. 

At Bruges, at the residence of his brother, aged 
66, Lieut.-Col. John Race Godfrey, of Northernhay 
House, Exeter. He was appointed to the Madras 
service in 1805 and retired in 1836. 

In Belgrave-sq. aged 61, Lady Frances-Anne, 
widow of John Thomas Hope, esq. and sister to 
the Earl of Harewood, the Countess of Sheffield, 
and Lady Portman. She was the second dau. of 
Henry second Earl of Harewood, by Henrietta, 
eldest dau. of Sir John Saunders Sebright, Bart. ; 
was married on the 2nd March, 1835, to Mr. Hope, 
eldest son of General the Hon. Sir Alexander Hope, 
G.C.B. and was left his widow on the 17th of the 
next month. 

At Exeter, aged 79, Major Joseph Mignon May, 
R.M. He attained the rank of Captain 1802, and 
of brevet Major 1813. 

At his residence, York-terrace, Regent’s Park, 
aged 66, William Mountford Nurse, esq. a Magis- 
trate for Middlesex. Mr. Nurse was a well-known 
builder, and erected several of the handsome ter- 
races which adorn the Regent’s Park. He was 
also the projector of the Royal Polytechnic Insti- 
tution, an institution established for the elucida- 
tion of the arts and sciences, with the laudable 
endeavour to draw the attention of the people to 
these studies, and combining instruction with 
amusement for the juvenile part of society. This 
institution was completed under the direction of 
Mr. Nurse—the result of a great and liberal mind. 

At St. Thomas’ parsonage, Bishopwearmouth, 
aged 60, Arabella, wife of the Rev. Richard Skip- 
sey, and dau. of the late James Robinson, esq. of 
Sunderland. 

Louisa-Lucretia, dau. of the late Lieut. Charles 
Touzeau, R.N. residing at Stonehouse. . 

Aged 27, Joseph-Rawlings, eldest son of the 
Rey. Joseph Wilkinson, late incumbent of Red- 
car, Yorkshire. 

At Dorchester, aged 82, Betsy, relict of the Rev. 
Geo. Wood, Rector of the Holy Trinity, Dorchester. 

Dec.8. At Woodbridge, aged 75, Cornelius Bar- 
ritt, a member of the Society of Friends. 

At Coxwold, aged 68, John Henson, esq. second 
son of the late Rey. Francis Henson, Rector of 
South Kilvington. 

In Hertford-st. Mayfair, aged 42, Harry H. 
Hewett, Comm. Indian Navy. 

At Brighton, Mr. Richard Burroughs Lucas, 
late of Hitchin House, Herts. 
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At Brailsford rectory, co. Derby, aged 81, Alicia, 
wife of the Rev. Walter Shirley. She was the 
daughter of Sir Edward Newenham, M.P. for co. 
Dublin, was married in 1796, and was mother of 
the late Bishop of Sodor and Man. 

At Rothesay, Charles Simpson, esq. barrister, of 

Sunderland. He was called to the bar at the 
Middle Temple May 24, 1839. 

Dec.9. At Reading, Frances, wife of the Rev. 
John Field, chaplain of the Berkshire gaol. 

At Ramshill, Petersfield, aged 62, R. R.Judd, esy. 

At Plymouth, aged 18, Mademoiselle Julie, a 
dancer and actress. Her dress took fire on the 
20th Noy. while on the stage at Plymouth as a 
“* Fairy of the Lake.” 

Aged 81, the Rev. James Odgers, of Exeter, 
nearly sixty years in connexion with the Wesleyan 
Conference. 

At Norwich, aged 72, Mr. John Rising Staff, 
who has held the office of Town Clerk ever since 
the passing of the Municipal Reform Act, and 
Clerk of the Peace. He was found dead in his 
bed, and his decease is attributed to disease of the 
heart. Mr. Staff had the reputation of being one 
of the best lawyers in that part of the kingdom. 

At Brighton, aged 49, Douglas Stuart, esq. late 
of Keynston, near Blandford. 

Dec. 10, At York, aged 75, the Rev. William 
Carlton, Wesleyan minister, in the 47th year of 
his ministry. 

Aged 72, Catharine, wife of Benjamin Greene, 
esq. of Russell-sq. 

At Doncaster, John Moore, esq. surgeon. 

At Brighton, Harry Phipps, esq. of Bombay. 

At Grange House, Burntisland, William Young, 
esq. of Dunearn. 
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Dec. 11. In Upper Harley-st. aged 83, Leetitia- 
Philippa, widow of Samuel Bosanquet, esq. of 
Dingeston Court, Monmouthsh. and Forest House, 
Essex. She was the younger dau. of James What- 
man, esq. of Vinters, near Maidstone, by his first 
wife Sarah, eldest dau. of Edward Stanley, esq. 
LL.D. ; was married in 1798, and had a very nu- 
merous family. 

Dec, 12. In London, aged 65, Mr. George B. 
Barnard, for thirty years a schoolmaster at Rom- 

y. He was one of the finest penmen in Eng- 
land. 

In his 35th year, Arthur John Green, esq. ar- 
chitect. He was articled to his maternal uncle 
William Tite, esq. and after completing his studies 
in London, travelled for some in Italy and Greece. 
On his return he was employed in the superin- 
tendence of the new Royal Exchange, then build- 
ing; and in other works of his uncle. During 
the same period he filled the office of Hon. Secre- 
tary to the Wykeham Society, to which he made 
some excellent communications. Some of the il- 
lustrations in the Architectural Dictionary are 
from his drawings and sketches. Having com- 
menced business on his own account, he obtained 
the appointments of architect to the East India 
Company and Surveyor to the Globe Assurance. 
He was a good scholar and linguist, an amiable 
man, and an excellent companion. He died very 
suddenly from the breaking of a blood-vessel, 
while at the dinner table of a friend, and his body 
was interred at the Norwood Cemetery. 

Dec. 15. At Harryville, Ballymena, co. Antrim, 
Henrietta, widow of the Rev. Mark Cassidi, late 
Chancellor of Kilfenora, and Incumbent of New- 
tonards, co. Down. 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
s. d. s. d. s. d. 
79 11 41 3 27 10 





Dec, 21. 

Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. s. d. s. d. 
55 4 51 1 49 1 


PRICE OF HOPS, Nov. 26. 
Sussex Poshots, 3 31. i. Se. to » a 1e-—TKant Pockets, 3/. 10s. to 67. 10s. 





PRICE OF HAY 


———E 


AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Dec. 24. 


Hay, 4/. 5s. to G/. 0s.—Straw, 1/. 4s. to 1/. 8s.—Clover, 4/. 15s. to 6/. 15s. 


SMITHFIELD, Dec. 24. 
Beef .:cc00 secece scat. 44, to 4e. 10d, 
Mutton ...c0ccccced8. 44. t0 58. Od. 
Veal cccvccsccccccstts C8. to Se. Gt. 
Pork .. .e000ece 0-38 10d. to Se. Od. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Dec. 24, 
Beasts.......-.- 1,158 Calves 4 
Sheepand Lambs 5,750 Pigs 150 


COAL MARKET, Dec. 21. 


Walls Ends, &c. 18s. Od. to 23s. 6d. per ton. 


Other sorts, 17s. Od. to 19s. 6d. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 67s. 0d. Yellow Russia, 69s. 6d. 
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From Nov, 26, to Dec. 25, 1855, both inclusive. 


METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
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J.J. ARNULL, Stock and Share Broker, 
3, Copthal! Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London, 


SUN RG ONINE EASON | > P10 87 OO 





3 dis. 
3 dis. 
7 dis. 
3 dis. 
8 dis. 
7 dis. 


2 dis. 
2 dis. 
2 dis. 
2 dis, 
0 dis. 
6 dis. 
7 dis. 
6 dis. 
7 dis. 
0 dis. 
3 dis. 
0 dis. 
10 dis. 
8 dis. 
8 dis. 
3 dis. 
3 dis. 
0 dis. 
4 dis. 


J. B, NICHOLS AND SONS, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 





